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In the issue of the AMERicAN LuMBERMAN of February 13, 
1915, there was presented a study of fire statistics in eighty-one 
cities included in the report for 1913 of the committee on statistics 
and origin of fires of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
For these eighty-one cities the statistical booklet issued by that 
committee gave the number of buildings of brick and the number 
of wooden separately, and also separately the number of fires oc- 
curring in each of these two classes of buildings. In making this 
compilation the eighty-one cities were arranged progressively by 
decreasing proportion of brick buildings, or an increasing propor- 
tion of wooden buildings. This arrangement was intended to dis- 
close the effect upon fire experience of the increasing proportion 
of wooden construction, but the tabulation did not show any pro- 
gressive effect upon the increase of the fire loss or an increased 
proportion of communicated fires. 

Inasmuch as the figures for 1914 are now available from the 
same source a recapitulation is herewith presented. Of this class 
of cities in this latest report there were but seventy-eight cities 
for which the figures on brick and wood were given separately. 
These have been arranged progressively in the same order as be- 
fore, beginning with Philadelphia, which is overwhelmingly a brick 
city, and ending with Quincy, Mass., which is reported to have but 
100 brick buildings as compared with 8,500 wooden buildings. The 










complete tabulation by cities is printed in the continuation of 
this article in the inner pages and will be hereafter discussed in 
detail. 

From the totals and percentages produced for the thirteen dis- 
tricts the chart which here appears was compiled. The fact that 
the four lines of ratios intercross each other makes the diagram 
somewhat confusing at first glance, but by taking each individual 
line and tracing it through, the meaning of the chart will be dis- 
closed. The numbers at the left edge of the chart are the numbers 
of the thirteen districts, while the numbers at the top indicate 
percentages from 1 to 19. The line indicated by the open circles 
is the ratio of number of fires to total number of buildings in brick 
ior the thirteen districts. This ratio is .8 percent for the first 
district but climbs rapidly from this point and with a general 
upward tendency as a whole. The highest point is reached in the 
twelfth district, where there were 19.61 fires in each 100 brick 
buildings. 


Brick Buildings Have the Greater Number of Fires. 


The line marked out by crosses shows the ratio of fires in wooden 
buildings to the total number of wooden‘ buildings in these various 
districts. It will be noted that this line starts above the ratio for 


(Continued on Page 30.) 


~-O- Burning ratio, Brick. 
-+— Burning ratio, Frame. 
—e- Loss ratio, general. 


-fq7- Communicated fires per 
10,000 buildings. 
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Quality Achieved a New Meaning 
With the Advent of Neenadoors 


What had been considered perfection before is now known to have 
been buat a step in the evolution of the possible attainment in door quality. 


And as in other lines, what is of most importance to you men who sell 
doors for a profit, the attainment of this perfect door has been accomplished 
with no increase in cost. 





Starting as we did with the determination to excel in the making 
of doors, we built our factory as one unit capable of maintaining a specified 
daily output of the highest quality at the minimum cost. Thus, are we 
able to offset the additional expense voluntarily incurred in the employment 
of the highest priced materials and still offer you doors second to none at a 
price heretofore impossible. 





Our line comprises Oak, Birch and Red Gum Doors, Red 
and White Oak, Birch and Gum Trim—and we can ship in 
straight or mixed cars. 
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The French Door illustrated this week has become a very popular 
item in hardwood doors and is one of our best sellers. 
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For prices and other information address office near- 
est you or ask your regular jobber for quotations, 





Hardwood Products Company, 


The World’s Leading Red Gum Door Specialists. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
428 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
John W. Anderson, Mgr. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Harrison A. Smith, M¢r. 





Neenah, Wisconsin. 


N 550—One of many distinctive designs shown 
in our Catalog—Ask for a copy. 
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but no housewife would stand for bowl- 
ing on a floor that looks as fine as all 
floors do laid with our ‘‘Finest Maple 
Flooring’’ for they are a_work of art. 
Try a car of it the next time you order 
and you’ll understand. 


facture 114 Differe,, 


wo” 
Ve some very low prices on the 
following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”"x1%” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1 2” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 
72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
45,000 ft. 3-8"x1':” Clear Quartered .9% 
Red Oak Flooring Go 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


W. D. Young & Co. 


BAY CITY, . . . . 


any, : 
©ech, Birch and Oak 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


MICHIGAN. 
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Water Transportation of Logs Pre- 


sents New Developments. 


Recent developments in the utilization of water 
power in streams that are still used for log driving 
have introduced new methods of handling the logs past 
power dams. This is well illustrated by the redevelop- 
ment at Turners Falls, Mass., where formerly about 
1,000 horsepower capacity of water was required to 
carry the logs past the dam in the annual drive. A 
canal has now been constructed leading to a mechanical 
log haul which is expected to be installed. This me- 
chanical log haul will require some fifty horsepower in 
electric current and will serve to lift the logs out of 
the canal and place them in a slide that will carry them 
into the river again below the dam. This slide requires 
only enough water running in it to reduce the friction. 

Much the same idea has also been carried out at 
Arrowrock Dam, Boise, Idaho. Here a gravity chute 
251 feet long has been constructed, with a grade of 
about 32 percent, and leading into this gravity chute is 
a bull chain chute 380 feet long with grade at its 
deepest point of 621%4 percent. The bull chain carries 
the logs from the dam and carries them under con- 
trolled motion over the steepest part of the drop until 
& point is reached where they may be turned over to 
the foree of gravity for the remainder of the journey to 
the river below, without liability of damage to the tim- 
ber. This equipment has a maximum capacity of 
60,000,000 feet of logs within sixty days and can regu- 
larly handle any log up to 6 feet in diameter and 32 
feet in length, and larger logs by special means. 

This dam is 260 feet above the level of the river 
below and the water in the reservoir above, which is 
an irrigation reservoir, has great fluctuations in level. 
Logs are picked out of the water above by a cable lift 
and hoisted on to a log deck. From here they are fed 


by controlled mechanism in charge of an operator, one 
at a time, on to power driven, spiked rolls, which carry 
the logs across the dam to the bull chain already re- 
ferred to, this chain moving at a speed of eighty-five 
feet a minute. The interior surface of the concrete 
bull-chain chute is protected by replaceable 24-inch 
half-round steel bars, while the wearing surface of 
bo gravity chute below consists of imbedded 60-pound 
rails. 

It is estimated that there is 3,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber above the dam, most of which will be cut and 
driven down the river within the next twenty or thirty 
years. The dam itself is being built twenty miles 
above the city of Boise, Idaho, to provide an irrigation 
reservoir for the Boise project of the United States 
Reclamation Service. 

The purposes of such improvements are, of course, 
as already stated, to facilitate the movement of logs 
and conserve the quantity of water that has hitherto 
been required for log driving use under such circum- 
stances. On the western project also the varying reser- 
voir level in itself would have prevented the old time 
log sluicing operation. 





A Fire Retardant Is Being Used as a 


Glue for Veneers. 


In studying the fire retardant treatment of wood by 
means of chemicals sodium silicate has always received 
a considerable amount of attention and a number of 
protective paints depend largely upon this ingredient. 
Sodium silicate is a liquid glass or a chemical combina- 
tion of soda and quartz rock dissolved in water. It 
fuses under heat and forms an incombustible coating. 
In soluticn it is used to spray scenery, textiles etc. in 
theaters to render them uninflammable. 

Attention, however, has not hitherto been promi- 
nently called to the fact that sodium silicate is largely 
used as a substitute for animal or vegetable glue in the 


gluing of veneers. A special grade is employed in the 
form of a sirupy liquid that is used cold. It ‘‘sets’’ 
very rapidly and material must be quickly placed in the 
press. 

As an adhesive it is of uniform character and requires 
no heating or mixing. It is an ideal adhesive where 
economy is a principal object, but with some woods its 
alkaline character causes a reaction that discolors the 
work. 

Undoubtedly a piece of furniture that had been cov- 
ered with veneer by the use of this adhesive would prove 
very difficult to set on fire through its finished surfaces, 
this coating of the fire retardant chemical being sepa- 
rated from the outer surface merely by the thin veneer. 
This use of sodium silicate is interesting, although, of 
course, merely incidental to the fire retardant qualities 
of this chemical. 
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TIMBER BRANDING NOW ASSURED. 
[From Engineering Record, October 30, 1915.1] 


Brands for structural timber have been advo- 
cated by this journal for some time and from 
present indications much of the longleaf yellow 
pine timber in the future will receive a mark of 
some kind to identify it. One lumber company, 
which has practically nothing else but longleaf 
1o sell, marks its product with the name of the 
town where it operates. Seven leading mills of the 
Caleasieu district of Louisiana have joined in the 
adoption of a common trademark and brand, in 
which the significant term ‘‘longleaf’’ is promi- 
nent. Another Louisiana concern is using its name 
as a brand under which is claimed ‘‘every desired 
factor in longleaf.’’ Doubtless by this time other 
mills have adopted similar methods to insure the 
engineer and architect in getting longleaf yellow 
pine when he specifies it. 

Another progressive step on the part of the 
lumber manufacturers is the adoption by the 
Southern Pine Association of the ‘‘density’’ rule 
originally formulated by the U. 8S. Forest Service, 
and in use for some time by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission in making purchases of structural tim- 
bers. This, together with the recent visual test 
methods for distinguishing longleaf yellow pine, 
puts the inspection of heavy timbers on a scientific 
basis so much desired by the structural timber 
user. In addition to adopting this rule the South- 
ern Pine Association recommends to its subscrib- 
ers that each piece of timber be branded at the 
mill according to grade. 

While many merchandising difficulties between 
manufacturer, broker, wholesaler and retailer may 
arise from such a radical departure on the part 
of the manufacturers, they should not affect the 
ultimate consumer if he knows what he wants, 
specifies it, and sees that it is delivered. He has 
now a comparatively simple method of ascertain- 
ing what is good material with a guaranty back 
of it. To the complaints and strictures of many 
(not all) engineers and architects as to their ina- 
bility to get suitable timber for structural use is 
no doubt due this revolution in the lumber indus- 
try. Now that the mills are meeting them more 
than half way they should inform themselves fully 
on the subject and take advantage of a much im- 
proved condition. 
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Paper Manufacture Means Greater 
Utilization of Waste. 


In an article that appeared in a_ recent 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was made to re- 
cent experiments by the Forest Products Laboratory, of 
Madison, Wis., which is seeking to develop a satis 
factory process for the making of Kraft paper out of 
southern vellow The article referred to 
said that experiments at the laboratory ‘‘have not been 
completed so as to insure a finished Kraft product as 
yet, but some satisfactory results along these lines 
have been 


issue of 


reference 


pine waste. 


made, it is reported.’’ 

A leading yellow pine manufacturer directs atten- 
tion to the fact that this item might lead readers to 
infer that the making of Kraft paper from yellow pine 
waste is still in the strictly experimental stage. As 
this manufacturer points out, yellow pine waste has 
been used in the manufacture of high grade Kraft 
pape The Yellow Pine Paper Mill Com- 
pany’s plant at Orange, Tex., has put out an excellent 
quality of paper, and the Southern Paper Company at 
Moss Point, Miss., has also had very satisfactory re- 
sults. Many lumbermen have received copies of Mis- 
sissippi newspapers that were printed on stock made 


for some time. 


from yellow pine waste at the Moss Point mill some 
months ago. 
What the article about recent experiments at the 


Forest Products Laboratory did not make plain was 
the fact that the Madison experts are endeavoring to 
simplify the manufacturing process and bring it within 
the scope of reasonable cost. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is not fully advised as to the experience of the various 
paper mills that have utilized southern yellow pine 
waste for the manufacture of Kraft paper, but a gen- 
eral impression is that the process has been more 
costly than it should be but that in time it should be 
so simplified that a great quantity of waste now de- 
stroyed can profitably be made into paper. 

The use of waste in the manufacture of Kraft paper 
is but one of many problems of southern yellow pine 
utilization that are on the eve of solution, and it is 
undoubtedly true that the manufacturer soon will find 
in these new avenues of manufacture profits that are 
sorely needed to offset the constantly narrowing mar- 
gin of profit in the manufacture of lumber. 

The importance of the southern pine industry would 
justify the 
money to construct 


seem to Government in spending enough 

an operating plant of commercial 
size at some central point in the South where experi- 
ments in paper manufacture and in the development 
of valuable by-products from yellow pine waste could 
demonstrate the 
a way that would 


be conducted along such lines as to 
practicability of such processes in 
appeal to the investor, 





The Trade Acceptance Contrasted 
With the Book Account. 


In the wide discussion of the details of the Federal 
Reserve Banking system, at the time the bill was being 
formulated for final passage, it was argued that the dis- 
counting facilities thereby offered would tend to bring 
American commercial practices more in line with those 


of foreign countries, where, instead of a large line of 
accounts receivable with customers upon the ledgers, 
sales, even in small amounts, are usually made upon 


short time drafts with the invoices, which are accepted 


and returned and then discounted by the banks at low 
rates. The introduction of this system in the United 
States has proceeded very slowly thus far since the 


inauguration of the Federal Reserve The 
advantages of this system were discussed at considerable 
length recently by a speaker before the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. He stated that in 1914 the Bank 
of France discounted 28,000,000 pieces of commercial 
paper with a total value of more than $3,000,000,000 
and an average value of about $115 each, practically 
half of the total number of notes or bills being for less 
than $20. 

This speaker pointed out that the ordinary commercial 
concern under this system ean greatly increase its bor- 
rowing capacity by placing its current accounts receiv- 
able in bankable form. He referred to one large con- 
cern doing business with more than fifty different lines 
of trade in the United States that put this system into 
effect a year ago and has succeeded in closing about 20 
percent of its accounts receivable hy acceptances without 
any curtailment of business. The speaker urged that 
the National Association of Credit Men through all its 
branches inangurate an educational campaign in. favor 
of the wider use of the trade acceptance. 

This speaker also pointed out that the forwarding of 
a draft for acceptance with the invoice need not neces- 
sarily interfere with the taking of cash discounts if the 
purchaser desires to avail himself of them. There can 
be and often is an understanding that the purchaser has 
the privilege of taking up the acceptance prior to ma- 
turity, with a rebate of interest or, if he wishes-to take 
the cash discount within the ten day period, he ean 


Bank system. 





merely return the unaccepted draft with his remittance. 

In this country there has been a prejudice against the 
sight draft as heretofore used, it being regarded to 
some extent as a reflection upon the credit of the drawee. 
The foreign form of trade acceptance, however, bears 
the same date as the invoice and shows on its face that it 
is for current account and the acceptance of such drafts 
by the purchaser, instead of reflecting upon his credit, 
tends to increase his credit standing with both the bank 
and the creditor. 





New Collection of Wood Specimens Is 
of Educational Value. 


The United States National Museum at Washington 
has recently established a section of wood technology 
and purposes to assemble a collection of native and for- 
eign commercial woods and to illustrate the manner in 
which they are used. The collection will consist of 
planks of approximately commercial size of the better 
grades, each wood being given a natural finish. There 
will, however, be an additional series of specimens illus- 
trating various styles and finishes given to different 
woods. The making of paper wili be iliustrated through 
the successive changes in form of the material and the 
manufacture of venecr, excelsior, matches, toothpicks 
and other wood products will also be illustrated. There 
will also be extended exhibits showing wood distillation 
and other industries related to the forest. 

A collection of this sort at the national capital should 
have a certain educative value and perhaps may assist 
in bringing our national legislators more closely in touch 
with the lumber industry and giving them a more ade- 
quate idea of its commercial importance. 





Steel Interests Give a Hint to Lumber 
Manufacturers. 


Lumbermen should be interested in the plan proposed 
by the steel interests to inaugurate an active promotion 
and publicity campaign, as suggested in a recent address 
before the American Iron & Steel Institute by George H. 
Jones, of Chicago, a brief resume of which will be found 
on page 50 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The speaker, who is vice president and general man- 
ager of sales of the Inland Steel Company, did not hesi- 
tate vigorously to prod the steel interests for their ap- 
parent lethargy in the matter of publicity and urged 
the necessity cf constructive work along this line to de- 
velop new fields for the use of steel and open markets 
for the products of the steel mills that they have not 
hitherto cultivated. 

This is in line with the new order of things in the 
commercial and industrial world and it simply empha 
sizes the fact that lunibermen can not afford to falter 
or lag in any of the various campaigns of education 
and promotion that have been inaugurated or planned. 
They must not only be active but they must lead all 
others, for, as may be noted in the address to which ref- 
erence is made, the steel interests have their eye on 
markets that have heretofore been almost exclusively 
supplied by the lumber industry. 

That the speaker realizes the value of the trade pub- 
lications and that they should have an important place 
in any plan of promotion that is to bring desired results 
may be noted from his warning: ‘‘Trade and technical 
periodicals must not be neglected in making out an 
advertising program.’’ 

That the steel interests, as well as others, are casting 
longing glances at many of the markets for wood and 
preparing to make an effort to wrest them from the 
lumber industry may be noted in the list of articles men- 
tioned in the address of Mr. Jones that he thinks could 
be made of steel and for which a demand may be ere- 
ated by a proper publicity. 

All of this should set lumbermen to thinking more 
seriously, both individually and collectively, on the 
matter of promotion and publicity and the importance 
of leaving nothing undone to teach the consumer the 
utility and the advantages of wood and of keeping the 
retailers constantly informed of where they can secure 
the most desirable material with which to supply the 
demand thus created. 





New Building Device Adds to Sub- 
stitutes for Wood. 


Announcement has been recently made in technical 
journals of a device intended to support metal lath upon 
walls at a distance to provide desired air space between 
the plaster coat and the wall and it is intended, there- 
fore, to do away with wooden furring strips. This de- 
vice consists of steel tubes of appropriate lengths with 
a lip or flange that is inserted through the mesh of the 
wall lath and bent over, a nail being then driven through 
the tube into the wall. It requires about twelve posts 
per square yard to furnish a sufficiently rigid support. 

Inasmuch as wood furring strips have hitherto been 
almost universally used for such purposes this device 
supplies another substitute for wood. 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


WHAT IS VIRGINIA SILVER SPRUCE? 

Will you kindly give us what information you can in regard 
to Virginia silver spruce? 

[The above inquiry comes from an eastern lumbe; 
wholesaler. Sudworth’s ‘‘Check List of the Forest Trees 
of North America’’ makes no mention of this wood, 
which is also apparently unknown to the other authors 
of books on commercial woods. Of the botanical spruces 
only red spruce and black spruce are given a geographical 
distribution reaching into the Virginia mountains. Syd. 
worth is usually careful to give all of the known con. 
mon names of any botanical variety but does not men. 
tion ‘‘ Virginia silver spruce’’ in his list. If the name 
is used it must be very limited locally.—EniTor. | 


MEANING OF TRADE TERMS. 


The extension division of the University of Wisconsin, as 
you doubtless know, is conducting a course in the uses of 
lumber, which is a very commendable undertaking. 

One of the students recently raised the question as to the 
difference, if any, between ‘‘quarter-sawed” and “rift-sawed" 
lumber and would especially iike to have information as to 
these processes. 

I believe that you have published some excellent articles 
with diagrams on these questions. If you have them to spare, 
it will be very helpful if you will kindly send clippings which 
contain these articles to Prof. E. B. Norris, University Exte- 
sion Division, Madison, Wis., and I can assure you that both 
Professor Norris and myself will be grateful to you for the 
kindness. 

[The above communication comes from a well known 
lumber association secretary. The AMERICAN Lumper- 
MAN has several times published a series of diagrams 
showing the methods of quarter sawing lumber, the last 
time on April 19, 1913, and has sent a copy of this paper 
to Professor Norris, as suggested. 

Quarter-sawed lumber is lumber sawn in a direction 
transverse to the annual rings, or in an approximately 
radial direction. It takes its name from the fact illus. 
trated in the diagrams referred to, that often a log is 
approximately quartered as the first step in the sawing 
process. Inasmuch as true quarter sawing would produce 
wedge-shaped pieces (which is what is actually done in 
the manufacture of eastern clapboards or bevel siding 
upon the clapboard machine), lumber, of course, can not 


be conveniently manufactured with all the boards per-, 


fectly quartered; but the figure of quartered lumber is 
often better when the direction is tangential. 

‘*Rift-sawed’’ means practically the same as quarter- 
sawed, although one speaks of rift-sawed flooring and of 
quarter-sawed oak or other boards. The term ‘‘edge- 
grain’’ also means the same thing and is really more 
descriptive than either of the other terms. This term is 
more usually applied to yellow pine flooring. The 
term suggests the fact that where the edge of the grain 
is presented to wear the flooring wears without slivering 
and more evenly.—EDITOR. | 


TRANSPORTATION OF LOGS AND LUMBER BY 
FLUME. 


I would thank you to forward me particulars of flumes for 
driving saw logs; also for driving lumber. If a book covering 
this subject is published kindly advise me where same can be 
procured. 

[The book by Prof. R. C. Bryant, professor of lum- 
bering at Yale University, having the title ‘‘Logging,”’ 
deals in Chapter 23 with flumes and log sluices for the 
transportation of both logs and lumber, giving illustra- 
tions showing construction of flumes, trestles ete. The 
twenty-three pages of this chapter will be found very 
useful, including tables of the amounts of lumber, nails 
and labor required for construction. This book is also a 
very valuable book on all subjects connected with logging 
operations and is supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
prepaid, for $3.50.—EDITOR. | 


CHIPPEWA VALLEY IS A MANUFACTURING 
LOCATION. 


Two or three weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carried 
a query as to a location in the West for a match factory, 
which needed a supply of 80,000 feet of basswood a year. It 
struck me this demand was very small and should be probably 
80,000 feet a month. : 

The Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Company, ope! 
ating through the Chippewa Valley of Wisconsin, has estab- 
lished an industrial department, of which I am a part, with 
a view to introducing new industries in that territory, based 
upon the fabrication of wood and the use of hydro-electric 
power. The company is in a position to make advantageous 
terms to power users which quite put coal out of competition. 
The localities themselves, particularly the city of Chippewa 
Falls, are willing to invest in the enterprises that are located 
there, assuming that the epterprisers themselves are iN need 
of additional capital, or are willing to let the localities par- 
ticipate in the propositions. y ‘ 

I should be very glad to be put in connection with your 
match factory man, with a view to determining whether or 
not he would agree to consider a Chipepwa Valley location. 
The basswood supply and the railroad facilities offered at 
that point are the least troublesome factors in the propositio?. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to refer the 
above letter to the original inquirer for a match factory 
location and also publishes it in order to call attention 
to the manufacturing facilities of the Chippewa Valley, 
that old time lumbering center. The annual quantity . 
match material as published was as stated in the lette! 
of inquiry.—EDIToR,. ] 
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The lumber business of the country still continues 
on the uptrend. In normal years this is the season 
when a slight subsidence in demand is usually notice- 
able, but this has not by any means been a normal 
year. Until late into the summer the buying had 
been for current use rather than for stocking ahead. 
Late in September and all through October, however, 
the demand continued to increase, especially in the 
South, until stocks had been pretty well riddled, and 
the prospect is that the year will close with less than 
the usual stocks to be carried over to its end, which 
should assure a firm market and an active demand 
early in the coming year. In this respect the out- 
look for the manufacturing end of the business is ex- 
ceedingly bright, particularly should the fall season 
be long and the winter favorable. In the present 
aspect of the matter producers have reason to take 
a cheerful view of the prospect. 

* * * 

A noteworthy feature of the situation is that the 
favorable state of the general market pertains to 
about all of the leading woods convertible into sal- 
able products. Building in the cities and in the coun- 
try is remarkably well maintained for so late in the 
fall, with the result that lumber is steadily going out 
of the yards, and by direct delivery from arriving 
cars. From general appearances it seems that a heavy 
volume of trade will be maintained on building ac- 
count throughout November and well into December, 
if the weather shall be at all favorable. As a general 
thing the season’s demand for lumber has been prin- 
cipally on building and industrial account. The Euro- 
pean war has naturally acted as a deterrent to general 
foreign demand, but there have been heavy drains on 
the southern market for boards and in the hard- 
woods for gun stocks and other material. Clear spruce 
has also had its innings. 

* * * 

Taking a broad view of the situation, a strong 
general market may be expected at the end of the 
year and the beginning of 1916. Of course, much will 
depend upon the prices that will prevail for farm 
products. Crops have been exceedingly large. The 
building up of outlying districts in the cities and the 
urban centers, a result of the growth of population, 
should call for large quantities of building material. 
Attention is called to the building conditions in many 
of the larger cities of the country. In Chicago, not- 
withstanding the big strike, building permits have 
kept up remarkably well and it is doubtful whether 
building construction will be much less than a year 
ago. The demand is heavy and will so continue until 
freezing weather puts a stop to outdoor construction. 
In most other large cities of the country the same con- 


ditions obtain. 
* * * 


The greatest improvement noticeable in any branch 
of the lumber industry is in southern yellow pine. 
Not for many months have yellow pine manufacturers 
been in a position to dominate the market as they 
are today. General business may be said to be in bet- 
ter shape than it has been at any time in the last two 
years. Lumbermen have shared in the improvement 
to a limited degree and whether they will derive the 
full benefits of the general trade improvements de- 
pends largely upon the course they will pursue in the 
future. Users of lumber are not adverse to a fair 
schedule of value. They realize that a concern that 
has invested its money in timberlands and mill prop- 
erty is entitled to a fair run for its money and know 
also that this can be had only by their receiving a 
reasonable price for their product. Mill activity is 
regulated largely by stock sheets and order books. 
Conditions are a great deal better than for many 
months, as is shown by current prices, which are more 
stable and are more nearly uniform than at any time 
im the last eighteen months. The yellow pine market 
has not yet attained that ideal condition when special 
and transit cars are not offered at bargain prices. On 
the whole, however, there is very little transit business 
at this time and offers of lumber at bargain counter 
prices are limited. Conflicting reports are made 
Tegarding the volume of stock in the hands of retail 
lumbermen. It is pretty generally known, however, 
that few of the country yards have laid in supplies. 
The exception to this general rule is found in the case 
of some of the lineyard concerns. It is rather difficult 
for the retail lumberman, the bulk of whose trade is 
trom the farmers, to appreciate the advantage of 
Stocking up at this time, especially in view of the 
facts that inventory season is rapidly approaching and 
that farmers are still busy in their fields and up to 
the present have had no time to consider either repairs 
or improvements. The cultivating and harvesting of 
crops have occupied the farmer for the last three 
months and much outdoor work is still to be done, so 
it is doubtful whether his attention will be really 
directed to making necessary repairs for a few weeks. 
Owever, the time is coming when ‘he will have the 


opportunity to look around and decide on what he 
wants to do in the building way, and the dealer who 
has not kept close tab of his stocks may find that he 
is not in a position to supply the requisitions made 
upon him. If he can secure stocks promptly he may 
be able to furnish what is demanded by his custom- 
ers, but his profits will undoubtedly be greatly re- 
duced by reason of the recent advances in prices and 
the possibility of paying more for lumber than could 
be obtained for it in the market at this time. 
* * * 

It might be apropos at this time to sound a note of 
warning to southern pine manufacturers, for if pro- 
duction is continued at about the present rate the out- 
put can be sold at good prices. If the cut, however, 
is materially increased within a short time the over- 
anxiety of a few to sell will bring about a general 
slashing of prices. With anything like a serious car 
shortage a more conservative cut may be necessary. 
This situation is undoubtedly understood by the oper- 
ators, for it is only a matter of history repeating itself, 
and hope is felt that they will show a disposition to 
conduct their business affairs in accordance with this 


view. 
* * * 


The situation in the Southeast, in both the cypress 
and the yellow pine trade, as reflected in this week’s 
market correspondence, is one of continual improve- 
ment. In a span of a very few days the market has 
swung from lethargy to activity, one of the most re- 
markable transitions in the history of the local lumber 
trade. The mills of Georgia and Florida have taken 
on all the business that they can handle for a period 
of from thirty to ninety days, and beyond this point 
they are not making any bookings, on account of the 
rapidly rising prices. News dispatches say that the 
woods are full of buyers who are vainly trying to 
cover their immediate requirements at any price. 
From Jacksonville, which is the chief port of distri- 
bution, comes the word that price offerings on some 
items are a little better than the top prices that ex- 
isted during the banner year 1906. An instance is 
related wherein one of the largest wholesalers in 
New York, who could not understand why his local 
buyers were not able to secure stock at what he con- 
sidered to be a fair market value, made a trip to the 
mill district, where he found that the condition was 
even more serious than his buyers had reported. Busi- 
ness is better than it has been in years and the feeling 
among the lumbermen is that this is not a mere tem- 
porary reaction but a return to a stable market, where- 
in there is once more a profit in the business. 

* * * 

In the Southwest the most important development to 
the southern yellow pine trade is in the increased 
buying by the railroads. They have been placing 
large orders for stringers at prices that are considered 
to be high. Siding, lining, roofing and decking are 
also bringing good prices. In Texas the situation is 
considered to be very healthy. The last month there 
has been an increased call of unfilled orders of nearly 
33,000,000 feet, notwithstanding the fact that the 
mills have been reported as shipping to capacity. 
This would indicate that the demand is steadily be- 
coming larger, while the production has remained 
close to a normal basis. In Louisiana many of the 
mills are in an unfortunate position, being unable to 
take all the orders offered, notwithstanding the pleas- 
ing prices. There is a scarcity of stock and the car 
situation is a disturbing factor, although it is not 





RALLY IN WESTERN TIMBER TRADE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 3.—Trade conditions 
here show a marked improvement. A recent 
advance of 50 cents in coastwise freight rates 
from northern mills is being maintained and rep- 
resentatives of the northern mills are generally 
asking an additional 50 cents, making an ad- 
vance of $1 on the delivered price of lumber 
from that section, although as yet the last half 
dollar is not always obtained. The Aurelia 
going into commission this week takes the last 
vessel out of Oakland Creek, and as all large 
vessels are in the offshore trade because of high 
offshore rates, indications point to still further 
coastwise charter advances. There is also a 
firmer feeling in sugar and white pine and red- 
wood in sympathy with the yellow pine situa- 
tion, and Coast lumbermen generally are much 
more optimistic. Rail shipments from Oregon 
mills are being hampered by a scarcity of cars, 
making deliveries slow. 











REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


thought that it will really become a serious problem 
as in former years. Domestic demand is steadily 
improving, especially in the country districts. 

* — * ; 

Reports received this week from the Pacific coast are 
more encouraging than for some time. Trade conditions 
are gradually but surely becoming better. San Francisco 
reports that coastwise freight rates have advanced 50 
cents and northern mills are asking an additional 50 
cents, making $1 on delivered price. The feeling in 
sugar pine, white pine and redwood in California is 
stronger, in sympathy with southern pine. The lumber- 
man as a usual thing is an optimistic chap and the west- 
ern manufacturers have more confidence in a bigger re- 
quirement in the near future than for some time. They 
are seemingly more disposed to pile their product and 
await the coming market than to force sales at cut 
prices. Factory and railroad material is moving a little 
better, with some call for car lumber. Yard stock is 
not active and business in that line is not showing large 
volume. However, the leading mills report a fair move- 
ment of lumber, drop siding and flooring being in espe- 
cially good demand. Dimension is also steady. Silo 
stock is moving in larger quantities than for some time. 
Offshore trade is unchanged. The demand for all kinds 
of clear spruce is especially strong, prices on this mate- 
rial being very firm. In the middle West demand for 
fir shows a notable improvement, especially since the 
higher prices for southern yellow pine. Much fir dimen- 
sion is being used in western Kansas and Nebraska where 
freight rates make it possible to compete with the south- 
ern product. Red cedar siding shows a little more 
strength. Red cedar shingles remain at the same low 
level that has prevailed for several weeks; on the premium 
brands there seems to be a tendency to firm up, but the 


demand is not large. 
* * 


The hardwood market is much better than it was a 
month ago in the North and South. Dry lumber is 
absorbed .more readily. Bill oak stock is in good de- 
mand; plain oak is selling at advanced prices, especially 
in the upper grades, and common oak is moving better, 
with improved quotations. Poplar is in better demand, 
with prices firmer than for some time. Gum shows con- 
siderable strength, thick stock for furniture trade having 
had a good run recently. Sound wormy chestnut is pick- 
ing up. Ash continues to be a steady mover. Walnut is 
in especially good shape. Northern manufacturers are 
feeling better than for the last year, notwithstanding the 
fact that stocks are still well rounded out. Flooring 
manufacturers are having a good trade and the steady 
building in the larger cities of the country calls for lots 
of hardwood for interior trim. The outlook for hard- 
woods during 1916 is better than for any time during 
the last eighteen months. 

* * * 

Heavy sales are being made in northern pine notwith- 
standing the near approach of winter. Generally speak- 
ing, the weather has been favorable to building in 
country and in town and this has been an aid to the ‘ 
disposition of lumber. Retail yards have been obliged 
to replenish their stocks and considerable rush business 
consequently has come to the mill. Shipments con- 
tinue to show an increase over those of September. In 
the East the trade is much better than two months ago, 
more particularly in the upper grades, as industrial ex- 
pansion has resulted in a better call for pattern stock. 
This class of material is holding exceedingly firm as to 
price. As a matter of fact the general price situation is 


unchanged. a an oo 


Since the improvement in yellow pine there has been a 
much better demand for hemlock and if the present in- 
crease in demand will keep up the northern manufactur- 
ers will go into winter quarters with greatly reduced 
stocks. Under such circumstances prices are not likely 


to recede. 
* ao 7 


The demand for cypress at all points of consumption 
is showing seasonable volume and favorable reports come 
from all the wholesale market centers. The cypress 
manufacturers are in unusually good position, there be- 
ing no great surplus of dry cypress lumber at the mills, 
while the consumption has been steady, and this branch 
of the industry is well established. Consequently prices 
are held firm and steady. 





In A supplement Commerce Reports says that the wood 
trade in Germany suffered many losses because of the 
war and the manufacture of furniture practically ceased. 
The demand for cellulose decreased considerably. There 
were also feeder orders for railroad ties. One exception 
is noted. The willow ware industry, employing thousands 
‘of hands, turned its attention from the usual wooden- 
ware manufacture to the making of thousands of cases 
to be used in shipment of cartridges, shells and other 
projectiles. During 1914, $341,657 worth of willow ware 
was shipped from Coburg, Germany, into the United 
States. 
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The growing interest in standard domestic securities 
and notably in railroad bonds suggests that the time 
may be opportune for the issuance of Government obli- 
gations to cover immediately the constantly growing 
deficit and indirectly make way for the bonds that 
will be necessary when the Government actively 
undertakes largely increased expenditures for the army 
and navy, if indeed it does so. The form new Gov- 
ernment obligations should take and what rate of 
interest they should or could bear cause considerable 
speculation. On the face of it, remembering that for- 
eign loans placed in this country have carried any- 
where from 4 to 6 percent, with the great Anglo- 
French loan yielding above 5 percent, it has been 
doubted if 3 percent obligations of this country 
could be floated at par. The fact can be definitely 
determined only by the experiment. 


* * * 


Panama bonds, which are lying in the Treasury 
awaiting issue at the convenience of the Govern- 
ment, carry 3 percent and have no circulation priv- 
ileges. Yet there is a large demand for long time 
securities of unquestioned soundness for the use of 
estates, trust funds ete. In the lack of sufficient 
Government obligations trustees etc. have often been 
obliged to turn to securities of other classes when 
they would have much preferred Government paper. 
In addition to this, which is a very real demand, 
though of uncertain size, a certain amount of senti- 
ment attaches to any direct obligation of the Govern- 
ment. It is thought by financiers, therefore, that per- 
haps the whole issue of Panama Canal bonds could 
be floated at par. In view, however, of the uncer- 
tainties at home and abroad of the situation—as to 
the actual need of funds in this country, as to the 
demands that will be made upon it by foreign coun- 
tries and met by the United States—a growing feel- 
ing seems to be that the issuance of bonds, either 
the Panama or of some new series, should be post- 
poned until the situation becomes more clear. One 
proposition, therefore, which meets with a good deal 
of favor is to issue as many as may be needed of 
convertible, one year notes, the holder having the 
option at the end of the year or at the end of their 
term to take his pay in cash or in bonds of the 
United States, with the same option lying in the 
Government, so that the total issue of new securities 
might be regulated by its needs as well as by the 
desires of the public. 


* * * 


Summaries for the business of last week in the 
steel trade were to the effect that the rail orders were 
about 300,000 tons, Boston & Maine closing for 25,000 
and the Maine Central for 30,000, with numerous 
smaller orders, together with the Russian order, which 
was closed for somewhere between 50,000 and 60,000 
tons. It is said that, including light sections, the rail 
contracts for the week footed up 337,000 tons, making 
the total rail contracts actually placed in October 
774,000 tons. Car orders are estimated to have to- 
taled 15,000, which represents more than $16,000,000 
in value. Altogether, the railway requirement in 
rails, cars and locomotives that was provided for 
by orders placed this week is estimated to have totaled 
in value $25,000,000. A Pittsburgh letter says that 
within the next few weeks additional orders of the 
sort are expected to be placed amounting to some- 
where between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000. In addi- 
tion to the business in rails, cars and locomotives last 
week, structural steel was the recipient of orders to 
the extent of 50,000 tons, according to the New York 
Commercial. This is largely for railroad and elevated 
railroad work. 

* * * 

New classified rates would have gone into effect on 
the Panama Railroad November 1. Soon after the 
canal was closed by the slides with which the manage- 
ment is now contending a flat rate of $3 a ton on all 
kinds of freight was put into effect to meet the 
emergency, this rate to be superseded by the classi- 
fied rate November 1, it being felt that shipping 
would have adjusted itself to the conditions by that 
time. But the new rates met with a great deal of 
opposition and therefore announcement was made 
on the last day of October by Secretary Garrison that 
the new classified rates had been ordered withdrawn 
for the present and the flat rate of $3 a ton on all 
kinds of freight continued. 





The Pacific & Eastern Steamship Company, incor- 
porated at Albany, N. Y., October 30 with a capital of 
$2,000,000, greatly pleases the national administration 
in the announcement of its intention to take the place 
of the Pacific Mail service from the United States 
to the Orient. It is to be hoped that the line can 
get promptly into service, but it still has its boats to 
buy or build or charter. The Department of Com- 
merce states that the company is a joint American 
and Chinese enterprise, with the capital evenly di- 
vided between citizens of the two countries. The 
directorate of seven contains four Americans and 
three Chinese. The president of the company is 
John Mitchell, jr., of Washington, D. C., president of 
the Washington & Southern Bank of that city. New 
York shipping circles say that the new company will 
acquire some of the Pacific Mail ships as well as that 
eoncern’s terminals in California and Washington State 


and in the Orient. 
* * * 


It looks now as though the demand by foreign Gov- 
ernments upon our finances might be much heavier 
than had been expected, though not perhaps any 
heavier than wisdom as to international relations 
would indieate that it should be. Since fhe Euro- 
pean war began loans have been made by this coun- 
try to foreign Governments to the amount of $852,- 
500,000, France being the heaviest borrower, Canada 
coming next, Argentina third. Assuming that half 
of the Anglo-French credit is assumed by France, 
that arrangement brings the credit extended to France 
up to $320,000,000, $30,000,000 being in one year 
notes, $30,000,000 in collateral loan and $20,000,000 
in a special credit. The Canadian Government itself 
has borrowed $40,000,000 and municipalities $120,- 
000,000. Americans had lent to Italy $25,000,000, 
Germany $25,000,000, Argentina $40,000,000 and so 
on. In addition to these loans to the Governments 
have been the enormous credits extended in a com- 
mercial way through the banks to other agencies than 
governmental. While the war munition industry is 
unquestionably financed by the foreign Governments 
that are the purchasers, the actual financing is done 
through private parties or banks or syndicates in such 
a way that the cash is paid by the Government or 
the credit extended to the Government. A good deal 
of this financing has been done through the return 
of American securities from abroad; the amount is 
unknown but it has been estimated in some quarters at 
as high as $2,000,000,000. 


* * * 


But all this country has done is but a beginning; 
not perhaps in the magnitude but in the scope of 
American financial operations. If the United States 
is to exercise the influence abroad hitherto exercised 
by other countries it must take its place not merely 
in diplomacy but in finance. If American goods are 
to take the place of those manufactured in other 
countries the credit must go with the goods, and so 
on through banking and transportation facilities, 
which mean enormous sums of money and much care- 
ful discrimination in the way the funds are handled. 
But the resources of the United States are so great 
and the capacity to meet the available funds is so 
enlarged over what they were not long ago that 
Americans look forward with equanimity to any load 
that is likely to be placed upon them, either foreign 
or domestic. They have the power to take the place 
in the world that they desire, but have they the 
will and the knowledge? 


* * * 


All the bank comment that has come to the ob- 
servation of this department has been practically uni- 
formally to the effect that domestic business is now 
showing itself so unmistakably that business men 
are entitled to conclude that from now on domestic 
business will have due consideration. The National 
City Bank of New York has this to say: 


The outstanding feature of the business situation in Oc- 
tober has been the fact that all trade has been unmistakably 
better. We expressed the opinion two months ago that as 
the season for fall trade came on the country would swing 
into a broad, general state of activity, and that expectation 
has been realized. Every part of the country now sends 
good reports, and the contrast they make with the condi- 
tions of a year ago is calculated to inspire the most profound 
sentiments of relief, satisfaction and gratitude. 

Current railway earnings and bank clearings are now com- 
paring with the subnormal figures of a year ago, and show 














heavy gains, for traffic and trade a year ago were about as 
poor as could be. Allowance must be made for extraordinary 
activity in certain lines, notably automobiles and war mate- 
rials, but the general merchandise movement is much freer, 
and more confidence is manifested in commercial and indus- 
trial circles than at any time since the outbreak of the war, 
The figures for idle cars have taken a sudden drop, and com- 
plaints of car shortage, congestion of traffic and of labor 
shortage are becoming frequent. 

In Chicago the National Bank of the Republic in 
its November 1 circular has the following general 
statement: 

Thus far there has been no break in the general movement 
toward expansion in domestic business, Although hesitancy 
has characterized this development, the movement has been 
progressive. Given a due regard for proper business caution, 
there is no reason why business men generally should not 
regard the future with greater confidence than at any time 
during the past three years at least. The Mexican situation, 
the solution of which at one time seemingly could not escape 
actual hostilities, has now passed into the background of 
our national affairs, at least in so far as its influence on busi- 
ness is concerned. Likewise, relations with European na- 
tions have returned to a friendly basis, thereby removing 
perhaps the greatest cause of doubt and uncertainty in busi- 
ness circles. During the next twelve months domestic pol- 
itics, incidental to the forthcoming presidential campaign, 
will grow in ever increasing ratio as those months pass. 
But on whatever basis the opposing parties make their appeal 
to the country, it is considered as certain that platforms of 
all parties will contemplate a more uniformly constructive 
legislation than the last few contests have brought forth. 

Regarding the influence of the railroad situation 
upon the business outlook the same circular says: 

The one thing needed to complete the present optimistic 
outlook in business is a betterment of railroad revenues. 
And, to a small degree at least, recent earning statements 
meet the requirement. With the exception of the roads of 
the Northwest, every section of the country is contributing 
toward this better showing. 

The National City Bank of Chicago notes a factor 
of great significance in the new constructive move- 
ment in general business which it finds noticeable 
through the West and reflected by increased con- 
sumption of merchandise, larger export orders, and 
a somewhat broader demand for money, and as to 
the current business situation the circular says: 

Much of the present activity comes from an improved 
domestic demand rather than from increased foreign busi- 
ness. The country is going ahead at a rapid rate, and except 
for the prevailing craze for war stocks there is relatively 
little speculative initiative. Business is being conducted upon 
a high plane of integrity. After the new year opens there 
is likely to be an attempt made to form new industrial 
combinations of large capital. These plans have not been 
formulated yet, however, and will depend largely upon what 
happens abroad. Our record crops will add an immense 
amount of new wealth to the country—probably the largest 
amount ever derived from that source—and because of the 
unusual conditons prevailing abroad there is sure to be good 
foreign market for whatever foodstuffs we have to spare. 
Labor is on the whole well employed, except in a few sec- 
tions where there is reported to be a small surplus. Less 
interest attaches to the reassembling of Congress than usual 
owing to the less radical sentiments which prevail after the 
hardships of a year of world-war. 


In August, the last full month before the slides closed 
the Panama Canal, the lumber tonnage eastbound was 
20,654. These are cargo tons. In two or three cases 
the reports have given also the number of feet, and 
apparently a thousand feet of lumber is about equiva- 
lent to 1.7 cargo tons. The information is too meager 
to warrant making that estimate in any probable way, 
but if it would be correct the August movement would 
have been a little larger, or at an annual rate of well 
over 100,000,000 feet. Predictions that the trade be- 
tween the Pacific and Atlantic coasts in lumber would 
within a year or two have reached 150,000,000 feet 
seem so far to have been justified, but such a move- 
ment must be a great disappointment to the enthusiasts 
who expected to find a market for half a billion feet of 
Pacific coast lumber on the Atlantic seaboard. 


* * * 


The closing of the canal has deranged or, delayed a 
good many plans. Recently there have been inquiries 
as to the possibility of moving lumber via the canal to 
New Orleans and thence up the Mississippi River by 
barge. It is the opinion of the AMERICAN LUMBER MAN, 
however, that not much in the way of enlargement of 
business or its elaboration ‘can be done until norma! ves 
sel conditions are restored after’ the close of the war. 
Then may be expected normal amount of vessel room and 
normal rates and the trade will be in position to develop 
itself along natural lines. In the meantime the condi- 
tions are postponing at least the somewhat embarrassing 
competition on the eastern seaboard between yellow pine 
and Douglas fir. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


= ('rage for women was defeated in New York, Massachu- 
ge Pennsylvania November 2 by big majorities. New 
York State also voted against the new constitution. 

Samuel W. McCall, Republican, was elected governor of 
PP ae sete November of defeating Governor Walsh, Dem- 
ocrat, in a close contest. A. Stanley, Democrat, was 
elected governor of Kentucky over E. P. Morrow, Republican. 
E. c. Harrington was elected governor of Maryland, defeat- 
ing 0. E. Waller, Republican, by a small majority. 

For the second time in two years Ohio voters November 2 
rejected a statewide prohibition amendment to the constitu- 
tion by a majority estimated at 40,000. 

The anchor of the steamer Hsparanta of the United Fruit 
Steamship Company’s White Fleet November 2 brought up a 
side plate of the battleship Maine from the bottom of the 
Havana harbor. si cat 

ario Resta, driving a Peugeot car, won the -mile race 
cathe Hhoepahesd bay motor track at New York November 2, 
establishing a new American record for the distance. His 
time was 56:55.71, which beats his own mark of 57 :26 made 
jast month on the same track in the Astor cup race. 

It was officially announced November 2 that 309,993 per- 
sons visited the Panama-Pacific International Exposition to 
celebrate San Francisco day, breaking all previous attendance 
records. ; 

Sixty acts of heroism were recognized by the Carnegie Hero 
‘und Commission in the awards that were announced at the 
fall meeting of the commission at Pittsburgh October 29. In 
eight cases silver medals were awarded and in fifty-two cases, 
bronze medals. ea iia 

nts of the Russian Governmen was reported a 
New York October 28, are seeking to establish a credit loan 
in this country somewhat similar to the recent $500,000,000 
Anglo-French credit loan—although no bond issue is contem- 
plated—of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 and more if it 
can be obtained. a s 

. Thomas Addis and Ralph K. Blair, both of San Fran- 
Pr convicted of violating the neutrality of the United 
States by conspiring to hire and enlist men in this country 
for the British army, were fined $1,000 each in the United 
States district court at San Francisco October 30. No prison 
sentence was imposed. : a i 

Chile has ordered $1,000,000 worth of sanitary appliances 
and equipment from New York and New England dealers dur- 
ing the last two weeks, it was announced October 30. Chile 
also is reported to have ordered five $500,000 submarines 
from a Connecticut shipbuilding firm. ; 

The International Congress of Women opened recently in 
the ballroom of the California building at the Panama-Pacific 
International Expositon at San Francisco. 

Herman Ridder, 65 years old, treasurer of the Democratic 
onllaua! committee and publisher of the New York Staats 
Zeitung, died at New York November 1. 

A tablet to Robert Louis Stevenson, designed by Gutzon 
Borglum, the sculptor, was placed October 30 on the cottage 
where Stevenson once resided at Saranac Lake, New York. 
Mr. Borglum and Robert Davis made dedicatory addresses. 

An American-Norwegian chamber of commerce was _ or- 
ganized permanently at Chicago October 30. E. H. Hobe, 
consul for Norway at St. Paul, was elected president. 

The United States district court at Philadelphia October 
28 decreed that the ownership of the Lehigk & Wilkesbarre 
Coal Company by the Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey is a combination in restraint of trade and that the 
Central company must dispose of its interest in that concern. 


Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Union Pacific railroad and actual head of the system, Oc- 
tober 29 at Denver predicted a great business boom in the 
United States. " 

The New York City budget for 1916 will be about $214,- 
000,000 or duopexiuaately $15,000,000 higher than that of 
1915, according to a semi-official estimate made October 30. 


Articles of incorporation for the American society, de- 
scribed as a “Federation for National Unity,’’ have been 
forwarded to the Secretary of State at a: N: ¥.. ‘The 
purpose of the society is to foster singleminded loyalty to 
the United States. 

Secretary of the Treasury William McAdoo, while in Chi- 
cago October 31, predicted that the United States is entering 
on “the greatest era of prosperity in its history. 

The general education board of New York, one of John D. 
Rockefeller’s philanthropic enterprises, announced October 31 
it had made gifts totaling $375,000 to four colleges and had 
provided the funds for a number of-novel experiments in the 
field of education. 7 

The National Security League has named the judges who 
are to select the best essay on the wisdom and necessity of 
preparedness for the $500 prize offered by Jules S. Bache. 
They are Harry Pratt Judson, president of the University 
of Chicago; Cyrus Northup, former president of the Uni- 
peg nd of pao, and Albert Bushnell Hart, a professor 
at Harvard. 

Blanch Walsh, the well known actress, died at Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 31 at the age of 42 years. 

The net earnings of the Pennsylvania railroad lines east 
of Vittsburgh for September, amounting to $7,282,021, were 


the largest for any one month in the history of the company, 
po pags gross earnings of $20,817,361 have been exceeded 
oniy twice, 


Mire, supposed to be of incendiary origin, October 28 de- 
Stroyed Pier 14, at the foot of Broad Street, Seattle, occu- 
pied by Dodwell & Co, (Ltd.), agents for the Blue Funnel Line 
of British steamers, with much valuable merchandise, entail- 
ing « loss that probably will exceed $500,000. 

‘The Los Angeles (Cal.) police force has set the pace for 
other police bodies of the country by the addition of a balloon 
Shaped aircraft that will be used to chase criminals. 
ot rifle used by Abraham Lincoln in deer hunting brought 
$255 in a sale of Lincoln relics at New York. It was part 


of the collection of John E. Burton of Milwaukee. 

_ Vollowing a conference between President Wilson and 

Sec etary of State Lansing October 28 regarding the Chicago 

aed rs’ claims against the British Government, it became 
t 





n that the President soon will dispatch two notes to Lon- 
don demanding that Great Britain withdraw from the posi- 
tion it has assumed. 


~'e American commission for relief in Belgium will under- 
ta'« similar work in Poland as requested by Germany, pro- 
vcod the consent pf Russia and its allies san be obtained. 
It i. estimated that $30,000,000 a month wiil be required to 
f the destitute millions in the eastern theater of war. 
‘trangements have been made with the German Govern- 
. for wireless communications between Sweden and 
‘America via the wireless station at Nauen, Germany, and 
te American station at Sayville, N. Y 


ait his annual report submitted. October 31 to Secretary 
Wis d inereases in the navy’s store of supplies to make pos- 
a ‘oo placing of the fleets upon a war basis at a few hours’ 





..¢ possibility of obstruction to the administration’s new 
tat#tY Policy on the part of the national guard organiza- 
— has been gee ed removed, officials at_ Washington_be- 
an e, as a result of the conference between Secretary of War 
7arrison and Officials of the national militia bodies recently. 


ls, Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, paymaster general, - 


Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels last week received 
telegrams trom chairmen of committees in twenty-four States 
and from seventeen directors of the national organization of 
the Navy League, congratulating him upon the administra- 
tion’s program of naval construction which will place the 
United States in a high rank among the world’s naval powers 
within the next few years. 


Speaking before members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association at a banquet in Chicago November 1, Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo said that those who comprised the 
class of people most concerned in adequate steamship lines 
to deliver American products to foreign markets were farmers 
and laboring men. He advocated the establishment of a 
merchant marine as a naval auxiliary. 


Olive Whitman, 8-year-old daughter of Governor Whitman, 
November 1 christened with a bottle of champagne the new 
hydroaeroplane presented to the naval militia of the State 
of New York by Glenn H. Curtiss through the national 


aeroplane fund. 
Washington. - 


Nearly 1,500 names appear on a list issued October 31 by 
the Treasury Department of persons who have failed to repay 
money advanced them by the United States Government when 
they were stranded in Europe at the outbreak of the war. 


Brand Whitlock, American minister to Belgium, has trans- 
mitted a lengthy report to the United States Government, 
reviewing in detail the steps taken by him and the members 
of his legation staff in connection with the execution by 
the German military authorities of Miss Edith Cavell, a 
British nurse. 


Practically double federal appropriations for State militia 
and opening of the proposed continental army to any organi- 
zation or individual of the National Guard desiring to enter 
and free to do so, are contemplated in the army side of the 
administration’s national defense program. 

A protest against the seizure of the American steamer 
Hocking by a British man-of-war which carried it, with a 
prize crew aboard, into Halifax, was lodged November 1 with 
Secretary of State Lansing by Richard G. Wagner, president 
of the American Transatlantic Steamship Company, the 
Hocking’s owner. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission November 1, in dis- 
missing the case of the railroad commission of Nevada against 
the Southern Pacific Company, ruled that American railroads 
were justified in charging two train fares for drawing rooms 
and one and one-half fares for compartments on sleeping cars 
exclusive of the Pullman charges. 


Upon the complaint of a cook in a Bisbee (Ariz.) restau- 
rant, the United States Supreme Court November 1 an- 
nulled as unconstitutional the Arizona anti-alien labor law, 
enacted into law about a year ago by the vote of the people 
under the’ initiative process of legislation. The statute re- 
quired employers of more than five persons to employ not less 
than 80 percent qualified electors or citizens. 

Hudson Maxim, of the advisory board of the navy, con- 
sulted with Secretary Daniels October 29 regarding a device 
of his for timing the explosion of torpedoes from aeroplanes. 

|Four new hydroaeroplanes have been received at the Navy 
Aeronautic Station at Pensacola, Fla., and the first navy 
“—— will be delivered at the station within the next three 
weeks. ° 


A second-instalment of what has come to be popularly 
known as the United States Government's White Book was 
issued October 28 by the State Department. It gives the text 
of important diplomatic correspondence with the belligerent 
governments of Europe since the publication of the first in- 
stalment last May. 





FOREIGN. 


Sir Charles Tupper, venerable Canadian statesman, died at 
Bexley Heath in England October 30 at the age of 94 years. 

The report of the prison commission shows that in 1914 
sentences were imposed on 114,283 persons in the United 
Kingdom, a decrease from the previous year of more than 
37,000. 

It is estimated that the European war has cost belligerent 
powers $24,801,000,000 to October 20. 

The Chinese Government November 1 rejected the pro- 
posals of Japan, Great Britain and Russia for postponement 
of the decision whether a monarchical form of government is 
to be reéstablished. Telegraphed advices of November 3 in- 
dicate that an election held October 20 determined a return 
of the country to a monarchical form of government. 


Sir Arthur William Rucker died November 1 at London. 
He was widely knowr as a scientist and educator and was 
author of many works on scientific subjects. 


King George of England was severely injured October 29 
when inspecting British troops in France. His horse, fright- 
ened by the cheers of the men for their ruler, reared, throw- 
ing the king to the ground. 

A delegation of business men from all parts of France, 
whose object is the betterment of commercial relations with 
the United States, has left for America. 

The British Government has given its consent to the erec- 
tion of a statue to Miss Edith Cavell on the site offered by 
the Westminster city council between the national portrait 
gallery and St. Martin’s church, adjoining Trafalgar square. 
Sir George J. Frampton, the sculptor, will execute the statue. 

As a tribute to those who have died for their country, 
virtually the entire population of Rome participated October 
31 in the placing of flowers on the monument of the late 
King Victor Emmanuel II. 

Sir Frederick Edward Smith, who has been solicitor gen- 
eral, has been appointed to succeed Sir Edward Carson as 
attorney general of Great Britain. 

A brilliant celebration October 31 of the birth of Emperor 
Yoshihito ushered in the coronation season, thé most notable 
event of which will occur November 10 when the emperor 
will accede formally to the throne of Nippon. 

A statement issued by the Canadian Government Novem- 
ber 3 says Canada’s war expenditures next year on the basis 
of a force of 250,000 men will aggregate from $200,000,000 
to $250,000,000. 

The Panama national assembly passed a bill November 1 
authorizing the president to borrow $1,250,000 in the United 
States with which to rehabilitate the finances of the country. 

Hawaiian sugar planters, it was known November 1, will 
distribute this season to the plantation laborers bonuses total- 
ing $700,000. 

Privy Councilor Kvostoff of Russia has drafted measures 
to combat the abnormal prices in Petrograd. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


‘October 28.—The Germans continue to advance into Serbia 
on the north and down the Morava Valley. The Bulgarians 
cross the Timok River and capture Kniasevatz and Zaitchar. 
Pirot, strongly fortified Serbian town, is also captured by the 
Bulgarians. The Serbians are reported to have recaptured 
Uskup. A Bucharest dispatch says the Russian fleet has re- 
newed its attack on the Black Sea coast of Bulgaria. The 
landing of 150,000 French troops and 100 big guns at Saloniki 
is reported. The Russians continue to hold their main posi- 
tions on the northern front against the violent pressure of the 
Germans at several points. The Italian official statement tells 
of successes along the Isonzo and the capture of many Aus- 
trian prisoners and much ammunition. The French official 
statement reports artillery actions at many points on the 
western front. A new French cabinet—the first coalition 
ministry since France became a republic—headed by Aristide 
Briand, is formed. 


October 29.—Athens dispatch says Veles, Serbia, has been 
recaptured by the Bulgarians. French troops capture Strum- 
nitza, according to an Athens report. The Germans drive back 
the Serbians near Drinsko, south of Visegrad. On the eastern 
battle front the Russians and German armies continue the 
struggle for the Russian Baltic seaport of Riga and for Dvinsk. 
Both Berlin and Petrograd report no change in the situation. 
In the south, Petrograd reports the repulse of Teuton attacks 
and stubborn fighting without much advantage to either side. 
On the western front Paris reports the capture of German 
trenches and 200 prisoners in the Champagne district. Heavy 
artillery fire on the Lorraine front is reported. Vienna 
claims the Italians were repulsed along the whole coastal 
front after sanguinary battles. 


October 30.—A battle in the Black Sea between three Turk- 
ish warships and a Russian squadron of three battleships and 
several cruisers and destroyers is reported. British troops 
which landed at Saloniki are rushed to the Serbian frontier 
on orders from London. German troops reach Batocina, ten 
miles from Kraguivatz, where Serbia’s largest arsenal is 
located, according to a London report. The Austrians on the 
west front are being harrassed by the Montenegrins, while 
reports of Bulgar progress are conflicting. London declares 
500,000 Russians are on the Roumanian frontier awaiting per- 
mission by the Bucharest Government to attack Bulgaria 
from the north along the Roumanian frontier. On the eastern 
front the Russians drive back the Germans near Riga and 
appear to have inflicted a serious reverse on Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg’s army, which is attempting to capture the 
Baltic seaport of Dvinsk. Farther south the Germans report 
taking several Russian towns in the Volhynian district. Paris 
admits that the Germans succeeded in retaking part of the 
positions recently captured near Neuville St. Vaast. Blse- 
where all attacks are repulsed. Constantinople admits that 
terrific bombardments by the Allies on the Gallipoli peninsula 
have caved in certain Turkish trenches. 


October 31.—In the Balkan theater of war, the Austro- 
Germans are surrounding Kraguievatz, Serbia’s munitions 
stronghold. ‘The Montenegrins continue to hamper the Aus- 
trian drive from the west. Delayed reports show the French 
occupation of Strumnitza is true. On the eastern battle front 
the Germans are reported to be evacuating Kovel. Berlin 
claims that Russian forces in the north have been driven out 
of Plakanen on the northern bank of the Missa River, thus 
giving the Germans a new advantage in their effort to capture 
Riga. On the western front the Germans storm an important 
hill northwest of Tahure. 


November 1.—The Germans capture Kraguievatz, Serbia’s 


. 


chief supply station and arsenal depot. Trivunova mountain 
is taken by the Austro-Germans. The Bulgarians advance 
through the mountains to Nish; a dispatch from Sofia says 
Bulgarian artillery has begun a bombardment of the outer 
forts of Nish. On the Uskup-Strumnitza front the Serbs, 
reinforced by French and British, are holding the Bulgarians 
on the defensive. On the western battle front the French and 
Germans continue their fierce battles in the Champagne, but 
neither side makes gains. The Germans are prevented from 
attacking in Belgium by artillery fire. The Germans renew 
their drive on Riga, shifting their attack to the west, and, 
according to Berlin, have advanced to a point west of Schlok. 
From Riga south all along the battle line to Galicia and the 
Roumanian border the Russians are on the offensive, attacking 
fiercely, but being repulsed, according to Berlin. 


November 2.—Premier Asquith explains to the British 
House of Commons the status of the war and defends the 
course of the ministry; Sir Edward Carson in answer to 
Mr. Asquith attacks the British policy in the Balkans and 
at the Dardanelles., Berlin announces further progress of 
the German advance on Riga from the west, and the repulse 
of strong Russian attacks before Dvinsk and in the Galician 
zone. Paris reports cannon duels in progress at many points 
on the western front. In the Balkans, the Germans occupy 
Tschatschak, from which the Serbian capital has been moved 
to Mitrovitza, and capture a pass through the mountains 
south of Milanovac and the heights south of Kraguyevatz. 
The Bulgarian army advances down the Nisava valley toward 
Nish. Austro-German forces capture positions on the Mon- 
tenegro frontier. "English and French transports with a new 
expeditionary force arrive off Kavala, Greece. Vienna asserts 
that the general Italian offensive has failed. 


November 3.—In the Balkan theater of war the Austrian 
forces that crossed the Dvina occupy Usitee (Ushitza). The 
Bulgarian army marching on Nish from the northeast makes 
progress and captures important positions defending the Ser- 
bian capital. The Bulgarians striking toward Nish in the 
Nisava River valley are forced to retire before the enemy. 
The famous Katchanik pass is taken by the Bulgarians ad- 
vancing across central Serbia, northwest of Uskub. To the 
south of Uskub the Bulgarians fail in an attack on the 
Allies’ positions near Krivolak and to the west along the 
positions guarding the Izvor defiie. French troops continue 
to make progress on the southern slopes of the frontier 
mountain chain on the Strumitza front. A dispatch from 
Sofia says that Russia has been notified that unless it speedily 
sends aid to the Serbian armies the Serbian Government will 
be compelled to negotiate a separate peace. Berlin denies 
the reports of the scarcity of food in Germany. On the whole 
eastern battle line the Russians are on the offensiye. . Berlin 
admits the. Germans have been forced to retreat in the region 
of Dvinsk before the Russians. In the center Berlin reports 
Russian attacks repulsed and ground gained. Farther south 
both opposing armies claim the advantage, while in Galicia 
on the Stripa River Petrograd claims another victory for the 
Russians. On the western front the Germans, after 2 gas 
shell bombardment, capture some of the French first trenches 
near Massiges in Champagne. On the Somme, near Frise, 
important German works are destroyed by French mines. 
Several Belgian towns are bombarded. Vienna asserts that 


the Italian attack on the Austrians’ Isonzo front has been 
completely broken down with the loss of 150,000 . men. 
Premier Asquith announces in the British House of Commons 
that another vote of credit will be introduced in the House 
next week; the amount of the 
$1,250,000,000. 


loan is expected to be 
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CUT AND SHIPMENTS INCREASE. 


Western Pine Mills Report Heavier September Ship- 
ments Than in Corresponding Period Last Year. 


The report of shipments for September just issued 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and 
coming from forty-one mills, shows a favorable increase 
as compared with shipments for the corresponding period 











last year, when thirty-nine mills reported. The report 
is as follows: 
1914—— 1915—— 
Cars. Feet. Cars. Feet. 

PS ccbsineeusevae sae 214 5,333,309 300 7,842,394 
er 404 10,181,798 766 18,533,510 
ES yale Sa eis es albie . 639,566 52 1,488,911 
Co a 187 4,125,616 197 4,623,319 
ee 221 5,098,918 358 8,913,435 
Bouth Dakota ......sece0 165 3,950,551 318 7,819,101 
DE. w.60vessss~s se 219 5,306,793 250 6,248,815 
SEER Spin wee» ss see 197 4,604,486 155 3,651,691 
i LiGeas hanes <ses~ ss 195 4,680,502 192 4,499,410 
SE “Gl hses0e%ekeos0% 117 2,795,780 183 4,337,828 
TE whieh pbiess snus 00 12 221,179 169,606 
DEE, cvcccesscceees 132 3,059,889 246 5,898,614 
RSS 14 394,819 31 639,168 
SOD o.cavccvcseuescs 111 2,739,656 147 3,846,598 
 <snvasnvebeee 24 567,502 63 1,491,277 
Seer ee 96 2,601,960 99 2,503,916 
J errr rere 21 524,584 44 1,063,697 

fh Ses Ser 38 908,139 34 871,614 
Oe Seer 3 87,957 4 89,430 
Atlantic Coast States... 200 4,654,125 195 4,789,677 
Other Eastern States... 39 973,328 47 1,042,770 
i  ahugus whee ss 0~ 6 6 147,818 42 1,038,762 
ORIBHOMA .cccccccveces 2 51,404 2 50,162 

eer, Pei ee 2,640 63,640,679 3,733 91,453,705 


The cut for September, 1914, with twenty-nine mills 
reporting, was 85,054,862 feet. In September, 1915, with 
thirty-five mills reporting, the cut was 109,023,244 feet, 
the cut exceeding the shipments for September, 17,569,- 
539 feet. 

The report of shipments for the first nine months of 
1914 and 1915 is as follows: 











1914 1915——— 

Cars. Feet. Cars. Feet. 
eo 43,458,339 1,975 50,096,741 
DEO, seuweeedrdesees © 5,279 127,505,672 4,904 123,065,231 
OO ESS 5,648,061 263 7,496,318 
MIGSMIBRCON 2.00000csece 42,325,465 1,643 37,490,575 


er 2) 
South Dakota... ....0.. 


49,946,648 2,829 
48,067,934 2,295 
289/455 


70,980,472 


55,458,759 











Te Pee 2,7 452 3,236 81,127,321 
ree é 597 1,601 39,035,366 
OES SSS or 2,323 2,252 54,231,012 
DED  Sicensesncs snes 1,651 40,874,862 
OO Soar 115 2,514,149 
Nebraska ....... 1,731 41,164,860 
Missouri 207 4,548,295 
Colorado 1,273 31,072,404 
Wyoming 325 7,841, 266 
Utah .... 7 20,483,673 
Michigan 5,764,123 279 6,606,111 

| Fe 12,320,928 435 11,039,317 
Indiana .... - 627,179 45 1,093,398 
Atlantic Coast States.. 2,030 46,786,161 1,979 48,941,130 
Other’ Eastern States.. 359 8,478,314 513 12,072,129 
PK -censevecce dees 766 18,160,225 128 3,086,622 
NN eee 6 167,078 4 150,986 
Nevada & Oklahoma... 27 602,777 26 647,237 
sl TS Se 27 645,627 6 124,914 

PM ic csuess ssw ee 29,173 700,600,528 30,496 751,243,148 


Below is given a comparative statement of the cut and 
shipments for the first nine months of each of the last 
seven years: 


Year. Cut. Shipments. 
Rs ee ree oe or 584,095,106 610,598,573 
1910 71: 978 663,033,591 
833,181 513,352,003 

,378.896 737,786,597 

698,876,672 654,091,610 

761,912,210 700,600,528 





BONEN Se, Cn ee cer ce 730,240,109 751,243,148 





JUDGMENT IN ANTITRUST SUIT. 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 1—An agreed judgment in the 
antitrust suit of the State of Texas against Carey & 
Young, lumber dealers of Fort Worth, was rendered Sat- 
urday in the district court of Travis County, penalties 
amounting to $1,250 being paid and injunction prohibit- 
ing the defendants from committing any further viola- 
tions of the law being entered. 

Negotiations are under way looking to a settlement or 
compromise of the other antitrust suits against lumber 
dealers, several of which are said to have been already 
settled out of court. 





MILL PLANT DAMAGED BY FIRE. 


St. Louis Concern Plans to Rebuild at Once, 
However—Foreign Orders Will Be Filled. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2.—Fire early last Saturday morn- 
ing in the planing and sawmill of the Charles F. Liebke 
Hardwood Lumber Company did $75,000 damage, covered 
by insurance, to the mill and stables of the company, 
caused $1,000 damage to the paint shop of the C. A. 
Olcott Lumber Company, to the west of the Liebke plant, 
slight damage to nearby establishments and seriously 
threatened several million feet of lumber in the Liebke 
yards. 

Joseph F. Liebke, president of the company, said it 
had about completed a contract for $400,000 worth of 
lumber from England to ship to Hull, rough planks from 
8 to 30 feet in length and from 6 to 20 inches wide, 
which he believed were to be used for building pontoon 
bridges or trenches. Recently an additional contract for 
$200,000 worth of the same sort of material had been 
closed. Since receiving the contract the plant has been 
operating day and night shifts to fill the order. Thirty 
men were at work at the time of the fire, but had no 
trouble in escaping. Thirty horses which were in the 
stable were saved. 

The company has wired millwrights in the East to come 


and give estimates on rebuilding the plant, which it is 
hoped will be in operation in about three weeks, so work 
on the contract may continue. 

The yards of the company occupy about sixteen city 
blocks and contain large quantities of ash, mahogany 
and white oak lumber, which were saved. 

The company is capitalized at $500,000. J. F. Liebke 
is president; F. J. Liebke, vice president, and P. Y. 
Liebke, secretary. 


RED GUM MAKES FINE CABINET WOOD. 


Manufacturers’ Association Presents Its Claims— 
Wood Has High Attractions. 





The beauty and adaptability of red gum as a cabinet 
wood are exemplified in a brochure recently gotten out by 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., of which J. M. Pritchard is secretary. 

To quote from the booklet: 


Red gum has become a leading cabinet wood because of its 
beauty, adaptability and fine workable qualities. Selections 
of lumber or veneer may be made to meet special require- 
ments, either of highly figured wood or plain wood, quarter- 
sawed or plain sawed. Veneer is also manufactured in sliced 
and rotary cut. 

The members of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion have made a careful study of the best methods of manu- 
facturing and caring for gum lumber and veneer, therefore 
affording a reliable source of supply. 

Experience has taught dry kiln men how to handle it 
through the dry kiln satisfactorily, and as a result no more 
difficulty is had in kiln drying red gum than any of the other 
fine cabinet woods. There is no cabinet wood more attractive 
than red gum and it has honestly won the title of ‘“‘America’s 
Finest Cabinet Wood” through its exploitation by the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The red gum tree produces both sap wood and heart wood. 





REPRODUCTION OF BEAUTIFULLY FIGURED RED GUM. 


Commercially the term ‘‘red gum” applies to the heart wood 
of the red gum tree. Unselected gum or sap gum may be 
partially heart wood and partially sap wood, or all sap wood. 

Some red gum trees produce what is termed “figured red 
gum.” The figure in red is fundamentally different from the 
characteristic figures of oak and many other woods. Oak's 
figure in quarter-sawed stock is due to the medullary rays 
with certain modifications by rings of annual growth. The 
figures of plain oak and chestnut, for example, are due almost 
wholly to the rings of growth. Gum’s figure is due to 
neither. The shades and tones cross the rings in every 
direction, though they sometimes follow them with some 
regularity, and medullary rays have practically no visi: 
effect. The colors ramify through thé wood, obeying no 
known law of growth or deposit of earthy matter. 

It is hard to explain why some trees are figured and many 
are not, although it is quite certain that the figure in red 
gum is influenced by the soil and situation; and it will be 
seen that figured red gum logs produce figured lumber either 
by quarter-sawing or plain sawing. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduces a panel of 
quarter-sawed red gum veneer, figured wood, matched, 
which would be hard to tell from Circassian walnut. All 
those interested in red gum should write to Mr. Pritchard 
for this booklet, which is called ‘‘Red Gum Facts.’’ 


SUFFERS SLIGHT STORM DAMAGE. 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referring to 
the damage sustained as a result of the recent Gulf storm 
that swept portions of Louisiana and Mississippi the 
Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., says: 

We are glad to report that damage to our timber was insig- 
nificant, practically nil. We suffered considerable damage here 
at the plant in the way of having smokestacks blown down at 
No. 1 mill and blow pipe blown down on the planing mill and 
also damage to the kiln roofs. Our operations were delayed 
about ten days. 





— 


PACIFIC COAST IS FUTURE FIELD 


No Room for Pessimism in Lumber Market, Says 
Timber Authority, Who Urges Co-operatiox. 


. 4 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30.—H. D. Langille, manager 
here for James D. Lacey & Co., returned today from 
an extended tour of the States that took him as far 
east as Wisconsin and as far south as Louisiana. He wag 
much impressed with the: general improvement in condi- 
tions and the feeling among lumbermen that coiipera- 
tion is, after all, the key to the solution of the trade prob. 
lem that for more than a year past has caused much 
worry. He sees possibilities of closer harmony between 
the South and the Pacific coast. Mr. Langille said: 

During my stay in New Orleans and the eastern part of 
Texas I met many lumbermen from the South, Mississippi and 
elsewhere. From them I learned that within the last sixty 
days the southern yellow pine people have been able to increase 
their average selling price more than $2 a thousand feet, 
and I might say nearly $3. They are all very optimistic, 


They are looking forward to an average price of $18 a thov- ° 


sand by the end of the year, which spells prosperity for them 
and puts them again in the high plane of the first half of 
1913. 

The improvement in the South is unquestionably due in a 
large measure to the organization that the southern pine man- 
ufacturers have created. They have learned the lesson that 
the west coast manufacturers must learn, which is that they 
must escape from the heavy penalties of cyt-throat competi- 
tion. I had some talks with prominent yellow pine men and 
they are desirous of meeting with the western manufacturers 
to the end that some plan may be made whereby the keen 
competition that has prevailed in some parts of the country 
as between yellow pine and Douglas fir may be avoided in the 
future. 

It is my hope that within the next two or three months we 
may have a visit from some of the big men of the industry of 
the South who have been large factors in improving conditions 
there and who will point to what they have accomplished and 
help us in doing something for the betterment of the industry 
here. Many lessons have been learned, and I found a disposi- 
tion on the part of the southern manufacturers to curb a 
rapid increase in the price of lumber above the cost of manu- 
facture and to prevent, if possible, abnormal prices which 
might naturally follow an extraordinary demand for lumber 
such as is looked for. In other words the lumbermen now 
hope to establish and maintain a fair price at which the public 
can afford to buy lumber and at which its producers can afford 
to sell it. 

The mills in the South are cutting out their timber supply 
very rapidly and five years of active business will bring to an 
end the operations of perhaps more than 50 percent of the 
mills {not 50 percent of the total capacity), As production 
decreases, the market for southern yellow pine will naturally 
contract, and the development which is expected and deserved 
by the South will require practically all of its lumber produc- 
tion for home consumption. 

The southern lumbermen realize that the country must look 
to the Pacific coast for its future supply and we may expect 
to see many of those who have harvested the crop of the 
South engaged in continuing the industry on the Pacific coast. 

There was placed in the South an order for 31,000,000 feet 
of mostly No. 2 common lumber to be used by Italy, for 
trench lining and other purposes at the front. Besides this 
12,000,009 feet common was purchased for use in the New 
York subway and these orders practically cleaned up the 
stocks in those grades there. 

In Wisconsin the hemlock and pine manufacturers have 
complained of severe competition from the Coast in dimension 
stock particularly. It is a problem to them how our West 
coast manufacturers can produce lumber, pay the cost of the 
long haul and sell it in the middle West at such prices as have 
been quoted. ‘This condition clearly indicates to what extent 
the Coast manufacturers have suffered during the last year. 

In other lines of business there seems to be much activity 
and the prosperity growing out of our exports to the warring 
nations has spread abundantly as far west as Chicago. In 
Chicago there is evidence of renewed activity in real estate, 
which is one of the best barometers of general conditions. 
Large amounts of capital have been accumulated and its hold- 
ers are looking for profitable fields of investment. There 
would be much capital available for investing in western 
timber if the lumber industry on the Coast would show its 
ability to so conduct its affairs that existing operations were 
now showing returns on the investment. 

There is much less pessimism regarding the future of lumber 
in the East than in the West. Our timber no longer attracts 
the attention of the speculator who hopes to profit from quick 
turnovers, but it is attracting the attention of capitalists 
willing to invest in such a staple commodity and who are will- 
ing to wait until demand gives value to timber. 

I attended the various meetings of the lumbermen and log- 
gers and conservation people in San Francisco, and they were 
very successful. A better spirit of codperation was mani- 
fested than at any meetings that I have ever before attended. 

I think we have all come to realize the need for codperation 
and it now seems possible to take such steps as are necessary 
to bring the lumber industry of the Coast into harmonious 
relations. 


SITUATION CONTINUALLY IMPROVES. 








Georgia-Florida Association Secretary Reports Num- 
erous Orders at Advanced Prices. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Nov. 1—The situation, in both 
southern yellow pine and cypress, is one of continual im- 
provement. It can best be described by the following 
circular letter which was sent out by Secretary K, ©. 
Harrell to the members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association: 


Lumber conditions continue to strengthen, demand and in- 
quiry meeting every expectation of the manufacturers. 

Dimension orders now being submitted and in process of 
being sent to the mills include large quantities of yard orders, 
inquiries for which have not been on the market for months. 
Car material of every kind is plentiful, decking, sills, planking 
and repair stock of all sizes being offered at advances over 
what has been asked. Orders for standard decking, 2x6-inch 
KD&D, have recently been placed with Georgia mills at $19 
f. o. b, cars mill, for thirty-day delivery. Railroads continue 
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to buy freely and there is really more of this 
material on the market than since 1907. These 
orders have considerable influence on general 
buying and are appreciated by the buyers in 
that they are experiencing great difficulty in 
placing orders, There are large inquiries from 
eastern railroads as well as others for switch 
ties amounting to several million feet, which 
will probably be placed with mills in this 
territory. 

Demand is heavy for regular dimension or- 
ders, particularly for 10-inch and 12-inch and 
nearly so fer 6-inch and 8-inch. There is ab- 
solutely no lack of different sizes, all being 
plentiful. 

Local buying is influencing port buying. 
Mills in southern Florida are being filled up 
with orders from phosphate companies and 
the railroads at much better prices than are 
offered for shipment to the ports. Shipment 
to Cuba, which is larger than for years, is also 
a factor in business offered the mills. Cuban 
buyers lately visiting this territory have in- 
quiry for the usual Cuban schedule of 4/4-inch 
and 5/4-inch by 8- and 10-inch boards and 
dimension from 2x2-inch to 8x8-inch, and re- 
questing information regarding mills that will 
figure on their schedules. r 

Mills have practically all the sawing neces- 
sary for thirty to sixty days, the majority 
having sixty, some in instances even longer. 
Regret is heard now and then of having too 
many orders. Mills are offered new business 
daily, and there is scarcely a mill in the 
territory that does not receive personal visits 
from buyers several times during each week. The situ- 
ation is very strong and prospects are even better. Prediction 
is that the improved conditions will continue indefinitely. 
The North and East, which were slow to realize the true situ 
ation at the producing end, are awakening. 





FOREST PRODUCTS FEATURED. 


Forest Service Makes Unique Exhibit at the Portland 
(Ore.) Show. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30.—The feature of the many 
attractions at the annual Manufacturers’ and Land Prod- 
ucts Show, which opened at the Oregon National Guard 
— here last Monday night, was the Forest Service 
exhibit. 

The service made a special feature of the forest prod- 
ucts of the State and perhaps the most interesting of its 
many exhibits was the model of a properly laid wood 
block pavement, four feet long and one foot wide. Spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on the fact that there are many 
species of wood growing in Oregon suitable for this class 
of pavement—in fact, more than 2,000,000 miles of wood 
block pavement could be laid from wood grown in this 
State alone. 

Another exhibit consisted of tiny piles of stacked lum- 
ber, slabwood and of sawdust. 

_ Beside them stood a clay replica of Mount Hood, giv- 
ing an idea of the great amount of lumber, slabwood and 
sawdust in the State. 

_The third feature was a miniature treating plant, de- 
signed to show the farmer how to prolong the life of 
= posts by treatment with creosote and other preser- 
vatives, 

Among the many other interesting exhibits originated 
by the Forest Service was an illustration of firefighting 
methods. A complete outfit of rangers’ tools was shown, 
among them the Osborne fire-finder, by which the ranger 
locates fires at a considerable distance; storm proof tele- 
phones, and the small portable telephone recently in- 
vented by a member of the Forest Service. This portable 
telephone weighs only two and one-half pounds, and has 
by tests and practical demonstration in actual work been 
proved by far superior to the former heavy apparatus. 

The space occupied by these exhibits was attractively 
lined with evergreens native to Oregon and further 
ornamented by a series of bromide enlargements depict- 
ing activities of the Forest Service. 





PORT INSPECTION IS ABOLISHED. 


Yellow Pine Exchange Members Take Action—Mill 
Inspection Will Replace Old Unsatisfactory System. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 30.—The action of the mem 
bers of the newly-created Yellow Pine Exchange this 
week in unanimously abolish- 
ing the old practice of in- 


tion of Original Railroad. 
this Sort of War Construction Is Done. 
ful Workmanship. 





Trestle at Kolno, Russia, Fourteen Meters Leng, Built in Fourteen Days Following Destruc- 


ing concerns: have sprung into existence, subsisting in 
most part on the culled lumber thrown out on the wharves, 
this lumber being bought in by the said remilling con- 
cerns at a fraction of the original cost. 

While this agitation against this system of port in- 
spection has been going on for years, it has not been pos- 
sible to abolish the practice until this time. And this 
week’s action would not have been possible, it is said, 
were it not for the fact that thirty-six of the more im- 
portant dimension mills in Georgia and Florida, members 
of the Yellow Pine Exchange, have been able to arrive at 
an agreement with their sales connections and fellow 
members to mill inspection. The entire product of the 
Yellow Pine Exchange mills is sold through five large 
jobbers who are members. $ 

The principals of these five jobbing companies con- 
ferred this week with the manufacturers in Secretary- 
Manager F: W. Waymer’s office in Jacksonville, as re- 
lated exclusively in this week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and came to a unasiimous agreement in the 
matter. 

While the plans for making this mill inspection effect- 
ive have not yet been completely worked out, they pro- 
vide in the main for the appointment by the Yellow Pine 
Exchange of an inspector for each of the Exchange mills. 
Each piece of lumber that goes out from an Exchange mill 
will bear. the imprint of the Exchange trade mark, which 
in itself a guaranty of grade and quality. Hach mill 
has its individual number, hence every piece of lumber 
ean be readily traced back to the shipper. It is stated 
by Mr. Waymer that this system of mill inspection will 
positively prevent the shipment of under grade lumber 
and will insure to the buyer in every instance the receipt 
of the exact kind and grade of lumber he buys. 





COSTS ADVANCE; PRICES DO NOT. 


Old Invoice Bears Out Fact That Lumber Manufac- 
turers Are Not Profiting Greatly. 


While the cost of timber stumpage, the cost of manu- 
facturing operations, the cost of labor and in fact every- 
thing connected with the production of lumber has in- 
creased very materially within the last two years the 
price of the finished product in many cases has advanced 
not at all and the buyer is getting his material at prac- 
tically the same price now that he paid many years ago. 
An example of this is shown in the old invoice of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company reproduced herewith, 
this being a copy of a receipted invoice dated September 
9, 1878. This invoice covers a shipment of 1x3 for which 
the manufacturer received $8 f. 0. b. mill. Commenting 
on this invoice F. H. Farwell, general manager of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company says: 

While very little 1x3 is marketable at the present time 1x4, 
our nearest size in No. 1 common, has frequently been near the 
price of $8 f£. o. b. mill. If present conditions carried with 
them the wages of 1878 and other things in proportion prob- 
ably the sawmills would make a little money. 


The thirty-eight years that have passed 
since the bill of lumber covered by this 
invoice was sold have witnessed many 
changes and improvements in the manufac 
ture of umber but the advances in price 
ot the finished product have not kept pace 
with the advances in the cost of produc- 


tion. 
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FIRE RAVAGES TEXAS MILL. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Houston, Tex., Nov. 2.—The sawmill 
of the West Lumber Company, located at 
Onalaska, Tex., was totally destroyed by 
fire this morning. The loss is figured at 
$250,000 and is tully covered by insurance. 
The portion destroyed included the mill 
property and the electric light plant, the 
flames not. touching the planing mill or 
other property. About 30,000 feet of lum- 
ber was consumed. 

The fire started about 9 o’clock this 
morning, originated from a hot box under 
the ‘‘gang’’ and burned rapidly, destroy- 
ing the mill in 26 minutes. The company 


This Picture Illustrates Thoroughness with Which Much of — has about 10,000,000 feet of lumber at the 
Note Tie Plates and Other Evidences of Care- 


plant but it was piled up at a safe dis- 
tance from the mill. 

The Onalaska plant was the largest mill 
plant in Texas. It had a capacity of between 300,000 
and 350,000 feet a day and employed about 800 men, 
but only the logging crew and the sawmill hands will 
be affected through the fire. Thomas W. Blake, general 
sales manager of the West Lumber Company, announced 
today that the work of rebuilding would be started 
immediately. 

The company has large advance orders on hand and 
while it will be seriously handicapped for a temporary 
period, deliveries of existing orders will be made. The 
other mills of the company are located at Westville and 
Milvid, Tex. 


TELLS OF EASTERN SITUATION. 


New York Wholesaler Says Millmen Can Get Prices 
If They Will ‘Stand Pat.” 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 30.—The following letter, 
dated Oetober 23, from a New York wholesale lumber 
dealer with a reputation for conservatism, tends to show 
the existing condition of things in the eastern market, 
which is of particular significance to the shippers of the 
Southeast: 

The general situation is very strong, and there is a great 
deal more business being offered than can be taken care of. 
Each of the four southwestern lumber companies represented 
here has instructions to sell practically nothing and the selling 
lists of each have been advanced twice within the last thirty 
days and timber sizes are up at least $3 a thousand over prices 
prevailing September 1. It is practically impossible to buy 
lumber from the big southwestern mills and they can get al- 
most any price they ask, in reason, for reasonably prompt 
shipment. 

The yards have et their stocks run down and have shipped 
so much quick delivery stuff that their stocks are at a mini- 
mum and there are millions of feet being inquired for. The 
yards say they will not buy at the prices being asked, but, as 
a matter of fact, they have got to if the sellers will not cut 
the price. I saw a vessel come into Baltimore the other day 
with 550,000 feet of yard stock for a yard, and 450,000 feet 
of these yard sizes was sold to a railroad and went direct to 
cars before the vessel started discharging, and the yard man 
laughed and said to me that he did not know what he would 
do tor yard stock while waiting for his next cargo to come. 

Along the Sound and in New England where work on the 
additions and new structures for munitions and machinery 
buildings has been going on practically all stock is used up 
and tliere is not an hour in the day that I am not urged to 
take an order for prompt shipment, almost regardless of 
prices. 

The railroads continue to buy freely and there is more mate- 
rial in the market for shipment before the holidays than the 
mills that make that character of stock can ship. The yard 
people realize this and know that they have to pay the price 
unless they can threaten the seller by telling him he will drive 
the business to fir or steel, or some other fool thing, or unless 
the seller weakens because he wants to hold the man’s trade, 
which is generally the case. 

I have expressed the opinion almost daily for the last two 
or three weeks that the only thing on earth a southern yellow 
pine millman has to do now to get a price is to ask it and 
wait for it, as he can practically get his own price for any- 
thing he can ship during the remainder of the year. This 
sounds pretty strong, but as a matter of fact it is the exact 
situation in this territory now. How long it is going to last, 

of course, I do not know, nor 
does anybody else, but there is 
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REPRODUCTION OF INVOICE MADE BY THE LUTCHER & MOORE COMPANY THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO. 
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brick buildings in the first district (1.84 percent as perhaps be necessary in order that it be thoroughly that five of the six cities are located in Pennsylvania, 7 9 
compared with .8 percent) but in every other district understood. The first column states the percentage and in Philadelphia and in some other of these Penn- adjoinil 
the wooden ratio is lower than the brick ratio. That which brick buildings are of the total number of  sylvania cities wooden construction has long been was UD 
means that in each of these districts, except the first, buildings, this percentage having been worked out entirely prohibited and such wooden buildings as toona | 
there were a smaller number of fires in each 100 only for the groups and not for the individual cities. -remain are antique, obsolescent and naturally more group i 
wooden buildings than in each 100 brick buildings. The next three columns give the total number of subject to fire than woodén buildings in good condi- in woo 
This fact in itself is extremely significant. brick buildings and the total number of fires in brick tion of repair and occupancy. In the sixth city of one cit 
The line marked by solid black circles is the loss buildings taken directly from the committee report; the group, Salt Lake City, the burning ratio was aud thi 
ratio—the percentage of loss by fire to the total also the burning ratio, which is produced by dividing larger for brick than for wood. All of these cities In g' 
estimated value of the buildings in which fire occurred. the number of brick fires by the number of brick show a fairly low loss ratio, under the general aver- showed 
The average loss ratio for these seventy-eight cities buildings and multiplying by 100. In other words, it age of 5 percent. Philadelphia, however, had a rather ings tl 
as ‘a whole, it will be noted from the footing of the is a statement of the number of fires occurring in each large proportion of communicated fires, although none city, C 
main table, is 5.010 percent. This line is subject to 100 brick buildings for each city, for each group of of the 143 spread beyond adjoining property and the ansiy 
considerable variation. Districts 4, 7, 8 and 10 show cities and for the total number of cities in the tabu- resulting damage was less than 5 percent of the total only ‘sl 
a loss ratio above the average, but with these excep- lation. fire loss. Allentown, Pa., had only five communicated forty-f 
tions, the reasons for which will be inquired into a The next three columns give similar figures for fires but they caused over 11 percent of the total fire ber, bi 
little later, the loss ratio shows little or no gen- wooden buildings. loss for the year. figures 
eral tendency to increase with the increase in the The next three columns give the direct fire statistics While brick buildings constitute over 90 percent in 
proportion of wooden buildings in these successive applying to all fires in all buildings or other property. of the total number of buildings in the first group, cent 0: 
districts. The loss ratio in the thirteenth district is The first column states the value of the property which this percentage in the second group drops to 36.53. —Nort 
but a trifle higher than in the second; the eleventh was attacked by the fire, the second column states Wooden buildings therefore predominate and in four woode! 
and twelfth districts are about on a par with the the total loss which was caused by fires and the third of the six cities of this group brick buildings had a slight! 
sixth. column gives the loss ratio, produced by dividing the larger percentage of fires than did the wooden build- the gr 
This loss ratio has no very close relation to the total loss by the total value. In a number of cities ings. The two exceptions were both southern cities, other 
actual fire experience, however, as it is merely a_ the total value of the property attacked by fire is not Vicksburg, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., in both of which of the 
comparison of loss and value as to the buildings stated. In the case of these cities the loss reported cities the fire loss was more than $5 per capita. In 
which were on fire. There might be a heavy loss’ is stated in italic figures but is not included in the Vicksburg the loss from exposure fires was a little ! 
ratio in a comparatively small number of fires in a group total, as otherwise a false ratio would be pro- over 21 percent of the total and it would require = 
given city and yet a very small loss per capita. These duced when dividing the total loss by total value for farther investigation to determine in how far this loss as 
per capita figures by districts are stated in the gen- each group. was due to wooden building construction. It may be 
eral table and will be looked into later. The loss ratio is not a good index of the actual said in grant. preg ags that those cities in which 
: : fire experience of a city. It will be noted, for ex- an excessive fire loss is connected with an excessive 
Exposure a Small Factor in Fire Losses. ample, That Columbia, S. C., has a loss ratio of over percentage of fires in wooden buildings are mostly 
The wavy line marked by squares is the actual 18 percent and yet its loss per capita of the total southern cities and it is, of course, well known that 
ratio, which is here considered most important because population was only $3.68. For this reason, in the the colored section of these southern cities is very Gr 
of the fact that the chief danger alleged against next pair of columns the population of each city largely responsible for this situation. In champion- & Phil 
wooden construction is the danger of communication is stated and also the loss per capita, which is, of ing the use of lumber for building construction the : ped 
of fire from one building to another. The main table course, produced by dividing the total fire loss by lumber industry probably has the dominant races d Alle 
gives two columns, the first showing the number of the number of people. This is really a much bet- chiefly in mind. Because lumber may prove to be a Bi 
fires which spread to adjoining buildings and the sec- ter index of fire experience than the loss ratio and is poor material from which to construct a cheap, stove- ne 
ond column the number of fires which spread beyond the one chiefly used by the underwriters. They con- heated negro shack, crowded with others upon alleys — 
adjoining buildings. In these seventy-eight cities, sider a loss of $5 per capita excessive and the com- and narrow streets, does not necessarily condemn the a 
with a total of nearly 29,000 fires, there were 841 mittee report gives a list of thirty-five cities in which use of lumber for the construction of better buildings. ¢ Hol 
fires which communicated to adjoining structures and the fire loss of 1914 was more than $5 per capita. : . : Me 
214 fires which spread farther than that. The wavy line In this tabulation, however, there are but eight of Boston Long on Fire Prevention Talk, Short on f Dut 
marked by squares shows the number of fires to each these thirty-five cities included, as indicated by the Statistics. i 
10,000 buildings, counting both brick and wooden stars following the names of the cities. In the third group the percentage of brick buildings a St. 
buildings. It will be noted that in the first group, This tabulation is very largely a study of the ex- drops further to 28.75 percent and in four of the six ee 
where brick buildings constituted 92.82 percent of posure hazard or of that great liability of wooden cities there was a larger percentage of fires in brick a@ Bo: 
the total, there were 344 communicated fires for each buildings to catch fire from outside which is the buildings than in wooden buildings. Two cities of e San 
10,000 buildings. Philadelphia, which is almost en- chief burden of complaint of those who attack them. the group which have a loss ratio larger than nor- ‘Bur 
tirely a brick city, had 143 communicated fires, al- The last five columns are, therefore, devoted to this mal are St. Joseph, Mo., and Sandusky, Ohio. The G 
though none of them spread beyond adjoining prop- subject. In the first set of three columns the first first named city, however, has an extremely small ; > 
erty. Compare this with the showing for district No. column, headed ‘‘Adjac.’’ states the total number of per capita loss—only 92 cents—and in Sandusky, e Dal 
13, which had but 1.71 percent of brick buildings. fires which communicated to adjoining property, 841 Ohio, exposure losses were only $410 or less than % d Por 
Here there were but 2.8 fires for each 10,000 buildings. in all, and the next column states the total number of percent of the total loss. It is clear, therefore, that t ne 
Of the thirteen fires reported in these six wooden fires which communicated beyond the adjoining prop- the communication of fire to wooden buildings was a 
building cities but one spread beyond adjoining prop-_ erty, or a total of 214 in all. In the third column negligible factor in the fire experience of Sandusky ‘i . 
erty. While the total fire loss was $466,360, the loss there is worked out for each group the ratio of the for 1914. The largest city in the third group was b Wi 
in buildings and contents which were set on fire from number of communicated fires for each 10,000 build- Boston, Mass., and it was the city having the largest o>. 
adjoining property was but $3,476. — 8 — ratio is _ oo out for some of the _— per capita in _ group—$4.06. What its loss . ie 
. : : - : individual cities in which the greatest communica- ratio was can not be stated inasmuch as that cit f alt 
Leading Brick City Has Many Communicated Fires. tion of fire occurred. The soumaliaes report states apparently does not compile figures showing the Bed C 
Taking this line as a whole, it can not be inferred separately the fire loss in exposure fires; meaning by of the property in which fires occur. The fire and city a At 
from it that a progressive increase in the proportion this those fires which did not originate in the prop- officials of Boston have been self-constituted leaders : ae 
of frame construction means also a progressive in- erty but were communicated to it from outside. In in the fight for fire prevention, which they interpret d Ste 
crease in the communication of fire. The third dis- other words, it is a loss which occurred in the fires to be a fight against wooden construction. It were Bie 
trict shows a higher ratio of communication than any which are listed in the first two columns of the ‘‘com- well if they would improve the fire statistics of their <8 
of those which follow it, for which one city, Kansas municated’’ set of columns, not including the build- own city to disclose more clearly the actual facts. ¢ 
City, Mo., is chiefly responsible. In that city, how- ings in which the fire originated but only those It is evident, however, from the record here shown b ' 
ever, 5.55 fires occurred in each 10,000 brick buildings buildings to which the fire communicated from the that brick buildings in Boston are more subject to ¢ Mi 
and but 2.763 fires in each 10,000 wooden buildings. primary building. The last column states this ex- fire than are wooden buildings—1,700 fires in 29,159 : = 
While the number of fires was the largest which oc- posure fire loss as a percentage of the total fire loss brick buildings and only 1,511 in 72,936 wooden f Av 


curred in any city, 228, as against 143 for Phila- 
delphia, the second, the total loss in these communi- 
eated fires was very small—$46,221, or but 4.769 per- 
cent of the total loss by fire in that city. In the 
figures of last year Kansas City also had the greatest 
number of communicated fires and either it has a 
relatively large number of relatively unimportant 
communications or else the fire department in that 
city reports fires as communicated which would not 
be so reported in other cities; those perhaps which 
merely scorch the exterior of adjacent structures. 

Second place in the proportion of communicated 
fires is closely contested by the sixth and the eleventh 
districts. In the sixth district there were 11.9 com- 
municated fires in each 10,000 buildings and in the 
eleventh group there were 12. In the sixth group 
Columbia, S. C., had 44 of the 47 communicated fires 
of the district and in the eleventh group Houston, 
Tex., had 74 of the 92 communicated fires of the 
district, both of these being southern cities. 

The purpose in throwing the seventy-eight cities 
into groups of six and charting the totals and per- 
centages for each group in the diagram which has 
been given has been to establish a general average 
which would in some measure compensate for the 
variations in the experience of individual cities. The 
chart, however, shows that this expedient is only 
partly successful. The high peaks in each of the 
lines may be traced in the tabular summary usually 
to some one or two cities of the group whose experi- 
ence has been so far out of the ordinary as materially 
to affect the average for the group. 


Details of the Table. 


It will be of interest, therefore, to go into the de- 
tails of the main table which is here given. Some 
explanation of the arrangement of the table may 


of the city. 

The footnote of the table calls attention to those 
cities in which the loss per capita was over $5 and 
also to three fires in excess of half a million dollars 
each; one of these occurring in Newark, N. J., and 
two of them in Galveston, Tex. It is clear that ali 
of these big fires must have originated within the 
property which they destroyed, inasmuch as the ex- 
posure fire loss is stated for one of these cities and 
does not include any such overwhelming loss, and 
the other had no communicating fires.’ It is also prob- 
able that wooden construction was not in any other 
way concerned in these fires. If the chemical plant, 
the cotton compress or the grain elevator were, any 
or all of them, of wooden construction the loss is 
not properly chargeable against that form of con- 
struction, because no sane person advocates the con- 
struction of large buildings of such hazardous occu- 
paney of wood. These large fires, of course, suffi- 
ciently account for the heavy loss ratios of these two 
cities, although the one large loss in Newark, N. J., 
considering the fact that that city has a population of 
400,000, did not produce a very heavy loss per capita. 

The figures quoted for these large fires are from 
the reports of the Journal of Commerce of New York 
City and it will be noticed that the two fires, one 
of $1,000,000 and the other of $900,000 for Galveston, 
Tex., produced an amount considerably in excess of 
the total loss reported for that city in the main body 
of. the committee’s report and presumably furnished 
by the Galveston fire department. 


The Showing by Individual Cities. 
Taking up the report city by city and group by 
group it will be noted that in the first group the per- 


centage of fires in wooden buildings is somewhat 
higher than in brick. This is largely due to the fact 


buildings. In a given number of brick buildings there 
were nearly three times as many fires as in a given 
number of wooden buildings; and yet this is one of 
the cities that are most strenuously endeavoring to put 
wooden buildings out of existence! 

In group 4 there is but one city in which the per- 
centage of fires in wooden buildings was greater than 
in brick and that one city is Charleston, W. Va. This 
difference, however, was not very great—2.329 per- 
cent for brick as compared with 2.725 percent for 
wood. This was also the third city of the list in the 
size of its fire loss per capita. In how far that is 
chargeable to wooden construction is a matter which 
could be revealed only by further investigation, but 
it is apparent upon the face of these figures that the 
conflagration hazard of wooden construction cut no 
particular figure here. The loss from exposure fires 
was under $29,000 and under 7 percent of the total 
loss. In other words, if it were not for the exposure 
fires the loss per capita, instead of having been 
$13.83, would have been approximately $12.85, or 
still extremely excessive. Portland, Me., was another 
city of this group having a fire loss in excess of $5 
per capita, but Portland, Me., had only five communi- 
cated fires, with no loss stated for them and in Port- 
land, Me., there was an average of nearly nine fires 
per 100 brick buildings as against less than five fires 
for 100 wooden buildings. The fire loss ratio for New- 
ark, N. J., in this group was in excess of the aver- 
age, but this was largely due to the $500,000 chemical 
plant fire already referred to. 

We come now to group 5, in which the percentage 
of brick buildings is but 17 percent. While there 
were five Pennsylvania towns in group 1 there are two 
in this group 5 and they show a fire experience com- 
paring favorably with the other five, which are much 
more largely built of brick. The loss ratio of Wilkes- 
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parre, Pa., was in excess of the average, but its loss 
per capita of only 85 cents is very low. Altoona, Pa., 
also had a loss of only 69 cents per capita, although 
the loss in exposure fires amounted to nearly 25 per- 


cent of the total loss. There were, however, but 
six of these fires, only one of which spread beyond 
adjoining property and the total loss in these fires 
was under $10,000, or less than $1,600 per fire. Al- 
toona was also the only one of the six cities in this 
group in which there was a larger percentage of fires 
in wooden buildings than in brick. It was also the 
one city of the six which had the lowest loss ratio 
and the lowest loss per capita. 

In group 6 we have but one city of the six which 
showed a greater burning ratio for wooden build- 
ings than for brick and this was another southern 
city, Columbia, 8. C. It had a very large loss ratio— 
nearly 19 percent—but its loss per capita was $3.68, 
only slightly above the general average. There were 
forty-four communicated fires here, an excessive num- 
ber, but no exposure loss is stated for them in the 
figures. 

In the seventh group we have less than 12 per- 
cent of brick buildings. In but one of the six cities 
—Northampton, Mass.,—is the percentage of fires in 
wooden buildings larger than in brick and here only 
slightly so. This city had the largest loss ratio of 
the group, but its loss per capita was lower than any 
other city of the group except one. The largest city 
of the group was Milwaukee, Wis., and here there 


were over seven fires for each 100 brick buildings as 
compared with less than two fires for each 100 wooden 
buildings. The loss in exposure fires was nearly 9 
percent of the total in this city. 

Group 8 consists entirely of cities of 20,000 to 40,- 
000 population and the most abnormal fire record of 
the year occurs in this group. Port Huron, Mich., 
had a loss of $371,000 occurring in property whose 
total value was $478,070, or a loss ratio of over 77 
percent. The reason for this peculiar condition is 
unknown and will be inquired into, but it is obvious 
that this large fire loss was not caused by any con- 
flagration among wooden buildings. There were but 
eleven communicated fires, doing damage of $2,550 
to buildings in which the fires did not originate, or 
less than .7 percent of the total fire loss. New Lon- 
don, Conn., had a loss ratio considerably above the 
average, but a loss per capita only slightly above 
the average and this was the only city in this group 
in which the burning ratio of wooden buildings, 2.797 
percent, was larger than that for brick buildings, 
2.571 percent. 


Considerable Communication by Fire. 


In group 9 we have one large, one medium sized 
and four small cities. In San Francisco nearly seven 
brick buildings out of each hundred were on fire dur- 
ing the year and in wood buildings only a little over 
two in each hundred. The loss ratio can not be given 
inasmuch as the value of property at risk is not stated. 





The loss per capita, however, was under the average— 
$2.30. There was a considerable communication of 
fire, ninety-three affecting adjoining property and 
thirty-four extending beyond, but the amount of ex- 
posure loss in such fires is not stated. There are two 
southern cities in the group, one of which, Meridian, 
Miss., makes a favorable showing throughout, while 
Charlotte, N. C., has a loss per capita of $7.28 and a 
loss ratio in excess of the average. It is noted, how- 
ever, for this city that the exposure loss was but 2 
percent of the total and that there were over seven 
fires per hundred brick buildings and considerably less 
than two fires per hundred wooden buildings. 

Inthe tenth group we have but a little over 6 per- 
cent of brick buildings and these buildings seem to 
have been strangely subject to fire. Taking the group 
as a whole there were over six fires per hundred brick 
buildings and only a trifle over two fires per hundred 
wooden buildings and for certain cities, such as Haver- 
hill, Mass., the discrepancy is even greater. Lowell, 
Mass., had no communicated fires. It had a heavy 
loss ratio, yet its loss per capita was only slightly 
above the average. The bad showing of Galveston, 
Tex., in loss ratio and loss per capita is, of course, 
due to the two large fires referred to in the footnote. 
It also had no communicated fires, so the conflagration 
hazard of wooden construction had no part whatever 
in the fire experience for 1914 of this city, which is 
overwhelmingly of frame. Fall River, Mass., had a 
heavy percentage of loss in exposure fires—1l4 percent 


COMPARATIVE FIRE EXPERIENCE OF BRICK AND WOODEN BUILDINGS AS REPORTED BY NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 
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Group 1— 
a Philadelphia ......... 373,806 3,036 0.803 11,162 211 1.89 |] Secccesecee $ 2,791,130 | ..... 1,660,000 $1.68 I 143 ° 3.7 $133,351 4.777 
b Norristown, Pa....... 6,957 52 747 40 17 3.86 210,250 76,250 3,626 30,00! 2.54 ee oct #£B \evesen 
c Reading, Pa...-ceeees 23,448 119 507 2,284 26 1.188 eocccececce 106,297 | ..... 105,000 1.01 7 oc oO Woe 
d Allentown, Pa...... oe 12,764 58 454 4,057 39 -961 1,008,780 31,107 3.143 63,000 -50 2 3 3,555 | 11.212 
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a Mewark, M.Z.43.00000+ 19,077 410 2.149 52,117 657 1.261 16,311,027 1,280,110 7.84 400,000 3.20 53 25 10.9 66,988 5.2338 
b Charleston, W. Va.*... 1,674 39 2.329 4,879 133 2.725 2,183,120 415,072 | 19.013 30,000 13.83 10 2 18.3 28,662 6.005 
© Dallas, TEX...cceccees 7,615 118 1.549 31,230 428 1.370 10,968,847 546,301 4.980 110,000 1.27 38 11 12.6 40,509 7.415 
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b Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... 2,941 46 1.564 13,417 124 -924 1,082,840 62,151 5.739 73,000 85 5 ‘ 2,119 3.409 
c Waterbury, Conn...... 1,750 59 3.371 8,280 151 1.823 1,647,650 96,176 5.837 82,000 p Bs | 1 as 6,884 7.157 
d Topeka, Kan...... cove 3,281 46 1.402 16,852 144 -854 1,560,649 61,000 3.908 52,000 1.16 1 ae 510 836 
e Lynchburg, Va.. 1,300 39 -000 700 9 1.358 872,140 39,592 4.539 32,000 1.22 1 we 375 .947 
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e Cedar Rapids, Ia...... 1,189 55 4.625 8,019 188 2.344 2,569,240 9,26 1.528 37,000 1.06 ae ae cuweae 
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Group 7— 
a Plainfield, NM. Deccccnes 662 30 4.531 4,728 74 1.565 664,525 40,162 6.043 22,000 1.83 TT) en: ose ee 
b Bloomington, ITll...... 851 37 4.347 6,21 31 2.108 842,000 19,056 2.263 23,000 .83 ee ht ee eee 
© Milwaukee, Wis....... 9,175 644 7.019 67,102 1,198 1.785 40,084,241 777,946 1.941 420,000 1.85 13 4 67,990 8.739 
d Northampton, Mass... 475 12 2.526 3,545 95 2.679 394,700 87,44 9.485 21,000 1.78 ae mae 
e Pittsfield, Mass.*...... 691 41 5.933 5,571 89 1.597 2,562,385 225,161 8.787 88,000 5.93 6 
BoB, INS ote ioss.s/ae'n 1,073 33 3.075 8,987 _66 -734 1,625,000 _ 73,740 | 4.537 || 86,000 | $205 |] .. |  .. | AL 
Seats 185 12,927 797 6.16 96,146 1,653 | 1.72 46,172,851 | 1,173,505 | 2.54 560,000 2.094 19 4 2.1 
1roup 8— 
a Elgin, 11 ERR Raye eee! 991 12 1.211 8,734 48 549 379,365 24,703 6.511 27,000 91 5 892 3.61 
b Findlay, Ohio... <<. 415 5 1.204 3,885 36 -926 969,550 40,880 4.216 15,500 2.63 1 2 1,400 8.424 
¢ Port Huron, Mich.*.... 498 18 3.614 4,760 110 2.311 478,070 371,000 | 77.603 23,000 16.13 11 .687 
ad New London, Conn.... 350 9 2.571 3,360 94 2.797 788,550 60,800 7.710 20,500 2.96 1 
e Oshkosh, Wis......... 889 25 2.81 9,503 9 -957 1,576, 286 23,686 1.502 41,917 56 ‘ 
f Battle Creek, Mich.... 840 59 7.023 || _—-9,896 119 | 1.266 1,146,285 11,285 | .984 || 30,000| 38 || ..- 
o a 9.13 3,983 128 3.21 39,638 498 | 1.25 5,338, 106 532,354 | 9.97 157,917 3.307 20 3 5.0 
sroup 9— , 
a Muskogee, Okla...... ° 408 15 3.676 4,687 61 1.301 934,15 25,048 2.681 38,000, -66 .008 
b Grand Rapids, Mich... 3,355 61 1.818 38,807 234 -603 4,901,830 157,848 3.220 125,000 1.26 10 2 
¢ Muskegon, Mich...... 425 22 5.176 4,965 112 2.255 921,208 13,94: 1.513 26,000 -54 6 2.022 
d Charlotte, N. C.*...... 749 54 7.209 9,263 166 | 1.792 5,466,414 305,831 | 5.594 42,000 7.28 4 2. 
@ Meridian, Miss........ 940 29 3.085 11,690 451 3.858 2,950,345 67,849 2.299 28,750 2.36 2 we 
f San Francisco......... 4,380 297 6.781 54,492 1,122 | 2.059 rena 155,108 |_..... || 450,000 | = 2.30 || 93] 34] 21.5 
G cas 7.64 10,257 ie 4.66 123,904 | sal 1.73 15,173,948 570,518 3.76 709,750 1.022 116 36 113 
sToup 10— 
a Jamestown, N. Y..... 520 35 6.731 289 84] 1.152 4,364,950 92,313 | 2.115 87,000 2.49 2 rs 6.242 
> Cambridge, Mass...... 1,038 75 7.225 14,878 406 | 2.728 2,902,015 202,658 | 6.98 110,000 1.75, 6 1 ‘939 
¢ Galveston, Tex.*t ..... 734 26 8.542 10.656 267 | 2.505 5,666,633 1,554,269 | 27.428 ,00' 33.06 ifs 4 
d Lowell, Mass..... ae 1,260 88 6.984 18,571 423 | 2.277 2,273,631 283,281 | 12.459 110,000 2.57 ws a 
e Fall River, Mass...... 46 4.852 16,231 320} 1.971 6,660,392 321,699 | 4.830 125,000 2.57 9 3 14.045 
f Haverhill, 'Mass....... 441 50 | 11.338 8,143 134 | 1.646 1,749,908 169,176 | 9.667 47,000 | —_—8.60 a | ee ee ee | 7.210 
“ESS 4941 320 6.47 75,768 1,634 | 2.15 23,617,524 2,623,396 | 11.11 476,000 5.511 rd 4 3.2 64,049 
sroup li— 
@ Newport, Bu 1 Sree 281 1.423 5,669 TE ee 22 | 41,880 | ..... 80,000 1.40 2 367 876 
b-onston, Ware. 1,036 96 9.266 21,840 645 | 2.953 10,443,927 526,679 | 5.042 110,000 4.79 49 25] 823 51,297 | 9.739 
¢ Somerville, Mass...... 44 12 1.863 14,330 888 | 2.707 1,227,887 222.910 | 18.155 85,000 263 | 7 1 15,196 | 6.817 
San Diego, Cal........ 351 34 9.686 8,341 158 | 1.894 489,915 69,258 | 1.261 75,000 92 4 Bs 960 | 1.386 
e@ Waltham, Mass....... 15 8.571 200 107 | 2.547 69,900 22.751 | 3.992 0,000 Me sek cet. UP eceeme 
roBay City, MIGh:........ 741 35 4.723 18,967 aS el | eer 155,108 | ..... 50,000 3.10 4/].../ ‘|| 8500] 2256 
z 421 3,228 196 6.07 78,347 1,724 | 2.85 17,731,579 | 841,598 | 4.74 380,000 2.733 66 26 | 12. 71,820 
irevp 12— 
& So. Oinaha, Neb...... ‘ 305 88 | 12.459 7,840 132 | 1.683 780,900 82.334 | 4.141 27,000 1.20 5 2 1,140 | 3.525 
b Eau Claire, Wis...... 225 13 5.777 5,950 104 | 1.747 553,077 16.676 | 3.01 19,000 .88 1 62 3.72 
© Shenandoah, Pa....... 190 4 2.105 5,050 65 | 1.287 245,000 40.860 | 16,677 29:000 1.41 2 1 10,860 | 26.578 
d Berkeley, Cal... oe 420 11 2.785 875 175 | 1.538 1,717.875 14,305 -83: 55,000 SOs ack cock.) |) eo aes 
@ Lawrence, Mass. ie 275 25 9.091 000 385 4.813 2.339.685 54,292 2.320 95,000 -57 26 eh BD Shesces 
£ Lynn, Mass........... 625 309 | 49.440 18,235 630 | 3.455 6,982,938 445,442 | 6.379 98,000 7 S| ee Pe | ea 
e ifr 3.48 2,040} 400 | 19.61 56,450 1,491 | 2.64 12,619,475 603,909 | 4.78 $23,000 1.869 34 3 63 12,621 
sroup 13— 
& Medford, Mass........ 152 8 1.973 6,684 120 | 1.795 492,815 91,075 | 18.481 30,000 38.03 1 ce 2 Cee, 
Gloucester, Mass 132 3 2.272 5.842 AGOGP WIASON occccecsce eee 6.000 1 88 .106 
¢ Everett, Mass... 104 17 16.346 5,860 137 2.337 1,318,475 68.288 5.179 38,000 1.80 ee een») | i waa 
d Key West, Fla... 100 1.000 6,000 21 850 46.625 3.512 | 7.532 22.000 1.59 5 900 | 25.626 
© Brockton,’ Mass. i 196 46 | 23.469 12,251 870 | 3.020 6,621,386 152,704 | 2.806 66.000 2.31 2 873 244 
EiQuiney, Mamet eas 100 7.0 8.500 148 | 1.741 615,879 67,950-|_11.033 36,000 1.89 _| ee ee | ee et 
ae 1.71 784 77 9.82 45,137 896 | 1.98 9,095,180 $88,529 | 4.22 218,000 2.139 || 12 | sar 8.476 | ™ 
Grand) totais. .0..,.. 39.49 613,235 10,887 1.77 939.489 18,140 1.93 $256, 267,036 | $12,840,004 5.010 || 7,596,022 -$2.585 || 841 | 214 6.79 || $779,662 


















































* Loss over $5 per capita. + Chemical plant fire, $500,000. 


¢ Cotton compress fire, $900,000, and grain elevator fire, $1,000,000. 
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of the total—yet its loss ratio was under the average 
and its loss per capita was less than 4 cents above 
the general average for the entire number of cities. _ 

In group 11 we have a still smaller percentage of 
brick construction, and yet particular attention is di- 
rected to the fact that in this and the two succeed- 
ing groups there was no city which had a loss per 
eapita of $5 or over. Houston, Tex., closely approached 
this point, with a loss per capita of $4.79. In that 
city, however, the percentage of fires in brick build- 
ings was very much greater than in wooden buildings. 
There was a rather heavy percentage of communicated 
fires and the exposure loss in such fires was nearly 
10 percent of the total loss. Somerville, Mass., had 
the highest loss ratio but the loss per capita was only 
slightly above the average. It was one of the two 
cities in this group in which the burning ratio was 
greater for wooden buildings than for brick build- 
ings, the other city being Newport, R. I., which city, 
however, had a loss per capita of only $1.40. 

In group 12 it is to be noted that every. city of the 
six without exception had a larger percentage of fires 
in brick than in wooden buildings and that Lynn, 
Mass., is a somewhat extreme case; having only 625 
brick buildings in the city there were 309 fires in them 
during the year, or nearly one fire for each two build- 
ings. Certainly its loss ratio and loss per capita in 
excess of the average can hardly be attributed to 
wooden construction and certainly it can not be 
charged that these brick building fires were in any 
way attributable to the dangerous proximity of wood- 
en buildings, inasmuch as there were no communicated 
fires whatever in that city reported for 1914. South 
Omaha, Neb., also shows a remarkable liability of 
brick buildings to fire, although its loss per capita 
was small. Shenandoah, Pa., had a loss ratio which 
looks very large—nearly 17 percent—and yet its loss 
per capita was only $1.41. There were but three com- 
municated fires but these were charged with nearly 27 
percent of the total fire loss. 


The Last Group. 

As to the last group: There is less than 2 percent 
of brick buildings .and yet of these brick buildings 
nearly one out of every ten was on fire during the 
year, while less than one of each fifty wooden build- 
ings was attacked by fire. It is to be noted also 
that there were but 2.8 communicated fires for each 
10,000 buildings in these six cities, while in group 1, 
overwhelmingly of brick construction, there were 3.5 
communicated fires for each 10,000 buildings. There 
are but two of the six cities in this group where the 
loss per capita was above the general average—Med- 
ford, Mass., and Gloucester, Mass. In both of these 
the percentage of fires in brick buildings was only 
slightly greater than that of fires in wooden build- 
ings. In both of them the communication of fire was 
negligible—only one fire in each city having damaged 
adjoining property, no loss being stated for Med- 
ford and the loss for Gloucester at $88, or about .1 
percent of the total loss. The loss ratio for Quincy, 
Mass., looks excessive but this is atoned for by the 
fact that there was a smaller number of fires in pro- 
portion to population than the average, bringing the 
loss per capita down to $1.89. 

What the Statistics Are Worth. 

The foregoing is about all of the showing that can 
be deduced from the statistics as compiled and 
printed by this committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. If it were possible to secure sepa- 
rate figures of value and loss in fires for brick build- 
ings and wooden buildings the actual facts would be 
much more clearly disclosed. The figures as given, 
however, while they do not clearly indicate the actual 
fire hazard of wooden as compared with brick build- 
ings, in internal fires or those which originate within 
the building, show very clearly that for practically 
every city of the group where the fire loss is excessive 
it is not chargeable to the conflagration hazard of 
wooden construction; and this fact stands out more 
clearly as the proportion of wooden buildings is in- 
creased. The only exceptions to this general state- 
ment are southern cities, where the shacks of the 
negro quarters, badly crowded together and badly 
overcrowded with people, are a type of wooden con- 
struction which the most ardent advocates of wood 
have not been heard to defend. Reviewing the north- 
ern cities in which the loss per capita was about $5, 
these are Portland, Me., Pittsfield, Mass., and Port 
Huron, Mich. There were but five communicated fires 
in Portland, but one of which extended to adjoining 
property, and no loss is stated for them. In Pittsfield 
there were but six communicated fires, none of which 
extended beyond adjoining property and no loss is 
given. In Port Huron, Mich., although there was an 
extremely heavy fire loss for the year, there were but 
eleven communicated fires, all confined to adjacent 
property and doing a total damage of $2,550, or a 
fraction of one percent of the total fire loss. 

Taken all in all, this is a most remarkable showing. 
The facts here given come entirely from a source that 
ean not be considered to be prejudiced in favor of 
wooden construction. The figures here given can be 
easily verified from the report of the committee on 
statistics and origin of fires of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which was issued under date of 
May 27, 1915. The additions and ratios were, of 
course, produced from the initial figures in the office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but these are also sus- 
ceptible to recomputation. If the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, the S-A-F-E or any of the other 
most vociferous advocates of substitutes for lumber 
in building construction can find any comfort or any 
ammunition in the figures here given they are entirely 
welcome. 











“Government regulation of competition as opposed to the 
Government’s activity against trusts and monopolies is a 
necessity.” 

This quotation is the first part of the first sentence 
of a news item sent out from Chicago, July 19, report- 
ing a conference between the Federal Trade Commission 
and a committee representing the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It purported to be the consensus 
of sentiment among the lumber manufacturers’ commit- 
tee. 

At first thought this may seem an acknowledgement on 
the part of the lumbermen that there is a doubt in their 
minds as to their ability to run their own business in a 
manner profitable to themselves and fair to the consum- 
ing public. To admit any necessity for any measure of 
governmental control over their business may seem like 
a man walking into police headquarters and asking to 
be locked up because he doubts his own sanity. Yet 
these men are sane and right in asking some measure of 
governmental control, or regulation, over their business, 
the third largest industry in the country—because of a 
burden—an increasing burden—resting upon the lumber- 
ing industry which is robbing the manufacturers of their 
former profit margins, even though they maintain former 
prices. 

Nor are the great lumber manufacturers the first of 
our ‘‘captains of industry’’ to declare the necessity for 
some measure of governmental control over manufactur- 
ing industries. In the tariff hearings before the ways 
and means committee of Congress, while it was framing 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, Judge Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, used these words: 

I believe in thorough publicity on the part of corporations 
and manufacturing concerns, and I believe in the Government 
having some way of controlling the manufacturer within 
reasonable bounds. I think this tariff question should be 
determined at the point where real protection leaves off and 
the opportunity to oppress begins. 

But Judge Gary did not suggest any plan that would 
conform to his ideas of control, nor does any manufac- 
turing industry, within itself, suggest where any measure 
of governmental control should begin or leave off. 


First Costs and Selling Prices. 


All manufacturing industries rest between two given 
points—first costs and selling prices—and between these 
two points there is no room or occasion for any measure 
of governmental control. First costs are here considered 
as those costs which must be paid by industry before 
anything can be done in the way of production, while 
selling prices must cover all costs of whatsoever nature, 
since industry must have a profit margin in order to 
continue operations. So, if any measure of governmental 
control is to obtain it must be applied either to first costs 
or to the selling prices, since nothing but labor costs 
and capital waste lie between these two points. 

To those unfamiliar with the lumbering industry it may 
seem strange that with grades more closely drawn and 
with prices ranging up to 100 percent above those pre- 
vailing seventeen years ago for equal qualities, when the 
business was flourishing, there could be any cause for 
complaint among those who own an abundant timber sup- 
ply and are organized to sustain an even market for 
their products. Yet, in the very prices necessary to fair 
profit margins lies the whole trouble of the business. And 
here we come face to face with a condition that must be 
met and considered at some time, and it may as well be 
right now; so let us look it squarely in the face. 

Look at it as one may the greatest burden on the lum- 
bering industry and the greatest bar to fair profit mar- 
gins on manufacturing lumber is the high capitalization 
of stumpage. The present price of stumpage is a cost, 
not a profit, to the lumbering industry. Observe that 
the ‘‘industry’’ is spoken of, and not individuals. The 
great speculative margins between the earlier costs of 
stumpage and the present capitalized prices of stumpage 
are something that has been taken out of the lumbering 
industry instead of something that has been put into it. 

In this thought a line must be drawn squarely between 
the stumpage costs and the costs of logging, sawing, dry- 
ing and marketing the lumber. Since the days of free 
stumpage and the old and wasteful processes, all within 
the lifetime of the writer, all improvements coming with 
the band saw—the logging railroad, the steam skidder 
and loader and better shipping facilities, all of which 
are improvements making for lower costs and greater 
output—have resulted only in increased stumpage prices, 
as costs to the lumbering industry. In addition, as 
stumpage investments consist of dormant values, there 
seems a necessity for a continuous advance in stumpage 
prices in order that the dormant investments be honored 
with profit margins. On the principle that business in- 
vestments are entitled to profit margins, and since in ma- 
tured forests (which must be assumed as typical for the 
industry as a whole) decay equals new growth, the only 
possible manner of developing profit margins on timber 
stumpage investments must be in a continuous increase 
in price. 

The price of stumpage is the first cost to, not of, the 
lumbering industry; and the simple and well known fact 
that many of the earlier Jumbermen obtained stumpage 
in various ways (?) without substantial payments shows 
it to be an extraneous cost, as the industry could and 
did flourish as well on free and cheap stumpage as now 
on the highest priced stumpage. This first cost has now 
become the greatest cost in lumber production, compell- 
ing greater capital investments in handling and storing 
stocks and higher prices to the consumer, who winces at 
the price and turns to other materials at a time when 
the industry most needs an increase of sales. 








Burden of the Lumbering Industry 


[By Isaiah Skeels.] 





A Case in Point. 


To follow out the principle that business investments 
are entitled to profit margins, let us take municipal bonds 
—evading taxation—as a standard. Let the investment 
period cover ten years, since a sawmill and loggin 
equipment would be a poor investment with less than 
ten years of timber supply to run on. If interest is added 
to the principal of the bonds the investment will nearly 
double in ten years; so, since in matured timber decay 
and fire loss equal new growth, the profit margins on tin- 
ber investments must be found in increased price, and to 
equal municipal bond investments, with taxes and war. 
denry costs considered, the price must double every ten 


years. 


This doubling process has gone merrily on for twenty, 
thirty and forty years, with profit margins being devel- 
oped by the process, until present prices have been 
reached. In the beginning, to double the price of stump. 
age did not add much to the selling price of lumber, 
It was a profit taken out of the business, which an in- 
creased selling price only can put back in to balance the 
game, and getting it back in is the lumberman’s burden 
of today. To double the price of stumpage in the past 
was easy. To double again on present prices is neces- 
sary to investment margins. That is the rub and the 
burden. This doubling process has converted the natural 
values of timberlands from dormant assets into active 
commercial liabilities, represented in trust company vaults 
by interest bearing bonds and by stocks which are sup- 
posed to pay dividends. A search through Poor’s Manual 
of Industrial Investments will reveal the extent of these 
liabilities, with relief possible only from increasing lun- 
ber prices. 

Fifteen years ago a stampede for stumpage was on 
all over the country. Ten years ago the South was fairly 
being combed for every small tract of timber that had 
escaped earlier buyers. This activity in stumpage buy- 
ing—wholly unnecessary to the lumbering industry—te- 
sulted in tying up the working cupital of those engaged 
in active lumbering and compelled a sharp advance in 
selling prices. Nor did this advance in price result in 
any general benefit to the lumbering industry as a whole, 
for the increase in available funds coming from the ad- 
vanced price was soon absorbed by the maturing interest 
on stumpage investments. Those who purchased stump- 
age for speculation and sold at the advanced prices cer- 
tainly did a fine stroke in profit taking, but what they 
made in speculative profits now rests as a cost at interest 
on those who must cut and market the timber in order 
to make a clearance between production costs and market 
prices. And the men who cut and market the lumber con- 
stitute the lumbering industry. To determine the truth 
of this deduction let every active lumberman analyze his 
own business condition to find his greatest burden. While 
the condition is general it is not universal. 


What the Phrase Means. 


‘*Government regulation of competition’? can mean 
nothing else than an equalization of stumpage prices and 
freight rates, regardless of how ‘much stumpage stands a 
man in as a cost, or the length of the freight haul. But 
to equalize the selling price for this year will not take 
care of the future. The active costs of dormant stumpage 
values are demanding increasing prices in order to be 
honored with profit margins. The parties owning a 
thirty-year cutting supply, while assured of timber, are 
carrying three times the burden of those who own only a 
ten-year supply. A manufacturer who would lay in a 
thirty-year supply of raw material would be called in- 
sane; yet, in effect, that is just what many of the lumber 
manufacturers of the country have done. They have 
assumed the burden of carrying the costs of the coun- 
try’s timber supply, and to save themselves they must 
collect from present users of lumber a price that will pay 
a dividend on the lumber which a future generation will 
use. 

And this principle applies also to the active capitaliza- 
tion of the iron and coal mines. What was a profit to 
the ironmasters of fifteen years ago is a cost to those of 
today—a cost translated into higher selling prices without 
any added benefits to themselves, since they must carry 
the burden of interest on the higher capitalization of idle 
ore and coal royalties—active as a cost, idle as an asset. 

Dividends on active capitalization of dormant values 
are a cost burden upon all manufacturing industries. It 
is one of the industrial problems which must be met and 
solved in the near future. 





STRONG EVIDENCE OF WOOD’S LONGEVITY. 


The Liberty Lumber Company, of Liberty, N. Y. 
sends the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a clipping from a news: 
paper published at that place which tells of the finding 
of solid timbers in a bridge recently dismantled at Bridge- 
ville and affords another interesting bit of evidence of 
the long life of wood when the right kind of material is 
used in the right way. The following is the clipping: 


SOLID TIMBERS IN 110-YEAR BRIDGE. 


While Dismantling Old Bridge Workmen Found Timbers 
in Good Condition—Marble Tablet to Be Replaced. 


Worrssoro, Oct. 19.—In remodeling the old wooden pridge 
which spans the Neversink at Bridgeville workmen remov 
one timber 8x10 inches square and 57 feet 7 inches long, 
This timber had been dressed by hand and was of white pine, 
very free from, knots and perfectly sound. The bridge — 
erected in 1805. The old marble tablet bearing the director’ 


names, which was half hidden in the stonework, will be reset 


in concrete at the north end of the bridge when the new wér' 
is completed. 
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WOODEN WATER PIPE SUPPLANTS WORTHLESS IRON. 


Metal Article Is Found Inadequate for Its Purpose — Leaks Necessitate Abandoning It — Half a Mile of Wooden 
Pipe Substituted to Supply Water Power for a Mill Plant. 


About twenty-two years ago the Flory Milling Com- 
pany of Bangor, Pa., placed an iron pipe from its dam 
to the flour mill through the Martins Creek channel, 
the pipe being exposed the greater part of the distance. 
Today this pipe is practically worthless, as innumerable 
holes permit the water to escape, greatly reducing the 
pressure at the mill. 

When it was deemed necessary to abandon this pipe 
line many propositions were considered, including cast 
iron, sheet iron and wood pipe, but the last named was 
finally decided upon. 

To replace the iron pipe the Flory Milling Company 
is installing over a half mile of 36-inch wood pipe for 
the purpose of supplying water power to its large flour 
mill. The entire line will be underground when com- 
pleted and it will be capable of supplying 150 horse- 
power. 








The pipe is being constructed of 3-inch white pine 
staves. The staves are cut 4 inches wide and made to 
conform both top and bottom with the radius of the 
pipe, thus making an entirely smooth surface on the in- 
side. The pipe is being built right in the ditch, and is 
made with staggered joints. The staves are worked with 
a small tongue and groove so as to form a guide to hold 
them in place while the pipe is being formed. They are 
cut any length from two feet up, thus making it possible 
to cut out any objectionable pieces after they are run. 
The staves are cut square at the ends and where joined 
a small iron plate about % inch in thickness and as wide 
as the stave is inserted, this plate extending to a depth 
of about one inch in each stave. A saw cut in the end 
of the staves provides for this plate and it is made so 
that the plate fits in tight. 

The white pine used is selected log run from West 


Virginia, grading about No. 2 barn and better. The 
Fitzgerald-Speer Company, of Pen Argyl, Pa., has the 
contract for furnishing and working the staves, deliver- 
ing them on the ground daily as used. The pipe is bound 
on. the outside with 5% inch round irons, threaded each 
end and held together with lugs, and a whole carload of 
iron was required to make the bands. The bands are 
placed about one foot apart and are given a coat of 
asphalt before being used. It requires about six men and 
boys at a cost of about $15 a day to install complete 
100 feet of pipe, making the cost of laying about 15 
cents a foot. 

Milton Flory, president of the Flory company, is 
superintending the work personally, being on the job 
every day and looking carefully into each detail of the 
new installation. He aims to make this one of the best 
pieces of water pipe in the State. 











1,§ howing the Leaks in Innumerable Patches and Plugs, in the Old Iron Pipe. 
resented a Very Beautiful Picture in the Sun’s Brilliant Rays, Reflecting All Colors of the Rainbow. 4. 
5. Mr. Flory Demonstrating the Staves and How Held Together 


Used in Tightening the Rods. 


‘. Profile Showing Elevation of Flory’s Dam in Relation to the Grist Mill. 
AT THE PLANT OF FLORY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BANGOR, PA., SHOWING DECAYED IRON PIPE AND WOODEN PIPE BEING PLACED IN POSITION. 
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2. Winter Scene Along the Old Pipe. 


b 
Note Curves to be Made by Pipe. 


3. 
Another Section of Staves in Position. 
the End Lug, Iron Bands and Plates. 


A View Along the Iron Pipe in Winter. 
Band Being Placed; Socket Wrenches 
6. A Completed Section of the New Wood Pipe. 


These Hills of Ice 
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BUILDING SITUATION GIVES ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Special Reports from Middle West to East Coast Tell of Increases in Construction and Augmented Demand for 
Lumber—Some Large Gains in Value of Operations Noted. 


In order to obtain an outline of the building situa- 
tion in the East and central West the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN secured special reports from fourteen cities 
as to whether the activity during the first nine months 
of 1915 were more than during the same period a year 
ago; as to what classes of structures predominate; as 
to whether the use of wood for construction purposes 
had ‘increased; and as to what influences, if any, were 
retarding the more general use of wood. These reports 
give, in the main, most encouraging news, and show 
that in spite of bitter opposition by its competitors, 
wood and wooden construction generally holds its,own 
and has made some notable gains. The reports follow: 


Columbus, Ohio, Reports But Little Decrease in Buying 
of Materials. 


Reports from the Columbus building department for 
October are not indicative of active building opera- 
tions in the Buckeye capital. But the figures are de- 
ceptive to a certain extent, as conditions are much bet- 
ter than is indicated by the totals of valuations con- 
tained in building permits granted. As a matter of 
fact, during October of 1914 there were several large 
structures planned for which permits were issued which 
brought the total up to an amount larger than normal. 

The records show that during October of this year 
there were 265 permits issued with a valuation of 
396,085 as compared with 201 permits and a valua- 
tion of $649,220 in October, 1914. During the first ten 
months of the year the department issued 2,203 per- 
mits, having a valuation of $4,430,735, as compared 
with 2,409 permits and a valuation of $5,502,480. 

But building operations so far as concerns the buy- 
ing of materials is almost as active now as a year 
ago, and because of the pleasant weather which has 
continued for several weeks has really been more active 
in certain regards. No large permits were issued, but 
operations which were started earlier in the season 
have been prosecuted with vigor during October, with 
the result that lumber dealers generally have been 
having a good retail trade. 

The building of apartments, flats and double houses 
apparently predominates. Double houses are very 
popular and speculative builders are busy on that class 
of construction. Of course there is a fair sprinkling 
of dwellings and business blocks. 

Wooden dwellings are apparently holding their own 
in the city, but there is no increase in the percentage 
of wooden structures compared with brick and other 
materials. The fire limits were extended several years 
ago, which has hindered frame construction work in 
a larger area. 

Local lumber dealers report fairly good demand for 
lumber for building purposes. Siding is apparently 
stronger than formerly, and the same is true of floor- 
ing. Interior finish is active, and all kinds of mill 
work, including doors and sash, are in demand. 

The brick manufacturers, who are well organized both 
nationally and in Ohio, are waging a ‘‘build with 
brick’’ campaign, which is attracting some attention, 
but it is doubtful if it has much effect on the use of 
wood as a building material. The campaign in central 
Ohio consisted of placing thousands of placards and 
signs on all roads containing the words ‘‘ Build with 
Brick.’’ 


More Permits for Wooden Buildings Issued in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Although the value of buildings erected in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., during the first ten months of the current 
year is $2,000,000 less than the value of similar con- 
struction work during the corresponding period of 1914, 
local wholesale and retail lumber dealers say their sales 
have not suffered a loss proportionate to that of the 
building trades, but that despite the $2,000,000 slump 
in the building industries, lumber business has been 
about normal and they view the future with some 
optimism. 

During the first ten months of 1914 the cost of new 
buildings erected or under the process of construction 
was about $7,500,009. The cost of buildings during the 
first ten months of the current year was about $5,500,- 
000, according to statistics compiled for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by the city building commissioner. 
Although there has been less spent for construction, 
more permits for building purposes have been issued so 
far this year than ever before for a similar period. 
A total of 4,500 permits were issued during the first ten 
months of 1914, while the total for the corresponding 
period for this year was 4,900. 

The records of the building department also show 
an increase of more than 700 in the number of permits 
for wooden buildings issued this year over the corre- 
sponding period of 1914. Local dealers say that fewer 
costly fireproof buildings in the downtown district have 
been erected, while building in the residence districts 
has been general. Construction of wooden buildings 
has predominated here so far during the year, which 
explains the firm tone of the lumber business as well as 
the decreased value of building operations in general. 

Ross 8. Hill, secretary and treasurer of the Indian- 
apolis Lumber Company, expressed the belief yesterday 
that the larger retail companies of the city have been 
enjoying business that is about normal. 











Building Operations in Cincinnati, Ohio, Increase. 


The figures of the building commissioner of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on the building operations for the last 
month and for the year to date show an increase of 
almost 50 percent in the value of construction work 
for which permits have been taken out, compared with 
a year ago. Much of this increase is due to the issu- 
ance of permits for some very large improvements, 
such as the new $2,000,000 court house and jail, and a 
number of new public and semi-public buildings. But 
there also is an increase of about 25 percent in the 
number of permits, indicating the construction of a 
much greater number of small improvements, largely 
private residences. 

An analysis of the report shows that permits were 
taken out for brick, stone and concrete construction to 
the value of $8,901,560 during the ten months of this 
year ended October 31, compared with $5,455,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1914. This expenditure was 
for 897 buildings against. 747 last year. In the same 
period permits for wooden improvements aggregated 
1,267 with a total value of $1,614,814 against 957 per- 
mits for $1,466,865 in the ten months of 1914. It may 
seem inconsistent that the 310 additional permits this 
year should represent only $150,000 more in expendi- 
tures, but it must be taken into account that many of 
these permits were for repairs following the tornado 
of July 7, 1915. 

While wooden dwellings constitute by far the largest 
proportion of the suburban house improvements, the 
commissioner says that in recent years there has been 
an increase in the proportion of brick residences 
erected in this city, and he attributes this to ‘‘the 
advance in the price of lumber during the last few 
years, so that now it costs but little more to construct 
a residence of brick than it does one of wood.’’ This 
condition, he says, applies to the suburbs. In the 
city proper, little wooden construction has been done 
for many years, the preference being for reinforced 
steel, concrete, stone and brick, on account of the de- 
mand for fireproof construction, so far as such a con- 
dition can be secured. 

However, the report of the commissioner is inter- 
preted as showing that there has been practically as 
much wooden residence construction this year as last, 
after allowing for the expenditures that were neces- 
sitated by the big storm. At the same time, even 
brick, stone and steel buildings require a great deal of 
lumber in their finishing, and lumbermen agree that 
they have done quite as much business in that line this 
year as they did last. 

W. H. Settle & Co., who operate largely in the 
suburban districts, say that their business the last 
year indicates that there has been an increase of 
about 25 percent in the consumption of lumber over 
last year, and that more than the usual amount has 
gone into construction work. This applies to the con- 
sumption of timbers, boards, lath and shingles. 


The Dwight Hinkley Lumber Company, representing 
the southern yellow pine end of the market, says there 
has been a noticeable increase in the consumption of 
that wood in the building field. 

Secretary Cordes, of the Hyde Park Lumber Com- 
pany, an extensive consumer of millwork material, 
doing a large business with contracting builders in all 
kinds of lumber and its products, says that as far as 
his company is concerned, there has been fully a 50 
percent increase in the consumption of wood construc- 
tion material this year, compared with last, and that 
as to the suburbs there has been a great increase in 
the number of wooden dwellings and other buildings 
erected this year. 

Some of the buildings for which permits have been 
taken out this year will not be completed until next 
year, and the new court house not until 1917. Even 
some of the new school houses, which are to cost from 
$250,000 up to $750,000, will not be far enough along 
this winter to call for finish material, and, some of the 
members of the trade said, they would not feel the 
benefit of that demand until next year. 

The report of the building commissioner for October 
shows permits for 1,357 improvements valued at $865,- 
575, compared with 1,242 permits for construction 
valued at $402,235 in October, 1914, an increase of 
more than 50 percent. ; 


Downtown Building Active in Omaha, Neb. 


The buildings constructed, under construction or posi- 
tively assured for this year in Omaha, Neb., aggregate 
in round figures an expenditure of $4,000,000. Buildings 
already promised for next year aggregate $1,000,000. 
Building in Omaha is much more active this year than 
last. 

By far the greatest majority of this work is in large 
substantial downtown property, that is, office buildings, 
bank buildings, store buildings, hotels and manufactur- 
ing plants. This has been so noticeable that the small 
real estate men have characterized it as the ‘‘rich 
man’s boom.’’ By this they mean that it is only the 
man who can readily obtain from $75,000 to $1,000,000 
who is active in building operations. The ring of the 
riveting machine, the smash of the trip hammer and the 
thunder of the concrete mixer is heard everywhere on 
the streets. 


Here is a review of the building that is going on or 
just completed in the business section of the city: 


First National Bank, $600,000; Grain Exchange, $400,000; 
Blackstone family hotel, $300,000; World Publishing, $300, 
000; Masonic temple, $350,000; Rose building, $200,000; 
work on Catholic cathedral, $100,000; University of Ne- 
braska_ hospital, $100,000; Brandcis service plant, $150,002 
First Presbyterian church, $125,000; Creighton gymnasium, 
85,000; Western. Newspaper Union, $75,000; Skinner plant, 
575,000; Goodrich Drug, $50,000; National Printing Com- 
pany, $45,000; German Catholic church, $40,000; Eagles’ 
hall, $35,000; Rohlff theater, $35,000; Wet Wash laundry, 
$50,000; Tord Motor company, $260,000; Omaha-Seymour 
camp, W. O. W., $65,000; Colbert apartments, $95,000; Ed- 
ward hotel, $75,000; Working Girls’ Home, $75,000; Uni- 
versity Club, $75,000; Castle Hotel, $90,000; Sunday Taber- 
nacle, $12,000; St. Barnabas’ church, $15,000; John Ander- 
son Building, $35,000. 


While the general construction work on this class 
of buildings is necessarily concrete, steel, brick and 


stone, the orders for a fine quality of finishing lumber) 


and handsome hardwoods for interior work are large. 
Local lumber dealers say that while of course little lum- 


ber of the common sort goes into the construction of) 


these large buildings, it is a fact that the increase of 
conerete construction in the larger buildings creates 
a larger demand for lumber than was ever known when 
all such work was in brick. Rough lumber is used in 
large quantities for the construction of the forms in 
which the concrete is poured. For example, the Rose 
Building in Omaha is now up to the seventh story and 
almost no concrete can as yet be seen, so closely is it 


still boxed in wooden forms into which the concrete | 


was poured. 

Officers of the Conservative Loan & Building Asso- 
ciation of Omaha report that the building of homes 
is taking an especial spurt just at this time, not only 
in Omaha but particularly throughout the State. This 
is attributed to the known safety of all the Ne- 
braska crops at this time of year. Lumbermen are 
pleased over this condition, as they say the moderate 


sized home, and especially all classes of buildings in the | 


rural districts, are always of wood, 

Value of October Permits in Kansas City Increases 
180 Percent. 

Building in Kansas City, Mo., and especially in the 


territory supplied by Kansas City lumber manufacturers | 


and wholesalers is considerably mgre active than a year 
ago. Building permits in this city for the month just 
closed totaled 334 and the cost of the proposed build- 
ings amounted to $1,512,015. In October, 1914, the total 


number of permits was 227 and the value was given as} 
$533,790. This shows an increase in value of building | 


work of 180 percent. 


Recently several large structures have been started | 


but the use of lumber in them is not heavy for they are 
largely of steel and concrete or brick. The volume of 


house building in this city is comparatively small. In: 
the. adjacent territory, however, there has been a de- 


cided increase in the use of wood over a year ago. 


The fact that a heavy corn crop has been raised and: 
that the year has been a very favorable one for stock , 
raising. has caused the building of many new sheds, : 


barns and fences and also many farmers are holding 


their wheat for higher prices and hence have had to’ 


build granaries, The country is using very much more 
wood than a year ago.. In the country the volume of 


house construction is not large. Perhaps the most nota- ' 


ble increase in the use:of wood in Kansas City has been 
in the matter of wood block pavement., Up to January 
1, 1914, only 36,000 square yards had’ been laid in the 
city. The first was laid in 1906. In 1914 the city laid 
27,500 square yards, while the Kansas City Terminal 
Company laid 55,000 square yards around the new Union 
Station and its approaches and viaducts. This year the 
city already has laid 33,000 square yards, an increase 
of 5,500 square yards over last year, and by the end 


of the year, will have laid-3,000 yards more. The Ter-' 


minalCompany has: laid 10,000 square yards this year. 
The wood paving has proved the most satisfactory and 
is making big strides in this city. 

In this section the low cost of concrete and the matter 
of fire protection are working against wood construc 


tion more than any other influences. Many large cement 


plants are operated in this territory and cement has 
been at a low figure for some time. Stucco also is 4 


very strong competitor of wood siding and in the last! 
few years has greatly cut down the demand for redwood, , 


red cedar and spruce bevel siding. 


The retail sales of lumber in Kansas City for the | 


last half of September and the entire month of October 


show gains of about 20 percent over the same period in | 


1914, according to the estimates of conservative retail 
men who have made careful comparisons. For the ten 


months of 1915 the total sales in the city have been Vvit- | 
tually the same as for the first ten months of 1914. But 


the first seven or eight months of 1915 were light because 


of the effects of the war, while only three of the ten 
months of 1914 that are in the comparison were affected 


by the war situation. Outside of Kansas City the first 
ten months of 1915 show a gain of probably 10 percent 
over the first ten months of 1914, but in that case 4 
heavy deficit has been more than counteracted by 
the exceptionally heavy demand of the last eight or ten 
weeks. The country trade up until the middle of Sep 


tember was very draggy. Since then it has surpass¢ l ve 


expectations. ; 
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Building More Active Than Ever in Saginaw, Mich. 

Tie last month was the biggest October for Saginaw, 
Mich., in the point of building permits in the last five 
years and probably in the history of the city. The 
value of the month’s building permits was $358,675, 
and it brought the total for the first ten months of the 
year to $960,190. This is larger than the year totals 
for the last four years, and in all probability the year’s 
total for 1915 will pass the million mark for the first 
time in Saginaw’s history. The principal figures in the 
October total were the $300,000 hotel of the Bancroft 
Realty Company, the $30,000 Palace Theater and the 
$6,000 new lumber shed of the Booth & Boyd Lumber 
Company. 

Work on the W. D. Young office building on Salzburg 
Avenue, Bay City, is progressing rapidly. This three- 
story structure is one of the best appearing business 
blocks in the city. The offices of W. D. Young & Co., 
lumber, will be located on the first floor, and most of 
the building will be occupied by the International Mill 
& Timber Company. 


Home Suburbs Gain Most in New York City Building. 


Developments in building seem to indicate a healthy 
demand for lumber in the future. During the last 
week plans for 247 buildings, with an aggregate cost of 
over $3,000,000, have been approved in the five boroughs 
of the greater city. The greatest gains are in Brooklyn, 
‘<the city of homes,’’ and in Queens, which is almost 
entirely residential. Manhattan development is of lit- 
tle consequence to the lumber dealer, as it is almost 
entirely steel and concrete construction. 

Brooklyn led the building list for the week in value 
with 148 permits aggregating $1,096,800. In Queens 
161 buildings are reported worth $589,900. Dwellings 
comprise three-quarters of the Queens construction. 
Richmond will spend $34,200 on the eighteen buildings 
authorized this week. A large proportion of the Rich- 
mond development is in wooden and stucco construc- 
tion. The permits for the Bronx have been running 
largely to flathouses costing from $30,000 to $50,000. 
Recently permits were issued for three structures cost- 
ing $569,700. Seven permits in Manhattan aggregate 
$806,500. 

A summary of the building situation for the ten 
months of 1915 shows a decided gain in the city as a 
whole and in each borough over the corresponding 
period of last year. In 1914 New York spent $125,000,- 
000 with $67,500,000 in homes. In 1915 these figures 
increased to $150,000,000 and $82,000,000. Residential 
work in the Bronx increased from $12,006,000 to 
$17,500,000. 

Brooklyn increased $500,000 over last year. The fig- 
ure for the last ten months in new buildings amounted 
to $36,000,000. The principal gain is found in two- 
family houses with stores on the first floor. Permits 
were issued for 450 of these structures at an average 
cost of $6,110, as against 235 last year, averaging 
$5,750. Dwelling houses decreased from 2,050 to 2,000. 
Queens will have 4,800 new homes this year an increase 
of 900 over last year. The type of building popular in 
Richmond is revealed by the figures for their permits, 
1,010 structures to cost $1,920,000. .This compares with 
960 projects costing $1,585,000 last year. It is composed 
almost entirely of one and two-family houses, garages 
and barns. 

The real estate market has been heavy the last week, 
and the mortgage situation is considered encouraging. 
Brokers report that lenders are inclined to consider 
rates of 5 percent on good realty collateral. The New 
Jersey realty and building market for homesites and 
dwellings is more than fair. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Enjoys Biggest Building Year. 
_Having already done as much building in the first 
eight months of the present year as was done in the 
entire year of 1914, Cleveland, Ohio, looks forward to a 
grand total for this year which will mark it as the big- 
gest building year in the history of the city. 

The value of permits issued by the city building de- 
partment during the year 1914 totaled $27,309,010, and 
this figure was reached and passed this year Monday 
morning, November 1. C. C. Donohue, statistician of the 
city building department, expects the year’s total to 
reach $30,000,000. October has been an unusually heavy 
month on account of several large structures which went 
into the total. In all 1,229 permits were issued with a 
total value of $8,097,501, and among the most significant 
items is one for 300 wooden dwellings with a total cost 
of $878,700. 

Cleveland is known as a ‘‘frame city’’ and also as a 
‘city of homes’’; that is, a city where an unusually 
larve percentage of the families live in single houses, 
owned by the occupants This factor of wooden dwellings 
has always been an important one in the building sta- 
tstics of the city and figures for the present year tend 
to show that Cleveland’s advent into the metropolitan 
«css has not changed this determination of the private 
zen to own his own home. 

_ During the first-eight months of the present year 
8,000,000 was spent in the erection of private dwell- 
ines, and it is estimated that these figures for the year 
‘dl total $10,000,000, covering almost entirely wooden 
construction, 

‘ These figures bear a close relation to an estimate of 
Secretary J. V. O’Brien of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, that the lumber retailed for building 
purposes in the city of Cleveland will reach a total 


value of. $10,000,000 before the end of the year. The. 


correspondence of these figures with those of the total 
cost of private dwellings may be noted with the pro- 
“ision that the deductions from one list for buildings 
of other than wood construction is made up in the 
other list in the large amount of wood used for forms, 
and for other purposes in connection with concrete and 
other forms of construction. 





Although much of Cleveland’s building record for 
this year can be traced to unusual activity in the con- 
struction of factory, business and hotel buildings, a 
corresponding increase has been noted in the con- 
struction of wooden dwellings and apartments so that 
Cleveland lumbermen expect this to be the biggest 
lumber year, as well as the biggest year in all lines of 
construction combined. 

Lumbermen have been active in pushing their busi- 
ness and keeping their product before the public so 
that so-called fireproof novelties such as steel sash ete. 
have been confined to use in their respective fields and 
have not invaded the residence districts to any consid- 
erable extent. 


Lumbermen of Green Bay, Wis., Optimistic. 


Lumber dealers of Green Bay, Wis., are smiling. 
They feel happier than they have felt for a considera- 
ble time. Prices of lumber have advanced and there 
is talk of many new building enterprises for the city 
next year. Manufacturers are more optimistic right 
now over the business outlook than they have been 
for months. The market showed increased activity a 
short time ago, and now comes a price advance. 


Less Home Building in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There is little diversity of views in the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) district regarding the building situation. In so 
far as large mercantile building operations, public 
buildings such as city, religious and school structures 
and warehouses, the volume was decidedly larger this 
year than in 1914. In dwelling house construction it 
was woefully less, and the general average in volume 
of all kinds of work has barely equaled that of 1914 
and is much below 1913. 

Retail lumbermen report a decrease in the use of 
wood for building purposes, first because it is not used 
much in the larger building work that predominated 
this year, and second because the type of dwelling 
house now more general than ever is the brick veneer 
or else the concrete wall and tile roof structure, both 
of which have heavily reduced the use of lumber. 

In addition to this, interior work of such dwellings 
and buildings even to apartments has been affected by 
new and ever increasing substitutes such as composi- 
tion board for closet and pantry work, some seven 
different kinds being sold on the Pittsburgh market 
and produced in this district. In the construction of 
miners’ houses there has been a heavy falling off in 
lumber because the laws are now demanding ‘‘safer’’ 
forms of construction for miners’ homes. 

In the mining industry steel is supplanting wood to 
some extent and is becoming a substitute for wooden 
mine posts. Fencing and much other wood work has 
given way to wire and concrete even to sign posts on 
street corners. These are merely minor changes noted 
by different lumbermen the last few years. The con- 
census seems to be that there is a slightly smaller 
volume of lumber being used in Pittsburgh for build- 
ing each year. Glass concerns are adopting corrugated 
card or straw board, and even some of the larger con- 
diment manufacturers, canning concerns and pickle 
and preserving factories are adopting this corrugated 
material in place of lumber. 


Lumber Has Keen Competition in St. Louis. 


A glance at the report of the number and estimated 
value of new buildings and alterations that have been 
constructed in St. Louis during the last ten months of 
the present year will show that building activities have 
not been very satisfactory and that there has been quite 
a loss in building construction when compared with the 
same period of last year, when the estimated cost of 
building construction work for the year was nearly 
$12,000,000 and considerably less than the year 1913, 
when the value of construction work done was about 
$15,000,000. During the first six months of the present 
year, a loss of some 20 percent is shown, when compared 
with the same period of 1914. 

The prospects for a betterment between now and the 
first of the year, however, are improving, owing to the 
open weather that has prevailed thus far. Then, too, 
the money situation is better, which no doubt will have 
a tendency to help building activity. 

Already considerable construction work is in sight, 
particularly in the way of dwellings, flats and apartment 
houses. These classes of buildings are either going up 
or are contemplated in the residence section of the city. 
In the down-town districts, several large commercial 
buildings are under way or are in prospect and some of 
them are quite costly and will run up into quite a sum 
of money. Several large buildings, such as theaters, 
hotels and city institutions are also being considered, 
but the permits for them have not yet been taken out, 
but will be before the end of the year. 

A canvass of the lumber yards in St. Louis shows that 
the use of lumber for construction work is not increas- 
ing to any: great extent. Many substitutes are being 
used, with brick and cement predominating. These 
substitutes are increasing in use, so far as large build- 
ings now being erected are concerned. 

Many influences are at work against the use of lum- 
ber in St. Louis. Efforts are being made to extend the 
fire limits, which will prohibit the erection of wooden 
buildings in a large extent of ‘territory and will be a 
great handicap to small home owners. This movement 
is said to be inspired by brick manufacturers and the 
cement interests, who claim that it will decrease the 
danger of fire. A bill is now pending before the board 
of aldermen for the passage of this proposed ordinance 
and the lumbermen are working very hard against its 
passage and are using every legitimate means in their 
power to prevent its passage and to gain their point. 
Every substitute competitor, of course, is ‘‘knocking’’ 
against the use of lumber. 





Lumber Holding Its Own in Boston. 

Lumber is more than holding its own as a building 
material in this market. And this despite the fact that 
Boston is the very heart of the recent fire prevention 
movement of the ill-advised sort that seeks to prevent 
fires by encouraging building construction of the type 
of Mr. Edison’s late plant in New Jersey. 

Statistics from the Boston building department are 
not yet available for October, but it is interesting to note 
that in September there were granted 108 permits for 
wooden frame construction as against 68 permits for 
brick and steel. In August the comparison is 144 per- 
mits for wooden frame against 63 permits for steel 
frame or brick. . Again, during the month of September 
there were completed 118 buildings of wooden construc- 
tion valued at $459,734, comparing with 78 completed 
steel, brick or concrete buildings valued at $1,837,424. 
In this connection it should be noted that the greater 
cost and size of steel or concrete buildings must be 
taken into consideration. 

So far as the popularity of wooden construction is 
concerned, the retail lumber dealers generally agree that 
lumber is being specified for fully the normal propor- 
tion of building construction. In some of the suburbs 
where fire prevention regulations have been adopted 
recently there has been an increase in the number of 
stucco houses with slate, tile or patent shingle roofs, but 
just as much lumber is required for frames and parti- 
tions and floors, so that the amount of lumber in the 
bill is not much affected. 

The amount of building now under way is unusually 
heavy for this season of the year in many New England 
cities. The value of building contracts granted in New 
England during the week ended October 27 was $3,349,- 
000, compared with $2,654,000 for the corresponding 
week of 1914, making a total of $145,263,000 for the 
year, against $139,295,000 last year. 

The consistent demand for all kinds of property, im- 
proved and unimproved, mercantile and residential, is 
the feature of the real estate market according to the 
brokers and dealers, and they expect it to continue until 
snow flies again or later. 

Besides the demand for residential construction on 
tracts under development in the Boston suburbs and 
other industrial centers, there is a great deal of activity 
in the construction of factories and mills. Among im- 
portant contracts just announced are the following: 

A three-story factory building at Bridgeport, Conn., for 
the Standard Manufacturing eee two factories at 
Meridian, Conn., for the New England Westinghouse Com- 
pany, to accommodate the wood-working departments turning 
out gunstocks for its huge contract for rifles with the Rus- 
sian government; a factory at Killingly, Conn., for the Kil- 
lingly Manufacturing Company ; a storehouse and an opening 
building at Pawtucket, R. I., for the Crown Manufacturing 
Company; and an addition to the plant at Millbury, Mass., 
of W. W. Windle & Co. 

Building in Philadelphia, Pa., Increases. 

The October report of the bureau of building inspec- 
tion of Philadelphia, Pa., shows that there has been a 
decided increase in building activity, not only for the 
month, as compared with last year, but for the ten 
months of the year. During the month just closed 846 
permits were issued for 1,503 operations, involving a 
total cost of $2,980,665 for construction. In October, 
1914, the number of operations was 1,228, and the total 
spent for building operations was $2,466,910. Only 
twice before in the last ten years has the month of 
October shown a larger amount. During the first ten 
months of 1914, 13,927 operations were started, in- 
volving an expenditure of $32,917,725, while for the 
first ten months of this year the figures are 15,752 
operations, and the cost, exclusive of ground, $34,432,- 
290. The main features of the October report are 
about $1,750,000 for dwelling work and about $250,000 
for manufactories. According to William W. Gamble, 
statistician of the bureau, these two items are the bulk 
of the increase, and the manufactories have only begun 
their gains in the last two or three months. Plans are 
filed for much work in these same lines that are not 
far enough advanced for the permits to be issued, and 
the prospects are bright for an active year ahead. The 
increase in factory construction, as shown by the 
bureau, does not reflect the true conditions as they 
affect the community, for much of the big work that 
is done in this Jine is just outside the city limits. 

A canvass of the local lumber yards shows a marked 
but not proportionate increase in the use of woods in 
building construction. The increase is only the in- 
crease in the volume of work done, and the percentage 
of wood in the buildings is decreasing slightly rather 
than increasing. This is due, as far as this city is con- 
cerned, to legal restrictions on account of fires and the 
stringent regulations of the fire insurance companies, 
and not to choice. 

The collapse and failure of several reinforced con- 
crete buildings has started factory owners to thinking 
favorably of the old fashioned ‘‘slow burning’’ con- 
struction, but with architects generally favorable to 

concrete, the discouragements placed in the way by 
insurance and the classifying of this type as ‘‘second 
class,’’ it has not regained the position that it deserves 
and will probably have in a few years. 


Building in Baltimore Decreases, 


As measured by the official report of Baltimore, Md., 
the current year falls materially behind 1914. The 
value placed upon the buildings erected, together with 
the additions and extensions, during the first nine 
months of this year, allowing 20 percent for under- 
valuation in the estimates, was only $10,376,726.40. 
Deducting therefrom one-fifth for undervaluation, the 
actual figures as returned by the building inspector are 
somewhat more than $8,000,000. The total for the first 
ten months of 1914, however, was not less than $14,980,- 
062, whereof $10,675,606 was to be credited to new 


(Concluded on Page 48.) 
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“Old Bill,” Tree Saver and Community Developer 





Nine and nine-tenths times out of every ten we have 
noticed that the man who is busiest boosting his own 
business is the man who finds most time to help pull off 
beneficial stunts for the whole community. It is the 
alleged lumber merchant with his feet cocked up on his 
desk most of the time who has the most leisure in which 
to lambast his town for its lack of life. We have heard 
them kick under such conditions about the lack of civic 
patriotism in the old home town when their own offices 
were so dusty and dirty that their own wives couldn’t 
find a place to sit down without soiling their new nation- 
alsuitandeloakecompany garments. 

But ‘‘Old Bill’’ belongs to a distinetly different vari- 
ety of the feline species; not much to look at—tall, gaunt 
and angular. Just the common or garden variety of local 
line yard manager is ‘‘Old Bill’’—‘‘Lumber Bill’’— 
Esseltyn, of the thriving tank town of Echo, Ore. And 
that means that ‘‘Old Bill’’ is a busy man. When a 
man sells almost enough lumber to suit J. M. Crawford, 
of Walla Walla, Wash., and keeps the collections up close 
enough to prevent Frank L. Wait, of the Tum-A-Lum 
Lumber Company, from hollering his head off, then that 
man is going some. 

But ‘‘Old Bill,’’ busy as he was and is, has had time 
to let the community development ‘‘dope’’ of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN sink in. He made his own social sur- 
vey of his own community, found what he thought were 
the most needed improvements for Echo and set the 
wheels going to get them. 

Now ‘‘Old Bill’? was not the least bit modest in 
what he thought the old town should have. All he 
wanted for Echo—to begin with—were a city park and 
a city hall. And he began by getting as many elements 
of the little town working together as he could. He 
succeeded in getting the local business men’s organiza- 
tion, the Odd Fellows’ lodge and the Methodist church 
all hooked up on a three link chain—and pulling in the 
same direction. 

With ‘‘Old Bill’’ it was a case of ‘‘the better the day, 
the better the deed,’’ so he started his campaign on Sun- 
day. The business men and the Odd Fellows together 
organized a basket picnic, held in a grove on the edge 
of the town—the aforesaid forming part of the tract 
to be used as a city park. There they sang gospel 
hymns, ate fried chicken and listened to a plea for bet- 
ter things in the development of a ‘‘life more abundant’’ 
for that particular community. Then it so happened that 
the Methodist parson was away on his vacation that par- 
ticular Sunday, leaving an ‘‘open date,’’ so to speak, at 
the sanctuary. ‘‘Old Bill’’ filled it. He and his neigh- 
bors went over to the church that night. There was a 
musical program of worth and a lay civic sermon. As 
we were on the platform both afternoon and evening 
this brief, and it may be uninteresting, chronicle can not 
be truthfully characterized as a street corner rumor. 

Starting under such auspices the campaign could of 
course be nothing but a success. Echo will have its city 
park and its new city hall. They called it a city hall 
while they were conducting the campaign for its acquisi- 
tion. But when it is completed it will be one of those 
‘*eivie centers’’—one of the kind that we read of far 
oftener than we see. It will house not only the council 
chamber and the city jail but the public library of the 
village as well. It will have rest rooms for the ranchers 
and their wives when they come to town, and according 
to the plans there will be a gymnasium for the young 
folks. With characteristic western adaptability the soli 
tary night watchman of the peaceful burg is to be the 
supervisor of the municipal gymnasium—without addi- 
tional pay. 

And the city park! When we tell you that the grove 
which is its particular feature is the only natural grove 
for nearly 200 miles along that particular branch of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation lines you will 
certainly acknowledge that we are justified in taking off 
our hat to ‘‘Old Bill’’ Esseltyn, tree saver ne plus ultra 
and then some—and a nonpareil exponent of the genuine 
variety of real community development. 


The Proposition Still Lacked Something. 


We were in the office of a retail lumber trade associa- 
tion not long ago—one cf the modern ones, not one of the 
kind where they merely ‘‘stand and wait’’ for the annual 
dues to come in but where they ‘‘serve’’ in the interim. 
The publicity man was preparing a full page lay-out for 
a newspaper ‘‘spread’’ which he was going to submit, 
‘merely by way of suggestion,’’ to one of the members 
of the association located, paradoxically speaking, in a 
near-metropolis, about 200 miles away. We were com- 
plimented by being invited to criticize the layout—if we 
thought it could be criticized. We were also asked to 
answer, if we could, this question: ‘‘ Will he have nerve 
enough to run it?’’ 

There was scant room for criticism, because it was 
really a splendid sample of modern ad craftsmanship, 
oozing punch and personality at every pore and para- 
graph. Illustrated with fine halftone views of modern 
houses, taken from one of the modern, high grade, hart- 
schaffnerandmarx variety of ready-made house plan sys- 
tems. That advertisement, it seemed to us, would work 
both ways because it had both ‘‘punch’’ and ‘‘pull’’ 
in every pertinently phrased paragraph. But if we live 
long enough to see any retail lumber merchant use an 
advertisement of that kind in the regular course of his 
business, then old Methuselah will have absolutely ‘‘noth- 
ing on us’’ in the way of longevity. Not because the 
advertisement was too large—not at all. We personally 





know scores of general merchants whose annual turnover 


is no larger than that of the lumber merchant to whom 
this ‘‘suggestion’’ went, who use an advertisement like 
that or larger every week, together with a heap of other 
auxiliary publicity. 

But we do not believe that the suggestion will not 
‘‘get’’ the retailer in most instances. Not because of 
any lack of merit in the ‘‘suggestion’’ but because there 
is a limit to the ‘‘service’’ of even the most serviceable 
trade association. To ‘‘get by’’ with the average asso- 
ciation member with an advertising suggestion of that 
kind the association should be able to include—per pre- 
paid parcel post—duplicates of all the engravings neces- 
sary to illustrate the advertisement together with a cou- 
pon good for one complimentary insertion of the adver- 
tisement in the local paper. Of course these comments 
are offered ‘‘merely as a suggestion.’’ 


Why Is This Thus? 


We are often so close to our own affairs that we can 
neither see over them nor through them, which accounts 
for the reason that so many lumber merchants are in- 
clined to reject any suggestion—advertising or otherwise 
—unless the suggestor be jumper-clad, with splinters 
sticking from his calloused mitts as plentifully as quills 
protrude upon the fretful porcupine. And yet, dear 
brethering, is it not a well substantiated fact that the 
best address on rearing children, as given at the Mothers’ 
Congress at the San Francisco exposition, came from 
the prim lips of a skinny old maid from Maine, who 
never in all her life had figured out a problem in tri- 
angulation with a square yard of cotton flannel, hemmed 
on all four edges? And is it not also an absolute verity 
that the man who wrote ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ didn’t 
have one when he did it? And wasn’t the type setting 
machine invented by a Dutch watchmaker? 


Then Why Not Cheer Up? 

Have you never noticed that the Optimistic Guy who 
grins genially, and says, ‘‘ Please pass the cream,’’ seems 
to get more out of life and to enjoy his coffee better 
than does the Pessimistic Gink, who looks sourly across 
the table at you, and says, with suspicion seeping from 
every syllable, ‘‘Is there any milk in that pitcher?’’ The 
man who gets the cream out of life is the one that looks 
for it, asks for it, with a smile, and then reaches for it. 


The Recklessness of Extreme Youth. 


All over the West the producers and proponents of 
pasteurized milk are conducting a great advertising 
campaign in its favor. One full page advertisement 


proclaimed in a 72-point black face Gothic caption 
the alleged fact that ‘‘ All Raw Milk Is Unsafe.’’ [¢ 
that be true then most of us were blamed reckless 
the first year we were on this earth. 


Times Have Changed Some Considerable. 


Forty years ago we were going about clad in boy. 
ish abandon—a hickory shirt and a pair of pants, 
the connecting medium between the two latter por. 
tions of our raiment being a single home-made ‘‘gal. 
lus’? made of bed ticking. Then we chortled in lofty, 
juvenile masculine scorn: ‘‘Gee, I’m glad that I 
ain’t a girl, ’cause a girl has to wear so darn many 
clothes.’’ My, my, how things have changed since 
we were kids. 


Then the Old Man Took Notice. 


The Old Man of Day Before Yesterday had been 
busy for years accumulating dough far beyond the 
spending capacity of himself, his wife and his daugh- 
ter. He had succeeded. The fact that during all 
those years he had never contributed a single crim. 
son colored subsidiary coin to any cause that had for 
its object the betterment of the rising generation had 
helped to produce the swollen and inflammatory con- 
dition of his bank account. Then one day he was 
confronted in his office by the Young Man of Today. 
The young man was clad in a wide collar that was in 
reality an Arrow one, and his pant legs were be-cuffed 
to an extraordinary degree. And the Young Man of 
Today was likewise rich—in youthful hopes and 
boundless egotism. Said the Young Man unto the 
Old Man: ‘‘TI love your daughter with my whole 
soul.’? Then the Old Man Grabdoughski ‘‘came out 
of it’’ with a jerk, for he had absolutely no line on 
the exact size of the soul worn by the Young Man 
of Today. He wondered whether it was a 5% ora 
7%. His daughter will find out—for the announce- 
ment cards state that the Young Folks will be ‘‘ At 
Home, No. 4-11-44 Easy Street, after November fif- 
teenth.’’ 


Attention of Messrs. Dun and Bradstreet. 


As this year draws to a close the general opinion 
seems to be that during the last twelve months not 
many retail lumbermen have reached the state of 
actual insolvency or bankruptcy. But at the same 
time we regret to report that unfortunately far too 
many of them are not sufficiently otherwise—W. H. M. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Presenting a Low Cost Bungalow of Unusual Attractions —- Compact, Ingenious Arrange- 
ment of a Cozy Home. 





The one-story bungalow illustrated herewith is a 
four room house witn but one bedroom and can _ be 
built at a cost which is estimated at about $1,950. 

It has a living room 11x22 and a dining room 11x16. 
The entrance to the bedroom is from the dining room 
and the bathroom opens to both the bedroom and 
dining room. There is, however, provision for a closet 
bed which can be let down into the living room to 
give additional bedroom facilities when needed. There 
are several different makes of such a bed which can 
be purchased for such an installation. 

The basement is excavated the full size of the house, 
with separate laundry room as well as two cellars 
(one intended for storage), coal bin and furnace room. 

The exterior appearance of this house is very clearly 
indicated by the perspective sketch. It is intended to 
be sided with wide lap siding, with rubble stone used 
for porch work in front as shown. 

The house is neatly finished inside, with a large 
fireplace in the living room flanked by bookcases, while 
the dining room is provided with built-in buffet and 
with a wide window seat. The ice box is installed 
with the pantry, with an ice door opening to the out- 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 79, DESIGNED BY CHARLES 
EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT, 





side entry. The kitchen sink is flanked with cup- 
board closets on each side, a convenient arrangement. 
Both the living room and dining room are provided 
with beam ceilings. 

Complete blueprints of the plan here shown, in six 
sheets, will be sent for $1.50, together with standard 
specificationsand 
lumber bill. 
Electrotypes of 
the two cuts 
herewith in 
standard news- 
paper column 
width will be 
supplied for 
$1.50, the half- 
tone perspective 
cut in suitably 
coarse screen for 
effective news- 
paper publica- 
tion. 
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FLOOR PLAN. 
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In the rural community pretty nearly all forces conspire to produce 
a condition of inactivity during the winter season, and only special efforts 
on the part of the more alert and enterprising part of the population can 
prevent the greater number of the people going into a state of quiescence 
or “hibernation.” The rural community always if left to itself is likely 
to relax into inactivity and indifference. The only reason that a large 
city differs in this respect from the smaller place is that new blood is 
constantly being injected into the city and it is being subjected to the 
stimulus of fresh intellects; that is, of intellects placed in a new en- 
vironment. The rural community if it would maintain its mental ac- 
tivity must devise means of subjecting itself to this outside stimulus. 

It is a curious psychological fact that the great majority of persons 
are more susceptible to the influence of oral instruction and oral stimulus 
than of written. More people will go to hear a lecture on a weighty sub- 
ject that ever would read a book or magazine on the same subject ; and 
most of those who would do both or either would derive more benefit 
from the lecture than from the book or magazine. It appears to be the 
nature of most minds to be stimulated more by contact directly with other 
minds than with contact through the more remote medium of the printed 
page. Hence a lecture course consisting of ten lectures will create more 
talk, arouse more discussion of the subjects treated in the lectures than 
would a good library during the same period. 

One special advantage of the lecture course is that it gives all the 
people of the community a subject or subjects that afford a common 
basis for friendly discussion. Most people are interested in matters of 
current moment, or of recent occurrence. They do not care to discuss 
Roman architecture or the scenery of the Rhine, but if a traveler who has 
visited Rome or who has traveled along the Rhine comes to the com- 
munity with a lecture on the subject he will not only draw a large crowd 
but his lecture will be the topic for discussion at many a fireside and 
neighborhood gathering for weeks afterward. 

Hence at the same time that the winter lyceum course affords an ex- 
cellent means of breaking the monotony of the long evenings it provides 
the intellectual stimulus and the mental pabuluin that are needed to keep 
up in the average rural community the activities essential to intel- 
lectual health. 

Some care is required in the choosing of a lecture course—some knowl- 
edge of the lectures offered as well as some knowledge of the needs and 
tastes of the community in which the course is to be given. Altogether 
too often courses are planned without much consideration of either. More- 
over, the lecture courses should be designed to reach that portion of the 
community’s population that is in greatest need of the information, the 
education and the stimulus that the lectures are expected to bring; and 
the subjects should be chosen with due regard to the various purposes to 
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be served—whether purely educational, purely for entertainment, or a 
judicious combination of the two. Lectures as well as books may be dry, 
and a lecture course unsuitable for the community in which it is delivered 
may leave the community in the same state of inactivity and torpor in 
which it was found. 

In general it may be said that lectures have interest in proportion to 
their approach to the hearts and affairs of the people who hear them. 
Hence a community may properly have one or more of the lectures in a 
course designed to apply to or deal with the affairs of the community 
itself. Frequently it is possible in some such manner to enforce a lesson 
that could not be enforced by “home talent.” Undoubtedly the faults and 
the needs of each community are known by a few of its more intelligent 
citizens, and it may be that in many cases they are able to propose and 
even carry into execution the remedies. But the rest of the population 
will not listen to them with the same attention that they would give to 
the outsider, even though he be no more competent to criticize and to 
advise. 

There should be something constructive about a lecture course. It 
should not be thought that “any old thing” will do, and there should be 
some connection in purpose and end to be served between the lectures 
of each series and of the successive years. That is to say, the lecture 
course should fit in with the work that is being carried on in the com- 
munity to promote progress in commercial, educational, social and re- 
ligious affairs. While it may not be out of place for lectures to deal 
with purely temporary matters, they should be considered essential factors 
in promoting education, in satisfying the natural cravings of the normal 
person and in furthering the interests of the community as a whole along 
the lines that its development should move. 

If a lecture course does not succeed in a financial way that is not a 
good reason for discontinuing it; indeed, it may be the best of reasons 
for trying again. But failure in point of interest and attendance is gen- 
erally due to lack of care or judgment in framing the course. Dry 
lectures can not be “crammed down the people’s throats,” nor can people 
be compelled to give of their time and money to hear incompetent or 
dull persons harangue them on uninteresting topics. But there are always 
enough people in every community to support a properly framed lecture 
course that is so financed as not to take it away from those who 
are most in need of it and who generally comprise the larger portion of 
the community. In other words, the course should be low in price and 
should be designed to reach most of the people so as to make up in 
numbers what it lacks in amount charged for the season tickets or the 
individual admissions. People who most need the lecture generally are 
they who can not be induced to bind themselves to pay for the whole 
course. 





Bogauusa, La., the home of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company, is one of the most enterprising of southern 


FRESNO, Cal., made the completion of its electrolier 
system the occasion of a community celebration. At 8 





towns, especially in its work for betterment along the 
lines of community development. Every issue of the 
Bogalusa Enterprise contains editorial and advertising 
matter boosting Bogalusa. In a late issue appeared an 
advertisement of the Bogalusa Stores Company headed 
‘“‘Be a Booster—Speak well of your home town.’’ The 
article opened with a rhyme telling citizens that if the 
town does not suit them they have only to set to work to 
make it what they would like to have it. Then follow 
numerous splendid suggestions for helping the town and 
for giving it a good name everywhere. 


* * * 


A PETITION signed by 200 business men of Modesto, 
Cal., has been presented to the city council asking that 
steps be taken to build a swimming pool in that city. 
lhe council responded by authorizing the mayor to ap- 
pot a member of the council to act with a representa- 
tive of the chamber of commerce and a representative of 
the merchants’ association as a committee to investigate 
the Subject and report or recommend action. The in- 
vestigation by the committee is to be thorough and will 


include an examination of other pools in the State, 
methods of construction, operation and maintenance ete. 
Owing to lack of funds for the construction of a pool 
an election for authorizing bonds will be necessary. 

* * * 


PEOPLE of Galena, Kan., are working for funds to 
equip a playground for the community. A social for 
the purpose recently was held at one of the schools. Ice 
‘ream and eake and a short program afforded entertain- 
ment and refreshment for those attending and contribut- 
ng to the worthy cause. 

* * * 


Ar THE live stock and agricultural fair held recently at 
Baton Rouge, La., ‘‘good roads day’’ closed the expo- 
sition, A meeting was held at which were present rep- 
resentatives of the State highway department, a member 
of the State Board of Engineers and others interested in 
S001 roads. They are furthering the construction of 
800d roads not only in the vicinity of Baton Rouge but 
m parishes surrounding and are reforming the highways 
m that section radically. 





INTELLECTUAL STIMULUS. 


Just as each individual man needs an occasional 
stimulus to keep him at his best, so the commu- 
nity as a whole needs such a stimulus. In the 
winter time especially the rural community is likely 
to relapse into a state of coma when there is so 
little doing and all days and nights seem alike and 
life is so monotonous as to seem hardly worth any 
effort. It is at such a time the lecture course can 
perform splendid service. 

Most men if left to their own resources will not 
amount to much, will make little progress and care 
little for improvement. The person who under 
such circumstances does improve is the exception, 
not the rule. It is much the same with a commu- 
nity; it needs the stimulus of example and of out- 
side forces to rouse it to emulation. Its people 
must be told what is going on in the world outside, 
Their minds must be lifted out of the monotonous 
groove of every day duties and employments and 
placed upon the world’s highway to be hustled into 
contact with the traffic and turmoil of intellectual 
and material achievement. 

The lecture course can be and should be made to 
perform this service for the rural community dur- 
ing the winter season when otherwise monotony, 
inactivity and indifference would be likely to reign. 
The injecting of new subjects and of new ideas on 
old subjects: for discussion, the presentation of 
unique or unusual views, have all the force of stim- 
uli and will arouse thought and discussion and in 
the end will produce an atmosphere of activity, en- 
terprise and progress. 

But the lecture course must be planned to meet 
the needs of the community, to raise the level of 
thought and culture, and to give its educational, 
social and moral activities and purposes an impe- 
tus that will carry them along the highway of 
progress, The lectures should fit in with some gen- 
eral scheme of advancement so that each year as 
the result of the stimulus received from the course 
there shall be discernible a more wholesome re- 
spect for the forces of uplift. 








o’clock in the evening when the electroliers were to be 
turned on a bomb was fired from the roof of the city 
hall. The lights were then turned on, the band began 
to play and other bombs were fired at frequent inter- 
vals. A parade of pedestrians and automobiles, includ- 
ing the local ‘‘boosters’’ in uniform, a company of mili- 
tia, the electrolier committee of the commercial club and 
the Eagles’ fife and drum corp was a feature of the 
celebration. 
* * * 

CiT1zENs of Dayton, Wash., are furthering an effort to 
concentrate the activities of the smaller local clubs of 
the city under the general management of the local Com- 
mercial Club. The beginning of this purpose was the 
first of a series of luncheons in the latter part of October 
in the rooms of the Commercial Club. About 100 were 
in attendance and were addressed by prominent attorneys, 
educators and others. Much interest is said to have 
been aroused in the matter and the outcome is expected 
to be a concentration of effort effectively .directed. 

* * * 


At Sr. Paut, Ore., last week was held the city’s third 
annual corn show. The exhibits are said to have been 
more numerous, showing more different varieties of corn 
than ever before were exhibited in that section. They 
were arranged in an old school building, which was 
thronged throughout the entire day by visitors. At a 
meeting in the afternoon the governor of the State ad 
dressed 500 farmers and St. Paul residents on the prog- 
ress of their work. Other speakers included prominent 
authorities on agriculture. The St. Paul corn show is 
one of six of the same nature that have been given in 
that (Marion) county this fall under the direction of 
County Agriculturist Chapin. They are having a marked 
effect on the betterment of corn raising in that section. 


* ~ * 


IN THE city hall at Minneconne, Wis., on October 6, 7 
and 8 was held a farm and village fair under the auspices 
of the Civie Neighborhood League, which includes in its 
membership most of the prominent women of Winneconne. 
The following are the classifications of exhibits: Arts, 
pantry stores, delicatessen, poultry, flowers, children’s 
exhibits, farm products. A department of sales also was 
conducted and vaudeville entertainment was provided. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Handling a City Under the Commission Form of Government—Michigan Yards Exemplify Progress—Influence of the 
Building and Loan Association and the Small Mill. 


A CITY UNDER COMMISSION FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


Jackson, Mich., is becoming widely known in its 
own State at least as a progressive place, and for 
various reasons, not the least of which is that it has 
made some radical changes in its form of government. 
I believe it was Lord Bryce who remarked in his book 
‘‘The American Commonwealth’’ that the United 
States had distinguished itself by having generally the 
worst city governments in the world; and this state- 
ment rather cut because of the fact that Lord Bryce 
is a great friend of our country and proved in other 
particulars a kindly critic when he wrote his book. 
Americans are not especially noted as being humble 
and ready to admit themselves to be worst in any par- 
ticular, but no American has to take more than about 
two looks at the debauch of government that most 
cities are wallowing in until he must admit that the 
distinguished Englishman has some grounds on which 
to base his statement. It takes time and thought to 
run any kind of government, city or national, according 
to the principles of democracy, and most of us are 
willing to think we’ve done our whole duty by giving 
the youngsters money to buy fireworks on the Fourth 
of July. Still, cities have to be governed, and they have 
always yielded rather large amounts in taxes for the 
purpose of paying the bills. This situation has proved 
and is still proving to be too much for the honesty of 
certain individuals who have cleverness enough to 
stand right with the boys, so these men find it compara- 
tively easy to have the fun of running the city and 
at the same time to put a thick, greasy lining of cash 
in their own nests. Where actual theft does not hap- 
pen the city oftentimes suffers fully as much from plain 
inefficiency. I suppose this is not so bad as plain dis- 
honesty, but it doesn’t give a citizen a feeling of pride 
in his city and the brain power of its leading men. 


Making Municipal Government Honest. 


This waste and crockedness grew up under city gov- 
ernments that consisted of a prominent citizen elected 
to the office of mayor, assisted by a large council of less 
prominent citizens. The mayor might be selected be- 
eause he had a frock coat or because he could make a 
good address of welcome when the Ancient and Ornery 
Order of Obscure Titewads met in solemn conclave in 
the city, but it was a safe bet that he didn’t get elected 
because of what he knew about municipal administra- 
tion. The councilmen might also be elected because 
they needed the prominence of an office to help them 
in business or because the neighbors said Bill was a 
good fellow and ought to have something. This kind 
of government meant an administration of crooks or of 
amateurs, in either of which cases heaven protect the 
city! 

People started out first to make city government 
honest. They decided to clean up on the blind alleys 
in city administration and to make the officials work 
in the light where everybody could see. This de- 
termination led to the commission form of government, 
in which a few men were given definite responsibilities 
and powers enough to do the work laid out for them. 
There was to be no side stepping or passing of the 
buck. This was a big step in advance. But when 
business men got to thinking about the situation they 
couldn’t see that city business was much different from 
any other kind of business. If a business man has a 
planing mill or a steel foundry or a national bank 
whose machinery he doesn’t understand very well him- 
self he doesn’t go ahead and try to direct the shop 
anyway; he hires a man who is an expert in that line. 
So the idea of a city manager was evolved. 


The City Manager’s Responsibility and Duties. 


Jackson has a city manager whom it pays $5,000 a 
year, and his job is to attend to the city’s business. 
There are in addition a mayor, a vice mayor and three 
commissioners. According to law the bonds issued by 
the city have to be signed by a duly elected mayor. 
The council or commission, or whatever it is called, has 
to hire the manager, and I suppose has some other 
duties. But the transaction of the city’s business is 
in the hands of the manager. An intelligent man or 
group of men is able to hire an expert and to tell 
whether or not he is getting results. A school board 
can hire a Latin teacher and tell if she is doing fair 
work even though they think Catullus was a Hebrew 
prophet and that Arma virumque cano is a brand of 
chewing tobacco. 

A city with pep enough to shake itself loose and to 
make a start along lines that seem good to it, even 
if they are new and untried lines, is a city whose voters 
and leaders are awake, don’t you think? it is not a 
place where the thunders of debate are shot over the 
question of whether the mayor should be called His 
Honor or His Excellency, while the garbage ring gets 
away with the tax roll. It means pretty heavy taxes 
to run a town even on an efficiency basis, and nobody 
likes to pay more tax than he has to. I’ve heard of 
concerns giving in more property than they owned in 
order to bolster their credit, but I have my doubts 
about this story. Everybody is trained from his youth 
up to look upon the tax collector as a natural enemy 
and, like Little Red Riding Hood, to say ‘*‘ What long 











teeth you have, grandmother!’’ So I doubt if the dis- 
honesty that takes the form of giving in more prop- 
erty than is owned is very common. Tax-paying touches 
people perhaps more closely than any other function of 
city government, and a business man is likely to want 
to know how the city money is spent. So I guess that 
this is the reason for the city manager in Jackson and 
in all the other cities that are run by such an officer. 


FEATURES OF JACKSON YARDS. 


One would guess from this that the Jackson business 
men are progressive, and my acquaintance with the 
lumbermen makes me certain that at least these busi- 
ness men are up and doing. There are four yards in 
the city and the place has a population of 40,000. I 
can hear a western board vender heave a sigh that 
means he wishes he could minister to the lumber needs 
of 10,000 people. Cheer up, brother! Maybe these re- 
tailers don’t have such a snap after all. They need all 


the trade they can get, and they are fixed so it wouldn’t 


be easy to pry them loose from any of it. I should 
say it would be about as easy to start a new yard in 
the town and to put one or more of them out of busi- 
ness as it would be to induce von Hindenburg to take 
a little vacation trip over to London to call on King 
George. All the local yards are heavily capitalized 
and some of them have added a large surplus with 
which they are extending trade; and all have big in- 
vestments in sheds and machinery, which makes it pos- 














“Selected because he had a frock coat.” 


sible for them to offer most attractive service to their 
customers. To duplicate this service in a new yard 
would mean an equally heavy investment and it is 
pretty certain that such an investment would be a 
large, white, killing frost. 

But being the size they are the yard owners are 
enabled to do more in the way of public service and 
community building than would be true if the trade 
were all cut to pieces. Isn’t that always so? A man 
is eager to make a living for himself first, and until 
he does that he is not going to be eaten up by zeal 
for the community’s welfare. If there are ten stalks 
of corn in a hill each will be pale and spindly and 
will have scarcely enough to keep alive even without 
growing any ears. The four yards that grow in Jack- 
son are able to put out some rather lusty shoots of 
public service. They help in those things that help 
the whole place along without bringing any direct or 
specific profit to any one individual. Among these 
enterprises is the new county fair. 


An Exposition Backed by Lumbermen. 


Jackson used to have a kind of State fair a good 
many years ago, so H. H. Corwin, of the Corwin Lum- 
ber Company, told me, but the county fair is a rather 
recent development. The retail lumbermen of the city 
got behind the movement, raised some money in the 
town, contributed $100 a yard themselves, invoked a 
State law that promised State aid to any county put- 
ting on a fair under certain conditions, got some build- 
ings put up and carried the fair through to a successful 
conclusion. 

About a week before my stay in Jackson I rode 
through the city on the interurban and so went past 
the fair grounds. The sight I saw made me think of 
the good old days of the county fairs of my early 
youth. Still there was something lacking and some- 
thing added, and presently I discovered that the auto- 
mobile had largely taken the place of the old farm 
teams and the democrat wagons. Acres of ground were 
covered with parked cars. Like Solomon and his sil- 
ver, Henry Ford has made the automobile to be in 
the land like stones. Off in a little plot of timber 
covering perhaps half an acre were a few horses gnaw- 
ing the trees they were tied to and languidly switching 





and stamping at flies. Under the seats of the sprin 
wagon were baskets of lunch brought by the farmer's 
wife for herself and pa and the seven children, | 
knew without seeing that there were pans of fried 
chicken, pots of luscious preserves, bottles of pickles 
fruit jars filled with creamed coffee, biscuits that were 
dreams of flaky lightness, and in a sack by itself was 
the prize water melon of the patch. Even writing 
about it brings over me waves of boyish hunger. This 
corner of the fair with its patient old work horses 
seemed most real to me; the cars were the Gentiles 
standing in the outer court and only guessing at the 
true inwardness of the real frolicsome character of g 
day at the fair. 

But the crowds looked much the same as they used to 
look. Fat old ladies with faces shining with good 
nature were sitting on the benches and having an 
afternoon of leisurely gossip. Excited children were 
dragging bored looking fathers around and calling 
their attention pointedly to the man who was selling 
popcorn and pink and green balloons and screeching 
squawkers. The implement man with his coat off and 
one hand clutching a suspender while the other waved 
a pencil like a baton told a group of three or four 
silent farmers about the superior points of the cream 
separator he represented. Horses were warming up on 
the track, sideshow ballyhoos were bellowing, babies 
were crying, the crowd was milling and working like a 
panful of rising dough. Worth while? Very much 
worth while. It got city folks and country folks 
together and gave to everybody an outing and a day 
of wholesome fun. It stimulated trade and gave the 
farmers new ambition. It was worthy of the efforts 
of the Jackson business men and the progressive farm- 
ers from the surrounding country. 


Influence of Beans on Business, 


These farmers are a good lot of men, though this 
year they had a serious misfortune. The country around 
Jackson produces beans in great quantities; in fact, 
the natives claim it grows more beans to the head and 
to the acre than does any other part of this land of 
the free. But about the first of September along came 
a hail storm and pounded the beans into the ground. 
But just to show it wasn’t discriminating the hail 
casually beat the corn to a pulp also. So this year the 
local farmer is not wearing the grin that buttons 
behind. As a result collections bid fair to be a little 
slow and hard among the farmers, and beans are think- 
ing of moving up a notch or two in the price column, 
say to $5 a bushel. At this rate we may see an old 
custom revived and have to accept beans as small 
change. We’ll be dropping into the corner store and 
shoving four beans across the counter in exchange for 
a cabbage cigar or a dozen for an ice cream sody. Bill 
Jones will say to John Brown, ‘‘John, loan me half a 
pint of beans till Monday. We’re going over to the 
corners on Sunday, and I want to have something to 
put into the collection at church.’’ 

Beans are not the only sinews of war produced 
locally, though none of the other products, I believe, 
are used at the battle front. A machine shop just 
across the street from Mr. Corwin’s lumber yard has 
a big order for lathes that supposedly are to be used 
by an eastern concern in turning some kind of muni 
tions of war. Those men who believe the manufacture 
or sale of war munitions to be wrong would have a nice 
question to settle in deciding the amount of sin in 
making a tool that makes an engine of war. For my 
own part I would guess there isn’t any; though I’m 
glad I don’t have anything to do with the blamed 
war except to wish it were over. However, these 
machine orders have been a good thing for the city 
financially, for a company or two that were on the 
point of going broke are now building additions to 
their plants and have money lying around in all the 
banks. I have this story from Mr. Corwin. 


Local Helps for the Home Builder. 


Mr. Corwin tells me the city is strong in building 
aad loan societies. There are six of these concerts, 
ranging in capitalization from $100,000 to $1,800,000. 
Naturally so many and so large associations could not 
get along unless most of the building were handled 
through them. It is a good way to finance building and 
is especially satisfactory to lumber retailers, always 
supposing the associations have good officers who 
handle the affairs carefully and honestly. These as80- 
ciations usually protect the dealer in a way that 3s 
fair to both sides; so- when a lumberman handles 4 
house that is financed in this way he is pretty sure t0 
get his pay without trouble. 

Few agencies of civilization are fool proof, and the 
building and loan is no exception. . Just offhand J don’t 
think of anything that depends more on the men whe 
run it. If a crook who is at all clever is at the bea 
of the society he can get away with the savings 0 
poor people rather easily. An honest and efficient ma 
ean find few business propositions that will. give him 
a better chance to further the interests of his com 
munity. It is good for a town to have these societies 
They are a perpetual call to thrift. People’s attentio 
is called to the wisdom of saving when they # 
solicited to take out shares. They see neighbors ¥ 
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no larger incomes than their own getting money ahead 
in this way. The societies encourage people to own 
homes, and nobody disputes the fact that a family 
with « home is a bigger asset to a community than one 
that owns nothing. In a city the size of Jackson it 
is possible for every family of fair income to own a 
home in time. In a city the size of Chicago it is not 
always nor often possible. If these city people are to 
save it must be by means of the savings bank or by 
investing in securities, but this does not appeal to 
the deep instinct of home-owning. The building and 
loan society offers opportunity to people to whom it 
otherwise would not come. A city with strong and 
well managed societies is fortunate. Its lumber yards 
ought to prosper. 


Treading on Unfamiliar Ground. 


Jackson used to be famous for another industry that 
lately has broken a stay and slipped a little—making 
corsets. Being a mere man who never wore one of 
the things, I approach this subject with ignorance and 
blushes. Corsets are a closed book to me. I wouldn’t 
know an inshoot from a fadeaway in this game. But 
they tell me Jackson used to be the kingpin of the 
corset-growing cities, and some of the natives claim 
it still is. Ladies’ knitted undergarments are made 
here also, but this business isn’t what it used to be. 
There are just as many ladies now as in the good old 
days and all that, but they are harder to please in the 
matter of what they wear. In the time of a formér 
generation an undergarment was considered to be 
functioning all right if it fitted, felt comfortable, kept 
the wearer at the right temperature and that stuff. 
In those times the Jackson factories could produce huge 
quantities of each of the few styles made and, of 
course, this is the kind of manufacturing that carries 
the profit. Now the makers are not sure of the styles 
over night, and it costs money to change machinery 
and to make new designs. Retailers used to buy their 
stocks in freight-shipment‘ lots; now they get in a 
little by express. They’re afraid some enterprising 
underwear architect will get out a new model that will 
ravish the hearts of their customers and make all 
the garments in stock so much junk. It is discouraging 
to try catering to Milady on a commercial basis when 
no one, including herself, knows what she wants now, 
to say nothing of what she may want next week or 
tomorrow. 

Where Stocks Are Protected. 


It isn’t easy to write about the Jackson yards with- 
out writing more about the city than about the stock 
of lumber; for the dealers take it for granted that I 
know they can sell boards, and they are interested in 
so many things about the city that they begin talking 
about these things first. Mr. Corwin, whom I’ve men- 
tioned several times, says that business has been just 
fair though nothing to brag about. I found him in 
the handsome office he built two or three years 
ago just after his yard burned. Mr. Corwin has con- 
siderable ground in his yard, but about all of it is cov- 
ered with sheds. Any yard that can’t be isolated is 
a bad place for a fire, but in this one all practicable 
precautions against a repetition of the little bonfire 
have been taken. Everything in his yard, I under- 


stand, is shedded, and this is a little uncommon in 
Michigan. 


The Wolverine State has some good sheds, 
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“Dragging bored looking fathers around.” 


but observation goes to show that part of the stock is 
turned out in the pasture at night. While some of 
~ Srothers will contradict me, I still believe that the 
umber stocks in Iowa are the best shedded stocks I 
have seen in a few years’ travel. I don’t know why 
this hould be, for while the Hawkeye dealers are 
Progressive and successful it would be- hard to say 
that they are more progressive or make more money 
than other retailers; and the climate of Iowa is not 
80 h ‘rd on lumber or lumbermen as are the climates of 
0 States. Maybe Michigan dealers think they turn 
: cir stocks often enough so that they can get by with 
ewer sheds. I imagine this is the real explanation. 


mene years ago it probably was satisfactory to leave 
i. out, for it was turned frequently enough so that 
€ 


an was little or no loss. During the last two or 
. Tee years this has not been true. Also it is becom- 


ims necessary to carry a greater variety of stuff, and 
all this sp j 


ells the need for more sheds. Michigan yards 


are being better shedded in these days, and I suspect it 
will not be long until the Iowa dealers will not be in 
the lead, if, indeed, they are in the lead now. 


Influence of the Small Mill. 


Mr. Corwin has the inevitable planing mill, though 
he insists upon calling it a pocket planer. But it gives 
work to three or four men all the time and is equipped 
for about any kind of work, so I suppose it is an over- 
coat pocket mill instead of the vestpocket concern. 

A number of offices here in the planing mill belt, 
show the influence of the machines in their appearance. 
It seems to me that a man with a planing mill ought 
to be the man above all others to build a nice office 
while he is building. Mr. Corwin has a pleasant place 
to do business. His office is perhaps twice as long as 
it is wide and the entrance from the street is in the 
middle of the side. One end is partitioned off for _a 
private cage for Mr. Corwin, the order clerk’s counter 
cuts off the other, and the public lobby is in the mid- 
dle. This office is paneled in oak and the furnishings 
are of oak of the same finish. While Mr. Corwin did 
not say so, I guessed that both the finish and the 
furnishings were made in his own mill. 

In the office of the Hartwick-Woodfield Company I 
saw a huge oak desk that had been made in the 
company’s mill. Young Woodfield explained that they 
had to do much detailed estimating, so instead of 
using an ordinary big table they had designed this 
mammoth desk and had had it made in their own 
shop. The drawers at one end extended clear through 
the desk and could’ be pulled out at either side. I 
mention it simply because it is a sample of the work 
that can be done by one of these general purpose mills. 
Usually they don’t specialize on any one thing in par- 
ticular, unless it can be called specializing to make any 
kind of interior trim, but the shops have the workmen 
and the machines to turn out about anything. 


War’s Effects on Yard Trade. 


When I ealled I found Mr. Woodfield out in front 
of the office looking over a big motor car. When I 
told him who I was he took me into the office and in- 
troduced me to his son, a thoughtful looking young 
giant, who he said would be able to tell me anything 
I wanted to know. Young Mr. Woodfield was sitting 
at his desk getting the day’s work finished up. 

‘*Business has been pretty good this year, we 
think,’’ he said, ‘‘although it lacks a good deal of 
being our banner year. It is better than last year, 
though not so good as two years ago. Last year would 
have been all right if the war hadn’t come on, but 
that made the last of the season taper off rather badly. 
This year trade has increased steadily and we look 
for it to continue late in the fall. In fact, the people 
around here who buy lumber seem to have discounted 
the war. I suppose the average buyer of retail lumber 
is not in a position to be affected by anything the 
war does so long as the trouble doesn’t spread beyond 
Europe, but a good many of these buyers have been 
seared badly enough to get out of the market whether 
they had any reason or not. That explains why busi- 
ness fell off so badly at the close of the season last 
year. Of course there were real reasons for part of 
this lessening of trade. We have machine shops and 
automobile works and other factories, and some of 
these were directly affected by the war. Lately some 
of these same shops have been benefited by war orders, 
just as a great many other shops have been benefited. 
A good many men are employed over the country that 
would not be employed were it not for these war 
orders, but it doesn’t seem to me to be a normal con- 
dition. I believe the country would be a great deal 
better off if the war would stop and the war orders 
were canceled. It would hurt some shops badly just 
now, but the war is not a normal condition and the 
industry it encourages is not normal. It seems to me 
to be unhealthy that so much of the peaceful labor 
of this country is engaged in making things to be used 
up.in the war.’’ 


Handling Millwork Orders. 


Mr. Woodfield took me out through the yard. This 
Hartwick-Woodfield yard is the largest in Jackson 
and carries what is probably the biggest stock in 
southern Michigan. The bill stuff carried is mostly 
hemlock, though yellow pine has a firm hold on the 
factory trade. The mill connected with this yard 
employs about a dozen men and the whole yard, in- 
eluding the mill, employs about forty men. Very few 
doors are made, although there are machines and men 
eapable of handling the job. Once in a while an odd 
one is put together when that seems the best way out, 
but it is expensive work, and Mr. Woodfield can’t see 
the good of trying to make the things on a commercial 
basis the way he’s fixed at present. It’s different with 
windows. The mill makes all the odd windows, and 
that’s a good many in these days of architects with 
original ideas, and I think it makes a few stock win- 
dows when business isn’t rushing. Glass is bought in 
car lots and the company has a big glazing trade. It 
makes a very great deal of difference in the price of 
glass whether it is bought in large or in small quan- 
tities; enough difference, in fact, to give the large- 
quantity buyer an overwhelming advantage. The com- 
pany buys open sash and does its own glazing, which 
it finds to be much more satisfactory in every way. 
There are no broken windows to quarrel over with the 
wholesaler, and if an order calls for sash with glass 
of double strength the dealer knows it is of the right 
thickness if his men do the glazing right in the shop. 
It isn’t easy to tell the difference in heft by the ap- 
pearance after the glass is puttied into the sash. 

‘¢This,’’? Mr. Woodfield said with a smile as he led 
the way into the mill, ‘‘brings us a lot of trade, and 
we don’t lose money on the work done here. TIT sup- 





pose that’s the best that can be said of a mill run in 
connection with a lumber yard. Here’s something you 
may not see very often. We’re counting on Jackson’s 
going dry next year. These are wine presses.’’ 

They were machines whose like I had never seen 
before; rather pretty little cylinders of tin with a 
screw compression contrivance like a diminutive cider 
press. They are used for squeezing the juice out of 
grapes or other fruit and are specimens of the spe- 
cial work which the mill turns out. 

‘‘We have a truck which we like all right,’’ Mr. 
Woodfield remarked. ‘‘The hauls in this town average 
three miles, and some of them are as long as five miles. 
After looking the situation over and making some 
records and calculations we decided that horse deliv- 
eriés were too slow to pay. We handle fuel, both coal 
and wood. The wood comes from farther north and 
you see we have some pretty big stacks of it. About 

















“Discouraging to try catering to Milady.” 


our next new building is going to be a coal elevator. 
In handling coal in large amounts it is necessary to 
handle it in the best and most efficient way. The ele- 
vator will be costly, but we don’t see how we can 
afford to be without it much longer.’’ 


Stock Carrying Lore. 


The Central City Lumber Company, of which F. H. 
Mather is manager, is a strong, well managed and 
efficient plant. I called near closing. time and saw Mr. 
Mather for only a few minutes. He tells me that trade 
is increasing in a satisfactory way and that he expects 
building to continue until pretty late in the fall. 
After we had talked about credits and the building 
and loan and the war and the future of Jackson, all 
of which has already found its way into this article, 
Mr. Mather turned the talk to the kind and amount 
of stock carried. I find that, during this last summer 
spent west of the planing mill belt where people are 
not so exacting in their demands, I got some ideas 
of standardized stock and a limited number of pat- 
terns that are good out there but have to be revised a 
little in this country of spoiled customers with dainty 
and jaded appetites for special stuff and something 
that is different. ‘ : 

‘*T have found that it is really necessary to carry 
a bigger stock than I’d like to,’’ Mr. Mather said, 
‘‘for people have found out that they can have what 
they want if they’ll pay for it, and it’s rather sur- 
prising to find what notions of economy some people 
have. They’ll stick at some little thing and then take 
on a big expense without turning a hair. They want 
this special stuff, they’ve got the money to buy it, 
and they won’t be satisfied with anything else. They 
know it’ll cost more, and while they are anxious to 
get it for as small an amount as possible they’ll pay 
the necessary price. Since people are in this mood 
it is foolish to try to cut down stock to the bare neces- 
sities. It’s suicide for a yard to try it. I didn’t have 
a mill when I first started in business, but I wouldn’t 
care to try getting along without it now.’’ 

All of which is a statement from another angle of 
the reason for the planing mill and the big stock. I 
may have more to say about Mr. Mather in a later 
article. It isn’t fair to let him off with a paragraph. 

Though for that matter I have left myself very lit- 
tle space for mentioning another strong yard, that of 
the Henry J. Adams Lumber & Coal Company. Mr. 
Adams himself was busy when I eailed, so I talked to 
his son, W. B. Adams. I was in this yard a couple of 
years ago and talked to another son. At that time W. 
B. Adams was in the University of Michigan. He says 
he likes the lumber business very much but that it is 
not a new enterprise for him. He’s known lumber in 
his father’s yard more or less intimately all his life. 
Evidently Mr. Adams, the senior, purposes that the 
yard shall continue in the family. His two sons are 
getting the best possible training for the making of 
suceessful board merchants. 


OOOO 


In 1914 LumpBerR valued at $1,316,309 was imported 
into China through the Port of Hankow. This is $654,- 
082 more than was imported in 1913. Among the dif- 
ferent kinds of lumber imported, Oregon pine, redwood; 
and cedar from the United States were prominent, while 
apitong, yacal and gingo from, the Philippine Islands 
also were large importations. 
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URGES PERMANENT SHIPPING BOARD. 


National Foreign Trade Council Recommends That 
Congress Suspend Seamen’s Act. 





[Ry ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—Condemning Government 
ownership of merchant vessels in principle and practice 
and declaring that continued advocacy of that policy 
and the seamen’s act prevent the economic development 
of the merchant marine by private capital, the National 
Foreign Trade Council has made publie a report recom- 
mending that Congress authorize the President to suspend 
wholly or in part the Seamen’s act until a Government 
shipping board ean be created which can recommend 
the measures necessary to maintain American shipping 
with American living wage standards on a competitive 
basis with other nations in such a manner as further 
to develop United States overseas trade. 

This report was submitted by a committee consisting 
of James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation and chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council; P. A. S. Franklin, vice president of the Inter- 
national Mereantile Marine Company, and Capt. Robert 
Dollar, of San Francisco, and it was adopted at a recent 
meeting of the council. The functions of the council 
are to encourage a sound policy through economic inves- 
tigations of foreign trade problems. The report just 
made public is the first of a series on the fundamental 
principles of ocean shipping. 

Secretary of State Lansing this week indicated more 
plainly than has any other administration official that 
there will be a move made by the executive branch of 
the Government to have part of the Seamen’s act repealed 
at the coming session of Congress. He said in answer 
to questions that few foreign Governments had shown 
much interest in the new law, nor had there been any 
disposition to reply to the notice of this Government 
that it proposed to abrogate certain provisions in its 
commercial treaties with these foreign Governments which 
prevent the new law being applied to their vessels. Great 
Britain has aecepted the notice of abrogation, but no 
other nation has. The administration does not look with 
favor on the idea of making new commercial treaties 
with these foreign nations, fearing that some of the com- 
mercial rights that have been obtained after long nego- 
tiations may not be renewed. Mr. Lansing admitted, 
however, that the State Department is doing nothing 
toward framing new treaties, because of the possibility 
that the law may be changed so as to make such changes 
in the treaties unnecessary. 

The report of the National Foreign Trade Council 
attributed the decline of America’s once great foreign 
going merchant fleet to early European advantages in 
iron ship construction, heavy Civil War taxation and 
preoccupation of Americans in profitable internal devel- 
opment. 

After dealing at length with the whole subject the 
report closes with the following recommendations: 

1. That Congress establish a permanent shipping board 
composed of five members who shall be men experienced in 
shipping and foreign trade. This board shall recommend to 
Congress such revision and modernization of all United 
States laws relating to shipping as it deems necessary and 
shall permanently discharge all the functions of the federal 
Government relating thereto. This board shall constitute a 
permanent advisory body empowered to recommend to Con- 
gress the measures necessary for the maintenance of United 
States shipping upon an equitable competitive basis with 
other nations, always having due regard for the maintenance 
of American standards of living and compensation, and keep- 
ing in view the needs of the national defense and the neces- 
sities of the foreign trade. To this end the board should 
be directed to ascertain the cost of construction and opera- 
tion, rates of interest on shipping mortgages, insurance rates 
ete., of American shipping as compared with that of other na- 
tions, and it should be its duty to determine what line of 
ocean carrying trade shall be permanently developed under 
the American flag for the benefit of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, and to recommend methods whereby such 
lines may be rendered possible, in the event of the cost of 
their operation preventing effective competition with foreign 
services in the same zone, 

2. That the board bring to the attention of Congress the 
necessity for modifications of the speed requirements of the 
mail act of 1891 in special cases, so that the establishment of 
mail communications with South America, South Africa, 
Australasia and the Far East may be considered from the 
several points of view of the cost of operation of such lines 
and of the speeds at which it is desirable that these lines be 
maintained. 

5. That the board so constituted shall likewise report 
upon the measures necessary to render investment in Amer- 
ican shipping safe and attractive to private capital, and to 
increase the present resources of our systems of credit, as 
by the establishment of mortgage banks, to supply funds to 
the shipping industry for financing the construction of ton- 
nage, and to throw around shipping mortgages such protec- 
tion as to remove any apprehension on the part of investors 
regarding the safety of shipping propositions. 

4. That the President be empowered to suspend the opera- 
tion of such of the provisions of the seamen’s act (applicable 
to American vessels, November 4, 1915; foreign vessels, 
March 4, 1916), as he may consider detrimental to the in- 
terest of American shipping, until Congress, having before 
it the advice of the shipping board, has revised and modern- 
ized the United States navigation laws; or if this suspension 
be deemed not expedient by Congress, then that section 13 





of the seamen’s act be amended so as to eliminate the lan- 
guage test and the minimum percentages of able seamen 
among the deck crew, substituting therefor provisions equiv- 
alent to the requirements of the British Merchant Shipping 
act, and that the requirements of section 14 and annexed 
regulations concerning certificated lifeboat men ete. be modi- 
fied in conformity with the 1914 amendment to the British 
Merchant Shipping act. 





TO CO-OPERATE WITH FOREIGN TRADE 
BODIES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1.—In response to numerous 
inquiries from commercial organizations all over the 
country the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
has sent out a statement concerning the itinerary of the 
representatives of the American’s Export Chamber of 
Commerce of Amsterdam, who are to spend the next few 
months in this country extending the scope of their or- 
ganization. The details of the tour have not been fully 
determined, but will be announced by the bureau as soon 
as possible. 

Similar attention is being given, as indicated by let- 
ters to the bureau, to the extensive tour of the country 
by the secretary of the American Chamber of Commerce 
of the Levant, the Athens branch of which was organ- 
ized ten months ago. Both organizations have for their 
object the creating of closer trade relations between the 
United States and foreign countries. 

The present year, also, has witnessed the formation 
of other similar bodies, already in touch with the work of 
the bureau, including an Italo-American Chamber of 
Commerce in Milan, the greater development of activities 
by the American Chamber at Naples, an organization of 
the American Chamber of Commerce of China at Shang- 
hai, the American Chamber for Brazil at Rio de Janeiro, 
and the American Chamber for Spain at Barcelona. 

At the same time that it is codperating with visiting 
representatives of two American trade organizations 
abroad the bureau also announces, as evidence of foreign 
interest in American markets, the recent formation of the 
Norwegian-American Chamber of Commerce at New 
York, and the increasing activities of the Swedish Cham- 
ber of Commerce in that city, where the organization of 
the latter was effected about a year ago. During the 
present fall a trade body has been created by Japanese at 
San Francisco. For several months, also, a Spanish com- 
mercial organization in New York has been cooperating 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
the mutual interests of the two countries. Chinese cham- 
bers of commerce in New York and San Francisco are 
giving attention to American trade. Influential Russian 
interests have combined to issue in New York a publi- 
eation devoted to the object of developing Russian- 
American trade. 

These activities are furnishing increasing evidence that, 
with the bureau as a pivotal point, the United States is 
establishing relations that mean wider markets. 





TO ASCERTAIN EXPORT CONDITIONS. 


Trade Commission Seeks Information Regarding Cir- 
cumstances Affecting American Foreign Commerce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission announces that it will soon send out 30,000 let- 
ters of inquiry, followed up by a brief schedule, as a 
part of the investigation of conditions that affect Amer- 
ican foreign trade. Congress has empowered the commis- 
sion to make an investigation of these conditions and to 
report the facts with such recommendations as it deems 
advisable. 

The war in Europe has so affected the trade of the 
world that American enterprise has a peculiar opportun- 
ity to supply the wants of foreign markets and to secure 
a greatly enlarged share of their trade. The commission, 
therefore, deems it to be its duty to complete with all 
possible dispatch an investigation which may assist Con- 
gress in determining what action may be required in the 
public interest for the promotion of American foreign 
trade. 

By public hearings throughout the country and by 
other means the commission has been gathering facts and 
information as a basis for its report to Congress., It 
now wishes to obtain information from a large number 
of men who were unable to appear at the hearings. For 
this purpose these letters and schedules will be sent out. 

About 20,000 letters will go to American manufactur- 
ers and producers and about 10,000 will be sent to other 
authorities on foreign trade conditions, such as export 
commission merchants, manufacturers’ export agents, 
importers, domestic merchants, publicists, lawyers, econo- 
mists, bankers, engineers etc. 

A return posteard accompanying the letter is designed 
to give the commission a broad yes or no referendum on 
the advisability of export combinations, and to put it in 
touch with those who are willing to assist the commission 
by furnishing further facts and suggestions. To those 
who state that they will codperate with the commission in 
furnishing facts ete. the schedule of inquiries will be 
sent, covering the topics on which the commission desires 
information. 

Through this letter of inquiry and schedule the commis- 
sion particularly desires to get the facts from many dif- 


——— 
ferent points of view and from all sides of cont; verted 
questions. Thus, the 20,000 names of manufacturors and 
producers include every important branch of <A, erican 
industrial enterprise and represent every shade of opinion 
in regard to the present problems of the country’s fop. 
eign trade. The list takes in big business and litiie busi. 
ness; companies that are old in exporting and fir:ns that 
are new; interests that want combinations amone Amery. 
ican manufacturers for export trade and men wiio are 
opposed to such organizations; manufacturers of special. 
ties and producers of staples; concerns whose toreign 
trade is limited to South America or Europe ani those 
whose products are sold all over the globe. 

The 10,000 other persons to whom the letters of jn. 
quiry will be sent include even greater diversity 0: inter. 


est and thought. By obtaining facts and suggestions jp 
this manner from a large number of persons with differ. 
ent experiences and points of view the commission ex. 
pects to secure a great body of valuable information, 

The schedules were prepared after careful consideration 
of the facts developed thus far in the investigation. Ty 
drafting the inquiries the commission has consulted noted 
economists and experts, leading business men in many 
important lines, and representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, the National Foreign Trade Council, and 
other organizations interested in the extension of export 
trade. 

The schedules are brief and have been prepared to 
facilitate convenience in replying. Since foreign trade is 
of especial interest just now the commission expects a 
prompt response to this request for suggestions and in- 
formation. 

Some of the inquiries are designed to ascertain the 
general understanding of business men as to whether the 
antitrust laws prohibit export combinations among Amer. 
ican manufacturers, and the views of men generally as to 
whether such combinations are in the public interest, 
Other questions are expected to develop highly interesting 
information in regard to ‘‘dumping’’ by foreigners, 
either in the United States or in other markets. Infor. 
mation is also sought concerning the operations of foreign 
combinations, and other conditions that affect American 
export trade. 

The commission desires full and frank statements in 
reply, and the inquiries have been drafted with this pur- 
pose in view. Thus the person answering may designate 
any portions of his reply which he wishes held econfiden- 
tial and the commission will respect his wishes in this 
regard. 

Where the answers received suggest that additional 
valuable details and facts are available the commission 
will supplement the schedules with a few further inquir- 
ies that will elicit fuller statements. All this work will 
be quickly rounded out and completed by visits from 
agents of the commission, in a few cases, if the study of 
the replies shows this course to be desirable. 

In announcing the beginning of this work the com- 
mission was careful to state that the schedule inquiries 
are only one part of its study of conditions which may 
affect American export trade. In addition to the sched- 
ule inquiries and the series of publie hearings that have 
been held, this study as planned includes several other 
important divisions. For some time employees of the 
commission have been engaged on systematic research 
work covering trade and financial papers, official publi- 
cations and reports of the United States and foreign Gov- 
ernments, and other published material. This has in- 
eluded not only publications in English, but also those in 
German, French, Italian and other foreign languages. 
In addition, agents will be sent abroad to study condi- 
tions on the ground. In this part of its work the com- 
mission will also receive assistance from the Department 
of State through the United States consuls, and from 
the Department of Commerce through the commercial at- 
tachés. Through these different divisions of the work the 
commission is conducting an extensive investigation and 
hopes to make a comprehensive report to Congress. 

The schedule of inquiries referred to above is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Do you believe that the law now prohibts combination 
or codperation, solely for export business, not accompanied 
by oppressive or unfair practices toward competitors? 

(a) Is your belief based on advice of counsel? : 

(b) Do you understand that the prohibition (if, any), is 
absolute, or applies only to such combination or codperation 
as takes in a preponderant part of a given industry? 

(c) Do you understand that the prohibition (if any) af 
plies to codperation in selling noncompeting products as we 
as competing products? : 

2. (a) Are you now exporting through a joint selling 
agency in which you codperate with other manufacturers oF 
producers ? a : : A ‘ 

(b) Are you now codperating in any joint advertising cam 
paigns in foreign markets? 

8. Do you think it would be an advantage or a disadvan 
tage to you in your business to participate in some agin 
combination or codperative selling agency for export trade. 
and why? i 

4. Irrespective of your answer to question 1, please give 
the reasons why you think combinations or codperative or 
ganizations solely for export business, among American manu: 
facturers or producers by common selling agencies, or b) other 
means, are or are not in the public interest. 

5. If you think export combinations desirable, please 
state your opinion, with your reasons, as to whether they 
should: vy the 

(a) Be open to all manufacturers or producers !% . 
United States in their respective lines, or have the right 
exclude any concern at pleasure? ‘ an 

(b) Be open to all American-owned concerns, but ‘ge * 
the right to exclude any concerns that are contro! ed Dy 
foreign interests? .  - 

(c) Be restricted to trade in noncompeting produc's, 
cover competing products also? 

Do you think such export organizations of manufac 
turers or producers as you have indicated in your answe 
to the preceding questions would be used to restrain pine 
in the domestic market? Please give the reasons for yo 
answer. How would you prevent their being so used? ‘i 

7. Have you any further suggestions as to what is neede 
to help you develop foreign trade 
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_ If you do not engage in foreign trade, please explain 
what conditions have determined your policy in this respect. 

9, Please give briefly any facts you may have concern- 
ing forcign cartels, syn icates or combinations in any form, 
whose competition you or other Americans encounter in ex- 
port business. 

10. Please give briefly any facts you may have concerning 
any combinations of buyers of your products abroad, such 
as organizations of importers, jobbers, retailers or con- 
sumers. 

41. Please give briefly any specific information you may 
have concerning any other competitive conditions abroad 
affecting the export business to particular markets, such as 
investments of foreign capital in local industries, the em- 
ployment of foreign managers or engineers in local enter- 
prises, concessions to foreign syndicates or capitalists, dis- 
crimination in banking or transportation facilities, the activi- 
ties of foreign governments ete. ete. 

12. Please give what facts you can in regard to foreign 
concerns or combinations “dumping” either, in the United 
States or in other markets. (By “dumping” is meant sell- 
ing in another country below the price prevailing in the 
concern’s home country in order to market a surplus or to 
drive out competitors. ) 

13. Please give the names, business positions and ad- 
dresses of any other persons especially qualified to give 
information concerning the topics indicated by the preceding 
questions. 

Nore.-The information requested in answer to the fol- 
lowing questions is essential for classification of the replies. 
As already explained the answers which are to be kept con- 
fidential should be so designated. 

14. How long have your products been actively exported, 
and to what markets? 

1p. What are the principal classes of products that you: 

(a) Sell; 

)) Sell for export. : 

7 (a) In the table below please check the group in 
which your total gross sales (domestic plus foreign) for 
your last business year before the European war would fall: 
*Nove.—In the answer form a space is provided for checking. 

TOTAL GROSS SALES FOR YEAR. 

Less than $250,000. 

$250.000 to $1,000,000. 

$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

$5,000.000 to $25,000,000. 

Over $25,000,000. q 

(b) Approximately what proportion of these sales were 
for export? 

17. Please give a brief statement of any special experi 
enee, investigation or responsibilitv. contributing to your 
interest in the subject matter of this schedule or to your 
information thereon. 


BUSINESS IMPROVING GENERALLY. 


Reserve Board Bulletin Reports Better Conditions 
Throughout the Country—Optimism Reigns. 











Wasnincron, D. C., Nov. 4.—The November number 
of the monthly bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board 
shows that business conditions throughout the country 
are improving and that there is a general feeling of 
optimism. This is particularly true in the eastern and 
southern districts. In the West, middle West and North- 
west the improvement seems to be coming more slowly and 
in some places has been retarded by weather conditions 
which were unfavorable to crop development and move- 
ment. Extracts from the reports are as follows: 


Boston.—There is considerable improvement in the com- 
mercial activities throughout the district and the reports 
coming from different lines of trade are not only cheerful 
but decidedly optimistic for the future. Building and 
engineering operations in New England for the ten months 
to October 13, 1915, were valued at $138,808,000 as compared 
with $134,219,000 in the corresponding period of 1914, the 
largest volume with two exceptions during the last fifteen 
years. Demand for money is below normal and rates continue 
much the same as during the previous month. 


New York.—During September industrial activities in- 
creased, wholesale and retail trade expanded and collections 
improved. Reports almost uniformly good have been received 
from many sections of this district. New York State failures 
number 204, with liabilities of $2,548,609, a decrease of 
twenty-five in number and $9,231,300 in liabilities. Exports 
of merchandise from the port of New York amounted to 
$165,608.127, an increase of $101,712,521 and higher than 
any previous month. 

Philadelphia.—Improved business conditions are reported 
from nearly all parts of the district. A hopeful sign is the 
report of increased sales by department stores, retail cloth- 
ing, drygoods, grocery and other concerns dealing directly 
with the consumer. Most industries and manufacturing 
plants are busy and in certain lines it is difficult to obtain 
merchandise, deliveries being slow. Railroad shops are now 
operating on almost full time, being in better condition than 
at ‘ny other period since 1918. Building operations through- 
out the district are steadily increasing, although the lumber 
trade is dull and is still much below normal. 

Cleveland.—Unprecedented conditions in the steel trade 
continue to be the big. factors in influencing all business 
throuzhout this district. The report of unfilled orders on 
the Stcel Corporation books for September, showing an in- 
crease of 409,153 tons, is an indication of the remarkable 


Situation in that industry: One change over last month’s 
report ’ that much of the demand now in the steel trade 
IS dom tic, which has made contracting even into next year 
. ‘clive, Building permits issued in the six large cities 
i : “strict show $7,252,791 against $4,531,000 for Septem- 
lg tah ! - onditions in the lake trade are reflected in orders 
rl _12,000-ton steamers by the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Opty and another order for a similar sized vessel by one 
Independent company. 

aenichmond.—After watching the slow and at times halting 
posit, Nt of business during several months it is. now 
Sebieews os report that this district is experiencing much im- 
i + ( . : Cotton has been moving freely, permitting gener- 
mercha vdation. The movement allows local jobbers and 
carried ; ' replenish with confidence stocks that have been 
ete a ow water mark, thus materially helping manufac- 
tion cp, Lumber, always slow to recover from stagna- 

ie : ba Some real signs of improvement. 

but tanta.—Events of the last month have not only sustained 
lara — the confidence of the general business public 
eel te 2 — activities of almost all lines. This is not con- 


general}. nt particular section but is the condition prevailing 
Bort con iroughout the sixth Federal reserve district. The 
the da mmunities were the most seriously affected during 

Pression, but with the movement of cotton and naval 


(Concluded on Page 52.) 








Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


Lumber Transportation | 
| 





HANDS DOWN NUMEROUS DECISIONS. 


Commerce Commission Declares Some Rates Reason- 
able; Others Unjustified and Discriminatory. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down a decision requiring the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad and connections to sub- 
stitute a rate of 5.5 cents per 100 pounds for its exist- 
ing rate of 7 cents for the transportation of lumber and 
lumber products in carloads from Morehouse, Mo., to 
Thebes, Il., destined to points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation, Trunk Line and other territories. The 7-cent 
rate is held to be unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeds 5.5 cents. 

The Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company, of 
Morehouse and Cape Girardeau, Mo., filed the complaint 
on which the decision is based on March 25, 1914, charg- 
ing that the 7-cent rate is unjust and unduly diserimina- - 
tory, and asking for reparation on past shipments. While 
upholding the contention as to the unreasonablencss of 
the rate, the cornmission denies the request for repara- 
tion. The lower rate will become effective on or before 
December 1. 


Unreported Opinions Handed Down. 


The commission has handed down unreported opinions 
as follows: 


Directing the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway and Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway to 
pay Finch Bros., of Duluth, $41.36, with interest at 6 
percent from December 17, 1912, on account of an over- 
charge for the transportation of crossties from Belden, 
Minn., to Allouez, Wis. A rate of 6 cents per 100 pounds 
was charged. The commission holds the rate should not 
have exceeded 514 cents. Allouez is located within the 
switching district of Superior, about 6.3 miles from 
Union Station and 2.2 miles from Superior, East End. 
At the time shipment moved a published rate of 4% 
cents applied from Belden to Superior, minimum 30,000 
pounds for cars under 36 feet in length, and 34,000 
pounds for cars 36 feet and over, inside measurement, 
the rate applicable on lumber and articles taking the 
same rates from Superior to Allouez was a distance 
rate of 3 cents per 100 pounds. Effective November 
20, 1912, two months after the shipment moved, the 
South Shore established a %-cent rate, minimum 40,000 
pounds, to apply on all freight from Twenty-eighth 
Street, Soo Line crossing, to Allouez, which rate is still 
in effect. These rates make an available combination of 
intermediate rates of 514 cents. Defendants expressed 
a willingness to establish a joint rate on the basis of this 
combination of intermediate rates. 

Finding that a rate of 7.5 cents per 100 pounds for 
the transportation of logs in carloads from Rockford, 
Ohio, over an interstate route to Union City, Ohio, not 
to have been unreasonable, the commission has dismissed 
the complaint of the Union City Hoop & Lumber Com- 
pany against the Big Four and other earriers. After 
the shipments involved in this case moved the defendants 
established a commodity rate of 6 cents, minimum 40,000, 
applicable on traffic from Rockford to Union City. The 
commission holds that the subsequent reduction of the 
_ is not sufficient to prove the earlier rate unreason- 
able. 

The commission announces that arrangements for oral 
argument in the case of the Dallas Cooperage « Wooden- 
ware Co. versus Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad, now 
assigned for November 22, have been canceled. 

Announcement also is made that the hearing arranged 
for November 8 at Rhinelander, Wis., before Examiner 
Fleming in I. & S. docket No. 687-—-lumber from Wis- 
consin points—has been canceled. 





INVESTIGATIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has further suspended from November 6 
until May 6, unless otherwise ordered, the effective date 
of tariffs filed by carriers in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory, stating increased rates on shipments of lumber be- 
tween points in that territory. By order dated July 7 
the commission began an investigation into the reason- 
ableness and lawfulness of the proposed changes in rates 
and practices, meanwhile suspending the effective date 
of the tariffs until November 6. The further suspension 
was ordered for the reason that the commission has been 
unable to complete its inquiry. The order includes tar- 
iffs filed by the Chicago & North Western, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Burlington, Northern Pacific, Soo 
Line and other roads. 

In a brief filed by its counsel, the Union Lumber Com- 
pany of Milvid, Tex., contends that the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railroad should either bear the expense of 
switching loaded and empty cars from the company’s 
mill to the junction with its rails, seven-eighths of a 
mile distant, or should pay the company an allowance 
for performing this service at its own expense. Some 
time ago the Union Lumber Company filed a complaint, 
requesting the commission to require the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe to assume this expense. The lumber com- 
pany’s contention is that the transportation service be- 





gins at the mill, and that, under section 1f of the inter- 
state commerce act, the railroad is required to do the 
necessary switching or pay complainant to do it. It is 
contended, also, that the lumber company has been un- 
justly discriminated against to the extent of the cost 
of the switching service, which is done by its own engine 
and crew, on the ground that the Santa Fe is allowing 
other lumber companies compensation for similar serv- 
ices. The Forest Lumber Company at Oakdale, La., is 
cited as one to which the railroad pays such an allow- 
ance. 

The Connor Lumber Company, of Laona, Wis., has 
filed a brief in its complaint against the Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railway et al. ‘The lumber company com- 
plains against the rates on lumber in carloads from 
Laona to points in Michigan, Ohio, Philadelphia, Indiana 
and Illinois, as shown by W. H. Hosmer’s tariff No. 4-A, 
I. C. C. No. A-276, issued March 25, 1912, effective May 
15, 1912, and supplements subsequently filed. The lum- 
ber company’s brief states: 

We submit that the record in this case discloses that the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad and its connections are 
discriminating against the complainant by charging it higher 
rates than are charged its competitors who are farther away 
or the same distance as complainant from markets. If the 
rates charged competitors are reasonable then the rates 
charged the lumber company are unreasonable and unlawful. 
We do not ask the commission to take away from anybody 
any geographical advantage, but simply that the railroads 
concerned be not permitted to extend favors to our com- 
petitors. . ; 

The commission has issued an order permitting the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie Railway to intervene in 
the complaint of the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany et al. vs. the Iron Mountain Railroae, and _ per- 
mitting the Santa Fe railroad to intervene in the com- 
plaint of the Neimeyer Lumber Company vs. the Iron 
Mountain. The two eases involve proposed changes in 
rates which the lumber companies directly interested 
deem unreasonable and unjust. 





FINDS RATES UNREASONABLE. 


Commission Hands Down Opinion Pleasing to Manu- 
facturers of Spokes and Wheels. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—Following its decision in 
Eastern Wheel Association vs. A. & V. Railway Company, 
reported in 27 I. C. C., 370, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down an unreported opinion of 
importance to spoke and wheel manufacturers. The com- 
mission finds unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
the rates on club-turned spokes from points in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, Kansas, 
and other points west of the Mississippi River to points 
in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri and 
other points in Central Freight Association, Illinois-Wis- 
consin and Western Trunk Line territories, and Canada, 
to the extent that they exceed the rates contemporaneously 
in effect on lumber manufactured from the same kind of 
wood. At the same time the commission finds that the 
record in the case does not warrant an order for repara- 
tion on past shipments. 

The complainants in this case are the Spoke Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Poplar Bluff, Mo., and the Hickory 
Produets’ Association, of Indianapolis, Ind. In its opin- 
ion the commission says: 

West of the Mississippi River and south of the Missouri 
River club-turned spokes for beyond the rivers move to the 
river crossings at rates uniformly 3 cents higher than cor- 
responding rates on lumber. South of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi club-turned spokes for beyond the rivers 
move from some points to the river crossings at the rates 
on lumber, and at various arbitraries over the corresponding 
rates on lumber from other points. The facts disclosed are 
substantially the same as those involved in the Eastern Wheel 
Manufacturers’ Association case. The two cases are virtually 
identical, and as we find no reason for changing our con- 
clusion in that case, we find upon the record herein that the 
rates here assailed are unreasonable and unjustly discrimina- 
tory to the extent that they exceed the rates contemporane- 
ously in effect from and to the same points on lumber 
manufactured from the same wood. 





TEXAS TRANSPORTATION NOTES. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 2—Announcement has been made 
in a telegram received at Galveston that the Shreveport 
rate case will be reopened in Houston on December 17 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The case of the Thompson Bros. Lumber Company 
@gainst the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad has been 
set for hearing on December 4 at Houston by Examiner 
Worthington, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Wisconsin and Arkansas lumber case, in which the 
railroads seek to break the Southwest blanket, will be 
held before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Lit- 
tle Rock on November 22, according to the information 
contained in a telegram received by a prominent lumber 
traffic man of Houston. 

Arguments in the advance freight rate hearing will 
probably not be concluded for several days as many ex- 
perts are still to be heard from. Judge H. M. Garwood 
opened the arguments and he was followed by W. H. 
Gray, attorney for the State railroad commission; Judge 
E. B. Perkins, representing the Cotton Belt; A. H. Me- 
Knight, representing the Katy; Judge J. W. Terry, rep- 
resenting the Santa Fe, and 8. H. Cowan, of counsel for 
the commission, will present arguments. 
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COAST MANUFACTURERS HOLD MONTHLY MEETING. 


Conference of Washington Branch Gets Stimulus From Southern Pine Makers—Market Conditions Found to Be Much 
Improved and Improving—Investigator Offers Suggestions on Increasing Trade With Australia. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Washington branch of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in the assembly 
room of the Henry Building, this city, today. As usual 
at branch meetings of the association, the principal topic 
for discussion was market conditions. The two principal 
features of the meeting were a talk by Franklin H. 
Smith, commercial agent for the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States, who has been making an in- 
vestigation of market conditions for lumber in Australia 
and the Orient, and E. E. Arrison, an efficiency engineer 
who has been developing efficiency in the operations of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, and who de- 
livered a paper on efficiency in lumber manufacturing. 

President Bloedel, of the association, called the meet- 
ing to order at 2 o’clock and, dispensing with the reading 
of the minutes of the previous meeting, the lumbermen 
launched at once into a general discussion of market 
conditions. 

On this topie Major E. G. Griggs of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, read the following 
excerpts from telegrams from southern yellow pine manu- 
facturers: 

GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY: We find great _im- 
provement in the southern yellow pine situation. Have 
orders for over 2,000 cars on hand at good prices. We feel 
the time has come and yellow pine will go to $17 by March 
or April and feel that it will be $15 by January. 

LonG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY: Our order file increasing. 
Shipments in excess of capacity. Prices advancing and de- 
mand growing stronger. We made two advances last week, 
figuring demand exceeds supply, prices advancing rapidly. 


We advanced prices Saturday 50 cents to $1 entire list, again 
advancing prices yesterday 50 cents to $1, all items com- 
mon stock and few items of better grades. 

We find southern yellow pine 
Market strong. 
Improvement in 


Katt LuMBER COMPANY: 
demand very active. 


Our recent shipments 
exceed output. 


market during last few 





EVERETT G. GRIGGS, OF TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Former President and Prominent Committeeman. 


weeks marked and seems fairly uniform over entire consum- 
ing territory. Understand dealers’ stocks low, mills stocks 
broken and becoming depleted. 

CENTRAL LUMBER & CoaL CompaNy: Advanced our prices 
twice in one week 50 cents to $1.50 last Friday and advancing 
again today. Sales made last.week by 152 mills 138 percent 
of production. Think stocks will be reduced this month 
50,000,000. Stocks reduced last month 40,000,000. Orders 
have increased since July 42 percent. Volume of business in 
hands of southern manufacturers today sufficient to operate 
at full capacity until December 15. 

Missouri LAND & LUMBER COMPANY: 
normal. Prices advancing. Much 
be supplied by our broken stocks. 

W. B. Roper, NorFoLK, VA.: Have made three advances 
this month. Demand principally for low grades but orders 
for upper grades indicate general yard conditions improving. 
Suggest these facts be given wide publicity. Would appre 
ciate information relative to conditions in your district. 


Our business above 
more demand than can 


Major Griggs commented on the men whose telegrams 
were quoted and said they were the big men in the busi- 
ness and any information volunteered by them could be 
relied on absolutely. He suggested that copies of the 
telegrams be bulletined to the members of the associa- 
tion. 

Excerpts from Market Condition Discussion. 


The following are excerpts from the discussion of mai 
ket conditions by various manufacturers: 

B. R. Lewis, Clear Lake Lumber Company, Seattle: Re- 
garding our conditions, think all we need is nerve to ask 
better prices. 

J. H. BLoepeL, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle: 
Orders have been rather light with us for the last few weeks, 
but our stocks are badly broken. We feel that there is 
better business coming and are piling our stock up for the 
coming thirty days. 

Cc. C. Bronson, Day Lumber Company, Seattle: With 
conditions as they are in the South we will get better busi- 
ness before long. The railroads are making money now and 
are coming into the market. The present shortage of cars 
shows their condition. We cannot expect heavy shipping dur- 
ing November and December. 

Ep. R. Hoce, Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle: 
ness is very light at the present time. 


Our bust- 
We have many re 








ports, however, of the unparalleled advances in yellow pine 
at this time of year. I would advise against the practice 
that has sometimes been carried on in former years of taking 
business at this time of year to be shipped at convenience with 
March 1 dating. 

E. S. SAUNDERS, Vancouver Lumber Company, Vancouver, 
B. C.: Our stocks are lower at this time than they have 
been at any other time for several years. We have advanced 
our prices about $1.50. Logs in British Columbia will no 
doubt be considerably higher in the spring. There is no 
overproduction at present. I believe generally common lum- 
ber is $1 a thousand higher and uppers from $2 to $3 higher 
in British Columbia than in Washington. 

NEIL Cooney, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cos- 
mopolis, Wash.: We are getting a fair supply of business 
and that at firm prices. We do not expect much business 
during November and December as that is the poor season of 
the year. 

J. G. Diexson, Pacific States Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.: Our business is better than we had expected for this 
time of year. All reports are that buying for country yard 
trade in the spring will be heavy. 

A telegram was received from R. 8. Kellogg, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, saying that lumber conditions in the East are much 
better today than for several months past. He said that 
hemlock prices have increased about 50 cents and that 
southern yellow pine No. 2 boards have advanced $2. 


Sixteen-Foot Differential Adopted. 


At a former meeting it had been decided to take a 
mail vote of the manufacturers and wholesalers regard- 
ing the adoption of the 16-foot differential in the price 
list, as advocated at the time the last list was revised. 
The secretary gave the result of the mail vote, ballots 
having been solicited from 350 manufacturers and whole- 
salers, as 112 votes received of which ninety-seven were 
in favor of putting the differential into effect and fif- 
teen were opposed to it. As this was a very decisive vote 
it was resolved to put the differential into effect, begin- 
ning with November 1. 

The report of the secretary showed that the association 
was in better shape than it has ever been before. He 
said that a new loggers’ branch has been formed and 
Theodore Brown, of Portland, Ore., is now in the middle 
West and East calling on west Coast timber owners 
who reside there to join in the loggers’ branch of the 
association. 

A committee of the association is working with the 
organization of spruce box manufacturers on the propo- 
sition of forming a spruce branch of the association. 

O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the association, told of the 
progress being made in the getting up of statistical data 
and a handbook on structural timber. It is expected to 
have the book ready for delivery January 1. One cireular 
on the strength of struetural timbers with tables and de- 
scription is now ready for the printer and another cir- 
eular on silo material will be ready during the coming 
month. 

Mr. Goss told how through experiments the loss of 
strength in treating timber has been brought to a neg- 
ligible quantity, and the test which the Santa Fe Rail- 
road will make in the near future should be of much 
value to Douglas fir. A number of prominent engineers 
will be present at the time these tests are made, inelud- 
ing Dr. Hermann von Schrenk. 

As an indication of some progress which has been 
made in promoting the use of wood blocks he declared 
that so far during the present year 32,000 square yards 
of wood block pavement has been laid, consuming 1,500,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

President Bloedel highly complimented the shingle 
branch of the association as a very active branch. He 
also said the information bureau is progressing and 
called on Secretary G. A. Brewer of that bureau, who 
stated that membership mills’ reports showed prices firm 
and the volume growing. He said itis surprising to see 
in the stock reports at the present time how few uppers 
there are in mill stocks. 

KE. E. Arrison, efficiency engineer, delivered an address 
on efficiency in lumber manufacturing, which was received 
with much appreciation by manufacturers present. He 
said he thought the lumbermen needed, in addition to a 
price that would show a profit, more efficiency in opera- 
tion, so they could pay an additional profit on operation. 


Government Agent Tells of Investigation. 


Following Mr. Arrison, Franklin H. Smith, commercial 
agent of the Department of Commerce of the United 
States, was introduced by President Bloedel. He spoke 
of the investigation that he has been carrying on as a 
constructive investigation in lumber conditions, as con- 
trasted with others that have been termed destructive 
investigations. Mr. Smith said he had been looking for 
possibilities of extending the lumber market in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, Australia and other 
parts of the Far East. He declared that ‘‘ Australia is 
the most interesting for lumbermen’’ and his detailed 
report of the possibilities there is now in the hands of 
the bureau. While in Australia Mr. Smith was re- 
quested by the department to make observations as to 
the feasibility of forming an organization for the selling 
of export lumber and he now. told the lumbermen what 
his observations were. He was of the opinion that a 
large organization or a selling agency for exporting 
lumber was necessary for the building up of business in 
Australia. He told of the present plan of selling through 
brokers, the unstable prices, the lack of information for 
the manufacturer and buyers and the gambling on 





charters all working to the detriment of both the pro- 
ducer and consumer. ‘He said he thought the American 
lumber manufacturers were big enough to do a direet 
business in Australian markets and thus gain the full 
advantage of their business, as the broker had no inter. 
est in the manufacture of lumber. He urged the forma. 
tion of a selling company for export business which 
would be large enough to put representatives in each 
country. He said such a company could maintain stap. 
dard prices that would appeal to the buyer. 

Regarding the results of such an organization as to 
getting prices too high he said the competition of other 
woods would easily regulate that. He also suggested that 
such a company should control enough vessels to insure 
delivery of its product. At the present time Japan js 
getting into the market largely through having most 
of the available tonnage. 


Tells of Limited Use of Shingles. 


Mr. Smith spoke of the use of shingles for artistic 
and decorative purposes only and said they were practic. 
ally unknown as a roofing material, the builders in Aus. 
tralia using corrugated iron roofing largely, the price of 
which had advanced since the beginning of the war, 
Mr. Smith said in his opinion no one concern could de. 
velop business for shingles in Australia, but a large ex. 
porting company as before suggested could develop the 
shingle business as well as the business in veneers ani 
box shooks. 

Regarding a preferential duty in Australia favoring 
Canadian products Mr. Smith said that not only was such 
a duty proposed and apt to be put into effect but there 
was also talk of a preferential duty favoring countries 
that are allies of England in the present war. 

Mr. Smith’s remarks were received with a great deal of 
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FRANKLIN H. SMITH, OF CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Commercial Agent, Department of Commerce. 


appreciation and at the suggestion of Major E. G. 
Griggs a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Smith. Major 
Griggs in proposing the vote said he considered it a 
new era in business relationship with the national Gov- 
ernment when the lumbermen could meet with its repre 
sentatives and be furnished with such valuable informa: 
tion. 

Secretary Babcock brought up the subject of establish: 
ing inspectors in the East to inspect lumber on which 
claims have been made at destinations. After some dis 
cussion, most of which favored the establishing of such 
inspectors, the matter was referred for action to the 
trustees of the association. 

Before adjourning the meeting the secretary read 2 
telegram, of which he was just in receipt, from A. W. 
Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Spokane, Wash. The telegram stated that 
the western pine manufacturers were at the same time 
holding a very enthusiastic meeting at Spokane and that 
unquestionably western pine prices will be maintained at 
present level. He stated that for the last nine months the 
shipments of western pine had exceeded the cut and mat 
ufacturers there are optimistic although they do not look 
for a heavy buying period during the next thirty t 
sixty days. 

President Bloedel announced that the next meeting of 
the association would be the regular quarterly meeting 
of the entire association, which will be held at Tacoma, 
Friday, November 26. Efforts will be made to mate 
this the biggest meeting ever held by the associatiol. 
It will probably hold over two days and at that time ® 
banquet will be arranged. At the same time 2 most 
thorough examination of market conditions from evel 
section will be reported on and it is thought this will be 
a turning point of much better conditions in west 002s 
trade and that information of much value to every lw 
ber manufacturer will be disseminated at this meeting: 


The meeting adjourned at 5 0’clock. 
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ATT ENDANTS OF LOGGING CONGRESS RETURN HOME. 


All Are Full of Praise of Forestry Week Meetings, Which Concluded With Trip Through Santa Rosa Vineyards and 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 30.—Those who attended 
the meetings of Forestry Week, including the conven- 
tions of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, the Pacifie Logging Congress, the American For- 
estry Association and the Society of American Foresters, 
and who remain in the city are loud in their praise of 
these gatherings, and particularly of the first two, which 
were the principal gatherings. It is the first time they 
have been held the same week and as many of the lumber- 
men and timbermen were interested in both it was prac- 
tically a continuous session. 

The trip to the redwoods in Humboldt County capped 
the climax. The visits to the camps and mills of the 
Pacific Lumber Company and the Hammond Lumber 
Company were exceedingly interesting, and on the return 





Orchards and Visit to Plant Wizard. 





and Mrs. John P. Weyerhaeuser and daughter. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Laird and daughter, Miss Elizabeth, left 
for Potlatch, Ida., immediately on returning from Hum- 
boldt. Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, and his two 
daughters remained here this week and next week sail 
for Honolulu where they will remain until shortly before 
the holidays. 

kk. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Company, Winchester, Ida., was able only to put 
in one day at the exposition and then to take in the red- 
wood trip, but he declared he would not have missed it 
for the world. 

Two of the big loggers at the congress and on the 
trip were ‘‘Charlie’’?’ Murphy, who gets in logs for the 
Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal., and ‘‘Bill’’ Fergu- 


places took charge of manufacturing for the Hammond 
Lumber Company at Samoa, and so he and Junius H. 
became fast friends. Now they are competitors but, as 
one of the illustrations presented herewith shows, they 
are still good friends. 

It was with regret that ‘‘Jim’’ McGoldrick, the Spo- 
kane manufacturer, was obliged to return to his home in 
the north without taking the trip to the redwood coun- 
try. He was accompanied by his wife. Frank J. Davies, 
of the Rutledge Timber Company, Coeur d’Alene, Ida., 
also missed the loggers’ excursion, as he went to south- 
ern California at the close of the congress. 

In inspecting the two camps in the redwood logging 
operations the visiting loggers were given a chance to 
see two methods of handling redwood in the woods. The 


the stop at Santa Rosa, the trip through the orchards son, the logging superintendent of the Madera Sugar Pacific Lumber Company, as do practically all of the 
» and vineyards as the guests of the Santa Rosa Chamber Pine Co., Madera, Cal. There seems to be something redwood loggers, peels its logs in the woods and leaves 
, of Commerce, and the visit with Luther Burbank, the in the atmosphere of California that not only makes the them there for several months, and when conditions are 
P plant wizard, whose home is at Santa Rosa, very pleas- trees big, but also those who log them. favorable the bark, limbs and other debris are burned 

ingly closed a three day journey. Once upon a time, just after coming out of Harvard, while the logs are still on the ground. In so doing the 
: Judge A. L. Flewelling, president of the Western For- Junius H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific sap wood of the logs, which extends in two or three 
estry & Conservation Association, was not feeling very Lumber Company, began his lumber career in the office inches is burned. The Hammond Lumber Company, how- 
1 well so did not take the trip to the redwoods, but joined of the Hammond Lumber Company in San Francisco and ever, does not do this but logs as is done elsewhere,— 
‘ members of his family in southern California who had afterward in the office at the mill across the bay from falling the trees, peeling the bark from them and taking 
a preceded him thither the previous week. Kureka, at Samoa. About the same time Will R. Mac- the logs to the mill at once. In this way it does not have 
; George 8. Long, of Tacoma, and his two daughters re- Millan, a Muskegonite, of Scotch descent, after running to log so far ahead as do the others and also saves the 
mained here this week visiting the fair, as did also Mr. mills at Minneapolis, Minn., La Crosse, Wis., and other sap in the logs. 
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1. Luther Burbank, the Piant Wizard, at Santa Rosa, His Home. 2. Big Loggers Alongside a Big Redwood. Reading Left to Right: “Bill” Ferguson, Logging Superintendent Madera 
Sugar Pine Company, Madera, Cal.; Charlie Murphy, Logging Superintendent Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal. 3. Competitors, Yet Friends. Left to Right: Junius H. Browne, 
General Sales Manager Pacific Lumber Company, San Francisco; Will R. MacMillan, General Superintendent Hammond Lumber Company, Eureka, Cal. 4. Left to Right: Otis R. 
Johnson, General Sales Manager Union Lumber Company, San Francisco; Alf Clark, Union Lumber Company, Union, Ida. 5, Falling a Big Redwood for the Visiting Loggers. Just 
Going Down. 6. Fred White, General Superintendent Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, Cal. 7. Left to Right: A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; John P. Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash. 
8. Returning from the Redwoods, George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash., in the Lead. 9. Three Young Lumbermen Up a Redwood Stump. Left to Right: Capt. Hart W. Palmer, Superin- 
tendent St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash.; Junius H. Browne, General Sales Manager Pacific Lumber Company, San Francisco; R. W. Wetmore, Secretary Shev- 
lin-Hixon Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SCENES IN THE REDWOOD FORESTS VISITED RECENTLY BY PACIFIC COAST LOGGERS, AND A FEW PROMINENT PARTICIPANTS IN THE TRIP. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS. 





Visitors Tell of Value of Organization — Expert Discusses Compensation Insurance for 
Carpenter-Contractors, Its Beginning and Growth. 





The regular meeting of the Northern Illinois Lum- 
bermen’s Club was held last Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 2, in the main dining room of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. The evening was most en- 
joyable and many subjects of interest were discussed 
by the members. C. B. Moore, of Aurora, served as 
toastmaster. George J. Pope, president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, welcomed the visitors. 
He gave a brief history of the Chicago organization, 
saying that it was founded in 1869 by men whose names 
are now a memory. The organization, he said, is unique 
in many ways. He called attention to the credit bureau, 
inspection department and different divisions under 
which the membership works. He said that a member 
never gets more out of an association than he puts 
into it. He thought that all problems of interest to 
the lumber business could best be handled through an 
association. He believed in them and thought that the 
different problems could best be ironed out by getting 
together and talking things over. 

Toastmaster Moore thanked Mr. Pope for his hearty 
welcome and said that he would next introduce a man 
whom he considered the foremost lumberman in the 
country, Edward Hines. Mr. Hines said that he had 
looked forward to enjoying the hospitality of the even- 
ing and declared that since he had entered the trade, 
in 1879, there had been great changes in lumber con- 
ditions. At that time there were no such bodies as 
associations; no national, State or sectional organiza- 
tion. He said he is a great believer in organization. 
He talked in a reminiscent mood, going back over the 
time when he was on the road, traveling from Denver 
to Boston, and the friends he had made while he was 
on the road. He dwelt largely on the value of Chicago 
as a lumber distributing center, calling attention to the 
old cargo days, when he said it was no uncommon 
sight to see over one hundred boats tied up from the 
Washington Street to the Rush Street bridges. This lum- 
ber was auctioned off, was shipped as far south as Texas 
and as far north as the Dakotas. Chicago was really a 
great lumber market in those days. He said today condi- 
tions have changed and now the number of lumbermen 
who are doing a large wholesale lumber business can be 
counted on one’s fingers. He complimented the mem- 
bers on their ‘‘get together” spirit and said he thor- 
oughly believes in association work, provided it is built 
on the right kind of a foundation. He said he knew 
that in a way lumbermen are moral cowards, as they 
are entitled to a fairer profit on sales. He said stump- 
age values had been lost sight of and much of the 
lumber had been disposed of at a loss. 

The next speaker was George C. King, manager of 
the credit bureau of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. Mr. King outlined the work being done by 
his departments. He said that while in operation only 
six weeks it had passed the experimental stage and 
they were exceedingly fortunate to work under a char- 
ter which gave the lumber association power to con- 
duct an inspection, arbitration and credit bureau. Mr. 
King said they had been very successful in collecting 
bad debts, having settled fully 40 percent of the ac- 
counts. He said it is his aim to build up this or- 
ganization, as he thought it would be a great aid in 
stimulating interest in the association and that it 
would make for a larger membership. 


Tells of Insurance Work. 


Mr. Moore stated that lumbermen are deeply inter- 
ested in questions pertaining to insurance, especially 
fire and casualty. He said that the members would be 
addressed by an expert on these lines and then called 
on James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company, to say a few words. Mr. 
Kemper dwelt on the phase of compensation insurance 
covering the carpenter contractor. He said that shortly 
after the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company 
started some down-State members asked for insurance 
to cover their carpenters. The subject was given 
thorough consideration by the board of directors and 
they reached the conclusion that the work of car- 
penters represents a final stage of manufacture in 
handling and using timber products and that they 
should therefore be recognized as members of the lum- 
ber industry. Based upon this conclusion a further in- 
vestigation was made and the following facts de- 
veloped: 

First: That the carpenter’s risk was much less hazardous 
than other contracting work. 

Second: That the carpenter had no avenue of escape from 
exorbitant stock company rates except through inferior 
companies, 

Third: That as a result he was paying the same rates as 
when the compensation law was passed, while the lumberman 
had reduced his cost 60 percent and improved his service at 
the same time. 

Fourth: That the lumbermen members of the company 
were interested in the prosperity of the contractor and were 
anxious to extend to him the benefits they themselves enjoyed. 

The directors decided that they would accept as 
members responsible carpenter contractors who were 
willing to codperate with other members of the com- 
pany in eliminating preventable accidents, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile insurance. Mr. Kemper said that a year had 
passed and the experience of the lumbermen had been 
repeated in the case of the contractor. Feeling the 
competition lumbermen had already made some reduc- 


tion, but this has not affected the increase in the car- 
penter contractor membership of the company. Today 
over 300 responsible carpenter contractors are in the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company. This marked 
growth has been given the recognition it deserves and 
the directors created a carpenter contractors’ division 
devoted exclusively to the interests of its members. 
Through this division, he said, in addition to compensa- 
tion and automobile insurance, there can be procured at 
a saving fire insurance, contractors’ bonds, burglary in- 
surance, surety bonds and personal accident insurance; 
in fact, almost anything desired in the insurance line. 

The next speaker was the venerable George W. 
Hotchkiss, who gave a short talk on codperation. He 
quoted concrete instances of what codperation had done 
in making for better trade conditions. He said his own 
experience had shown him that friendship, associations 
and codperation are the real thing. 

L. M. Bayne, president of the Illinois Lumber and 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, said that while 
the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club is a pioneer, 
that this organization is a live organization and he was 
satisfied that great good is accomplished by these meet- 
ings every month or so. 

E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ey 


ciation of Chicago, gave the members some valuable 
information and said that he hoped the Northern Tj. 
nois Lumbermen’s Club would make the association 
rooms their headquarters whether they were members 
of his association or not. 

Another speaker of the evening was E. 8. Todd, of 
Aurora, who was introduced by Mr. Moore as a man 
who liked to make a speech. Mr. Todd retorted that 
he had learned to make a speech by having to usurp Mr, 
Moore’s chair as toastmaster the last four or five times, 


Other talkers were William Hammerschmidt, of Lom. 
bard, Ill., and Max Hammerschmidt, mayor of Elm. 
hurst, and C. L. Schwartz, of Naperville, secretary of 
the Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, who said that 
the club is in mighty good shape financially and he 
thought it is doing lots of good and that the members 
are getting more than $10 invested in dues out of these 
meetings. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 

(Bids to be opened November 16, 1915.) 


Quantity. Delivery at 

ARTICLE, Feet. Navy Yard. 
AG; WUECs <:0:0 6105 2-010 Miscellaneous.Philadelphia, Pa...8977 
Oak, hewn timber...... 30,000 feet.. Brooklyn, N. Y....8977 
Oak, white............Miscellaneous.Charleston, S. C...8977 
Pine, North Carolina. ..Miscellaneous.Brooklyn, N. Y....8977 

Pine, Veulow..006<...002 Miscellaneous.Portsmouth, Brook- 

lyn, Philadelphia, an 


Charleston 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS HOLD QUARTERLY. 





Those in Attendance Report Optimistically Concerning Business Prospects — Committee 
Opposes Differentiation in Classification of Lumber. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 1.—Inland Empire lumber man- 
ufacturers gathered here this week for the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and 
optimistically viewed the future activities of the lumber 
trade in this section. Members of the association, gener- 
ally, displayed very much more optimism than has been 
shown for many months. 

The conditions surrounding the lumber business in the 
Inland Empire were conceded to be exceedingly favor- 
able, and this was borne out by statistics and figures com- 
piled by Secretary A. W. Cooper, showing an increase in 
the volume of shipments for the first nine months of this 
year of 8 percent over the corresponding months of 1914 
and with shipments up to date 3 percent in excess of pro- 
duction. It was felt that the territory is in exceptionally 
healthy condition. Advices of improved demand in the 
South, foreign buying and orders placed by the railroads 
taken in conjunction with home conditions, all indicated 
an advance in prices for Inland Empire products in the 
immediate future. 


While the third quarterly meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association was not so largely attended 
as some of the former sessions interest was keen in the 
subjects discussed. President J. R. Toole called the 
session to order at 10 o’clock Friday morning, October 
29, in the Assembly Room of the Old National Bank 
Building. The secretary read a report of the committee 
appointed to handle the investigation into the classifica- 
tion of lumber and lumber products that is now being 
conducted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
report reviewed briefly the history of the case and the 
action taken at the Chicago meeting. 

The committee presented definite recommendation to 
the association proposing that the association go on 
record as absolutely opposed to any differentiation in the 
classification of lumber as such; also that the Inland Em- 
pire manufacturers should codperate fully with the other 
producing associations of the West. 

The committee further recommended that it be per- 
petuated and enlarged and authorized to go ahead and 
pursue the case actively to the extent of hiring counsel, 
cooperating with other districts, passing on the answers 
to the commission’s questions and other necessary details. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the report, A. W. 
Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Company, moved that the 
secretary’s report be circularized and be sent to all mem- 
bers of the association as well as other manufacturers in 
this territory, with a strong recommendation that they 
read it carefully and come to the next meeting of the 
association prepared to take definite action. The motion 
carried. 

In a debate which followed and included discussions 
by E. H. Van Ostrand, of the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Company; B. F. Pierce, of the Winslow Lumber Com- 
pany; A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Company, 
and J. P. McGoldrick of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, it was moved that the committee be enlarged 
by adding two members, one from eastern Oregon and one 
from Montana. The motion prevailed and the chair an- 
nounced that in addition to the original members of the 
committee which consisted of Secretary A. W. Cooper, 
chairman, and W. C. Ufford and H. G. D. Klopp he 
would add Leon Stoddard, from eastern Oregon, and 
E. H. Polleys, from Montana. 

Secretary Cooper told of the requests made by the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association to have the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at its annual 
conventions. The secretary explained the nature of these 
requests and the opportunities that he believed this get- 
together convention would offer for a practical form of 





advertising. He also added that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association contemplated the construc- 
tion of a small traveling exhibit covering all the woods 
manufactured by its members and that the organization 
wanted suggestions from each association as to the best 
method for displaying its product. The members agreed 
that exhibiting the woods of the territory is an excellent 
plan. Mr. Laird and Mr. McGoldrick, who had just re- 
turned from San Francisco, told of the display of wood 
at the Lumbermen’s Building at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position and suggested that the method might well be 
adopted in the display of Inland Empire products. Mr. 
McGoldrick moved that a committee of five be appointed 
to confer with the secretary on the character and extent 
of such an exhibit or exhibits, and after discussion the 
motion was carried. The chair then named E. H. Van 
Ostrand, of the Craig Mountain Lumber Company; Paul 
Lackmund, of the Potlatch Lumber Company; Mr. Vin- 
cent, of the George Palmer Lumber Company; W. C. 
Lubrecht, of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, and 
E. D. Rowley, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, as a 
special committee for this purpose. 

The secretary then read a telegram announcing that 
California lumbermen were feeling more optimistic over 
the outlook for business and that business conditions 
generally had greatly improved during the last few weeks 
in that territory. A telegram was also read from the 
East telling of the greatly improved condition in the 
southern yellow pine market and the remarkable increase 
of the demand during the last few weeks. Southern yel- 
low pine lumber is an active competitor of the West in 
many markets and the recent low price level for the 
southern lumber had much to do with low prices obtained 
by manufacturers in this district. The consensus of In- 
land Empire manufacturers was that upward market 
tendencies might be expected immediately in this terri- 
tory as many manufacturers expect a heavy demand to 
begin about the end of the year. 

Members and others present at the meeting of the pine 
manufacturers were as follows: 

Frank Gardinier, Baker, Ore.; Baker White Pine Lumber Co. 

. M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Blackwell Lumber Company. 

. D. Lewis, Spokane, Wash. ; Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co. 

BE. D. Rowley, Spokane, Wash. ; McGoldrick Lumber Company. 
. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. ; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

. C. Lubrecht, Bonner, Mont.; Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

rant, Harrison, Ida.; Grant Lumber Company. 

. Pierce, Orin, Wash. ; Winslow Lumber Company. 

- White, Laclede, Ida.; A. C. White Company. 

. Soare, Hope, Ida. ; Hope Lumber Manufacturing Co. 

. Sanderson, Spokane, Wash. ; Milwaukee Land Company. 

. W. Wendorf, St. Joe, Ida.; Milwaukee Land Company. 

. Laird, Potlatch, Ida. ; Potlatch Lumber Company. 

. E. Erwin, Boise, Ida. ; Boise-Payette Lumber Company. 

on Lawrence, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co. 
itchell Stewart, Sandpoint, Ida. ; Humbird Lumber Company. 
ea a, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Company. 


M. Richards, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho White Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Agency. 
. A. McCann, Libby, Mont. ; Libby Lumber Company. 
- P. Lansing, Missoula, Mont.; Polleys, Lumber Company. 
. W. Harris, Dalkena, Wash. ; Dalkena Lumber Company. 
T. A. Berry, Elk, Wash. ; Edwards-Bradford Lumber Company. 
W. Edwards, Elk, Wash.; Edwards-Bradford Lumber Co. 
-M. Leuthold, Deer Park, Wash.; Deer Park Lumber Co. 
B. Stoddard, Perry, Ore. ; Grande Ronde Lumber Company. 
B. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; Northwestern Association of 
Box Manufacturers. 
C F eaerenn 1 7 ay eel ve. u = Lake Lumber Co. 
. Hennessy, y, Mont. ; umber Company. 
T. Zweck, Newport, Wash. 4 tited 
V. Bradrick, St. Maries, Ilda. ; Milwaukee Lumber Company. 
F, Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash. ; Phoenix Lbr. Co. 
.,H. Van Ostrand, Winchester, Ida.; Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Company. 
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_ No other business of importance coming up, the meet- 
ing adjourned at the close of the Friday session to con 
vene again at the regular annual meeting the first Tues- 
day in February, 1916. 
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~ CONFERENCES KEEP LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS BUSY. 


Officers Are Nominated or Elected—Wholesalers Consider Matters of Moment—Changes in Cypress Rules Discussed 
by Manufacturers and Retailers—Arkansas Subscribers Consult With Southern Pine Directors. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES 
NOMINEES. 

New York, Nov. 2.—The annual meeting of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association will be held in the asso- 
ciation rooms on November 10, preceded by the usual 
juncheon served by Delmonico. This is the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the association and a large attendance 
jg expected. The nominating committee has announced 
the following nominees, and after the submission of the 
usual reports it is expected that this ticket will be 
unanimously elected, which would mean Mr. Perrine’s 
seventh term: 


»resident—Russell Johnson Perrine. 

First vice president—John F. Steeves. 

Second vice president—Frederick W. Starr. 

Treasurer—Charles F. Fischer. ‘ 

rrustees—Russell Johnson Perrine, Treadwell D. Carpen- 
PR F. Steeves, William F. Clarke, Vrederick W. Starr, 
John C. Creveling, Charles I’. Fischer, William S. Van Clief, 
John L. Cutler, Patrick Moore, William P. Youngs, James 
Sberlock Davis, Guy Loomis, Robert R. Sizer, Hammond 
Talbot, Bernard L. Tim, Gulian Ross, Charles V. Bossert, 
Richard 8. White, George M. Stevens, jr., Rowland McClave, 
Joseph F. Murphy, William H. Simonson, Charles Crabbe, 
Albro J. Newton, George H. Storm, Christopher W. Wilson, 
Charles Grosskurth, Peter A. Smith, S. Henry Baldwin, John 
J. Cooney, Robert A, Fowler, Edwin D. MacMurray, Frank K. 
Snyder, Eliott H. Wandel. 


MEETING CF SOUTHERN PINE DIRECTORS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LittLe Rock, Ark., Nov. 3.—A meeting of the direct- 
ors of the Southern Pine Association was held in Little 
Rock today, the meeting being held here for the con- 
venience of the Arkansas subscribers, who had been in- 
vited to be present. There were fifteen members present 
representing Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, President Charles 8, Keith, of Kansas City, 
presided, Vice President John H. Kirby of Houston, 
Tex., and Secretary-Manager John E. Rhodes of New 
Orleans, being among the other officers present. The 
meeting was a continuation of the one held in Chicago 
last week and closed up a great deal of routine business. 

Wallace J. Ferry, advertising manager, submitted fur- 
ther details concerning the campaign that is to be con- 
dueted by the association in connection with the retailers’ 
associations. 

Auditor EK. W. Brown reported on the cost statement 
work and Secretary-Manager Rhodes made a report on 
various phases of the association activities. He also re- 
ported that there is a great and increasing demand for 
the weekly trade barometer of orders and shipments. 








LUMBER CASUALTY COMMITTEE MEETS. 


New York, Oct. 30.—The quarterly meeting of the ° 


executive committee of the Lumber Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Company, of New York, was held at the company ‘s 
oflice, 66 Broadway, yesterday. The reports submitted 
showed that the company was increasing its business 
throughout the State, and that the payment of 20 percent 
dividend had influenced a large number of lumbermen in 
placing their business with this company, which has the 
backing of the most prominent lumbermen in New York 
state. Those present were M. E. Preisch, of the Haines 
Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y., president of the com- 
pany; M. J. E. Hoban, Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company, 
Brooklyn; R. R. Griswold, A. Roberson & Son, Bingham- 
ton; Frederick Cleveland, Albany; Charles F. Fischer, 
Charles F, Fischer & Co., New York City, and E. F. 
Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and manager of the casualty company. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS HOLD CONFERENCE. 

New York, Nov. 1—October 28 and October 29 Gordon 
C. Kdwards, of Ottawa, Ont., president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; W. W. Knight, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ani Mf, E, Preisch, of Buffalo, N. Y., constituting its 


execiitive committee, held a conference here in conjune- 
tion with R. R. Griswold,.of Binghamton, chairman of 
the «ssociation’s fire insurance committee; Alexander 
Willson, of Pittsburgh; T. M. Brown, of Louisville, and 


Charies Hill, of New York City, trustees. The conference 
listened to a report of the board of managers of the 


bureon of information offered by A. L. Stone, of Cleve- 
lan’, Ohio, its chairman. This indicated a largely in- 
cre:.od use of the bureau, especially in its legal and col- 
leet‘ou features, in which latter a remarkable gain was 
noi. in the claims handled and inquiries by members 
relutive to contested matters. In the discussion of this 


repo! the board of managers recommended a plan for 


obi» sing information relative to lumber salesmen. 
(«siderable attention was given to the question of 
Tec. sification of lumber and lumber products as pro- 
poss” by the Interstate Commerce Commission, this sub- 
Jec’ veing responsible for extending the conference into 
the second day’s sessions. The seventeen questions pro- 
Pos’ by the commission were considered carefully, as 
wer’ »eports of the September conference held in Chi- 
Cag. relative to this matter. The association’s position 
Tegur ing these questions will be announced soon. 
egates were chosen to represent the association at 
the aunual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America to be held in Washington, Feb- 
ruary 8-10, A committee on national tariff commission 
to coufer with a similar committee from the national 
orgie of Commerce was chosen, as was a special com- 


ittee on merchant marine to represent the association’s 











interests in that regard at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The conference heard a report from R. R. Griswold, 
chairman of the association’s fire insurance committee, 
in which was a recommendation authorizing the gathering 
from the members of information on which to base a plan 
for an improved form of fire insurance protection for 
members of the association. The recommendation was 
adopted. 


ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITS ARE SHOWN. 


New Oreans, La., Oct. 28.—Three concerns staged 
very attractive exhibits for the Southern Logging Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting, closed here yesterday. All 
three secured exhibit rooms on the twelfth floor of the 
Grunewald Hotel, where the convention was held, and 
their displays attracted much attention from the dele- 
gates and visitors to the three-day meeting. 

The Heisler Locomotive Works, of Erie, Pa., sent its 
secretary-manager, G. L. Swabb, with a very handsome 
working model of the Heisler geared locomotive, pro- 
pelled by an electric motor in order that it could be 
demonstrated more effectively. The model, originally 
built for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, it is understood, 
was complete to the last detail, and the demonstrations 
unfailingly drew a crowd. 

KE. C. Atkins & Co. presented a comprehensive exhibit 
of tools and saws, including new four-cutter and two- 
cutter crosscut saws and a safety saw-guard which at- 
tracted much attention. C. 8S. Haggerty, manager of the 
company’s New Orleans branch, was in charge, assisted 
by seven of the company’s salesmen who travel this ter- 
ritory. 

Rindge, Kalmbach, Logie Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., displayed attractively its line of logging shoes, 
together with other shoes of its manufacture, the exhibit 
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MOLEL OF HEISLaR LOCOMOTIVE EXHIBITED A‘ 


SOUTHERN LOGGING CONVENTION. 


being in charge of A. W. Hadley, who distributed 
souvenir paperweights to the visitors. 

The badges worn by delegates to the association were 
supplied by the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn. Souyv- 
enir match boxes, manufactured of Roebling steel, were 
distributed by representatives of John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Rope Company and Woodward, Wight & Co. 





RETAILERS HELP FORMULATE NEW CYPRESS 
RULES. 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 1.—The grading committee 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association met 
today in the committee rooms of the Hibernia Bank 
Building to consider proposed changes and suggestions 
that the rules be overhauled and ‘‘modernized’’ all the 
way through. Chairman J. F. Wigginton occupied the 
chair, with Secretary Watson presiding at the desk. 

A number of the association members attended the 
meeting, at the committee’s invitation. But the most 
interesting feature of today’s session consisted in the 
presence of official representatives from eight among the 
leading retail lumber associations of the country, includ- 
ing the Northwestern and Southwestern and six of the 
State associations, ranging from New York to Texas and 
including those of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
These visitors were present by special invitation and to- 
night were the guests of the cypress folks at the Orpheum. 
During the discussions of rules before the committee 
they were asked to present the retailers’ viewpoint and 
to offer any suggestions of their own. The grading com- 
mittee hopes, by this consultation with the representa- 
tives of the retail interests, to establish the association 
rules upon a basis that will be fair to all and satis- 
factory to all. The delegates from retail associations 
who attended the forenoon session were: 

J. S. Burr, Amsterdam, N. Y., president Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York. 

. D. Markres, Perry, lowa, Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Charles E. Foster, Valparaiso, Ind., president Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 

T. W. Griffiths, Dallas, Tex., president Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas. 

J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., secretary Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

A. L. Holmes, Detroit, Mich., Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

S. 8. King, Dayton, O., president Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers. 

3 Wilson Jones, secretary Illinois Lumber & Builders 
Supply Dealers’ Association. ‘ 

F. D. Bolman, Leavenworth, Kan., vice president South- 

western Lumbermen’s Association. 


This (Tuesday) morning, the visiting retail associa- 
tion members accompanied the grading rules committee 
to the plant of the St. Bernard Cypress Company, at 
Arabi, just below New Orleans, where the discussion of 
grades was illustrated by examples from the company’s 
stock and the retailers gained a first hand knowledge 
of cypress mill operation. The vonference ends today 
and the visitors will probably leave tonight for their 
respective homes. 

From start to finish the meeting was pronounced a 
success. The representatives of manufacturing and 
retail interests found it easily possible to get together 
on a satisfactory basis with respect to practically every 
grading proposition submitted. The meeting of retail- 
ers with manufacturers to go over the grading rules in 
joint conference is believed to be the first of its kind 
ever held. It will result, according to the general belief 
among the conferees, in a better understanding and in 
the establishment of grades satisfactory to both sides, 
removing one source of occasional dissatisfaction and 
promoting the general harmony of the lumber industry. 
The cypress grading committee will present its report 
at the semi-annual meeting of its association, to be held 
at Jacksonville, Fla., this month. 


~ 


VEHICLE MEN ELECT OFFICERS, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 1.—The Tri-State Vehicle & 
Implement Dealers’ Association concluded the sessions 
of its convention in this city last Thursday, and closed 
the exhibition of carriages, wagons and farm imple- 
ments Saturday evening. The exhibits were of a very 
high class and attracted much attention not only from the 
trades represented, but from the general public. 

At the closing session resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing a standardization of tools, with the elimination of 
many sizes and types; extolling the advantages of local 
clubs of dealers, and calling upon the members to investi- 
gate the possibilities of the farm tractor in developing 
the implement trade. - 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Charles S. Darnaby, Lexington, Ky. 


First vice president—T. J. Turley, Owensboro, Ky. 


Second vice president—W. H. Bulleit, Corydon, Ind. 

Third vice president—C. E. Merkel, Marion, Ohio. 

Directors—W. G. MeMacken, Fort Wayne, Ind.; H. C. 
Otterbacker, Wellington, Ohio; H. A. Lowery, Leitchfield, Ky., 
and W. G. Gorman, Corinth, Ky. 

The election of the secretary and the selection of the 
next convention city will be made at a meeting of the 
executive board in December. 








GRADING RULES PRINTED IN SPANISH. 


As announced some time ago that it expected to do, 
the Southern Pine Association has printed its grading 
rules in Spanish for distribution in the Spanish speaking 
Latin-American countries. There is an increasing de- 
mand in Central and South America and the West In- 
dies for southern yellow pine and printing the rules in 
Spanish for distribution in that territory is the first step 
in an energetic campaign that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion will inaugurate to expand the market in that diree- 
tion. Arrangements are being made for a wide distribu- 
tion of the Spanish rule books among those interested in 
the lumber industry in the Spanish speaking countries, 
and those who are interested and will have legitimate 
use for the books may secure copies by applying to Seec- 
retary-Manager J. E. Rhodes at New Orleans. 





PLAN TO REORGANIZE EXCHANGE. 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Nov. 1.—The directors of the local 
Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange have under considera- 
tion a plan for the reorganization and improvement of the 
exchange by which provision will be made for the enlist- 
ment of ‘‘every class of persons that has anything to do 
with building.’’ The purpose of the proposed reorganiza- 
tion, as explained, is to promote harmony between the 
various branches of the industry, greater efficiency and 
greater protection to the man who builds. The plan has 
been elaborately chartered and its general principles stand 
approved by the exchange directors, but final action, pre- 
viously scheduled to be taken last week, was postponed. 
A meeting will be held Thursday, November 4, to con- 
sider the plan more fully. 





ISSUES NEW PUBLICATION. 

Splinters is the title of a paper published by the Weed 
Lumber Company, of Weed, Cal., and edited by Knute 
Knutson, logger. The first department is entitled 
‘‘Slabs’’ and contains a number of items of interest to 
employees of the company. ‘‘The Old Hand and Codép- 
eration’’ is an article by J. B. F. Davis and son, of the 
inspection department, which deals with seasonal labor. 

Winter brings about the ‘‘laying off’’ period and each 
spring the usual ‘‘taking on’’ time. This situation re- 
sults each spring in hiring new men who are not accus- 
tomed to the work. The article goes on to say that in 
showing these-new men how to do work the ‘‘Old Hand’? 
can prove his value to his employer and his regard for 
his fellow workman. This practice would prevent many 
accidents. Under the head of ‘‘Woodent This Splinter 
You’’ are some good jokes, and an anonymous poem on 
‘*Safety First’’ conveys not only a good lesson but has 
a splendid rhythm. The editorials have plenty of punch 
and are timely and pertinent. 

The Weed company makes the famous ‘‘ Weed Wedge 
Dowel Doors’’ at Weed, Cal. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS HANDLE WEIGHTY PROBLEMS. 


Transportation Matters Given Serious Attention — New President Installed at Cincinnati — To. Participate in Ohio 
and Texas Fairs—Kentucky Hardwood Men to Meet Next Week. 


KNOT CLUB HOLDS ITS LAST TOURNAMENT. 


New York, Nov. 3.—The Knot Club, an organization 
of golf enthusiasts among the lumbermen of New York 
City, held its last tournament of the season at the 
Wykagyl Country Club at New Rochelle, Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 19, Arthur C. Crombie being host. A. C. Pud- 
dington carried off first honors, with P. N. Shaffer, 
H. V. Meeks, and Henry Cape in a triple tie for second. 
Competition is keen, as the club meets as a guest of one 
of the members at a different course each month, and 
there is no member who has a decided advantage over 
his friends in a superior knowledge of the course. 

This first year of the organization has been so very 
successful that it was decided to carry it over to next 
year and officers were elected after the play was finished. 
The club is organized very informally without a president 
or any other officer than a captain, and an executive com- 
mittee of three members. ‘The officers for this season 
were reélected. They are Henry Cape, captain; Arthur 
Lane, Russell Vickford, and Clarence Weeks, executive 
committee. 





CLUB SEEKS LARGER MEMBERSHIP. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 3.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held at 
the Lottie Hotel Tuesday night, November 9, and a large 
attendance is expected as there are several business mat- 
ters to come up. Letters have been sent by President 
Daniel Wertz and Secretary Mertice Taylor to all plan- 
ing mill owners of this section asking them to become 
members of the club and it is expected that many of the 
mill men will respond. Secretary Taylor will have a 
splendid business men’s luncheon prepared for all who 
attend. 








GOLFERS TO HOLD LAST MEETING. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 3.—The Philadelphia Lumber- 
men’s Golf Club has decided to hold its November meet- 
ing and tournament at the Seaview Golf Club, at Absecom, 
N. J., on November 10. An exceptionally good turnout 
of enthusiastic players is expected, so much the more be- 
cause of the fact that this will be the last meeting of the 
season. 





LUMBERMEN TO EXHIBIT AT BUILDING 
SHOW. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 2.—J. V. O’Brien, secretary of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, says that the 
outlook is promising for securing the codperation of lum- 
bermen in the Complete Building Show, to be held at the 
Coliseum, this city, next February. Mr. O’Brien is on 
the committee of the board to secure the material codpera- 
tion of lumbermen toward giving wood a strong repre- 
sentation at the coming exhibition. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers has also been 
instrumental in issuing large quantities of colored poster 
stamps, 2 by 24 inches, bearing a picture and the legend 
‘¢Build With Lumber: More Beautiful, Costs Less.’’ 
The stamps are having a wide distribution among Cleve- 
land lumbermen and orders are coming in from a number 
of out-of-town dealers. 

The matter of securing railroad statistics of receipts 
and shipments of lumber for the city of Cleveland has 
been brought to the attention of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce and it is expected that by January, next, 
such figures will be published daily. In addition to these 
statistics the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers expects 
to secure further figures which will afford a complete 
knowledge of the Cleveland market at all times. 





ANNUAL MEETING IS POSTPONED. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 3.—The annual meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club, which was to have been held 
at the Seelbach Hotel last night, has been postponed one 
week on account of the conflict with the general election. 
The amount of local interest in the gubernatorial race 
in Kentucky was responsible for the decision to put off 
the lumber meeting, in order that the choice of new offi- 
cers for the local club may have a clear field, without 
counter attractions to reduce the interest or affect the at- 
tendanee. The club election is held regularly on the first 
Tuesday of November and the general election on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday, so that it often 
happens that there is no conflict. The latest tip in re- 
gard to the lumber meeting is that H. E. Kline, of the 
Louisville Veneer Mills, will be without opposition for re- 
election. 





os 


TOLEDOANS ENJOY BANQUET. 


ToLEDO, OuI0, Nov. 1.—The banquet given by the To- 
ledo Lumbermen’s Club Friday evening at the Boody 
House was one of the most enjoyable social affairs given 
by this organization. Nearly 100 members were present. 

James Austin was the speaker of the evening and his 
discourse was followed by a number of impromptu toasts 
under the direction of Charles Barnett, toastmaster. 

The big feature of the evening was a mock trial which 
furnished so much merriment that many of those present 
are laughing yet. Police Judge Austin presided as judge. 
Sinclair Shaw, of Cleveland, was the prosecutor and 
Warren J. Duffy, of Toledo, had charge of the defense. 
The ‘‘criminals’’ for the occasion were William Ryan, 
of the West Toledo Lumber Company; Charlea Bremer, 








of the Arnsman-Bremer Company; James Dyer, of the 
Elliott-Weam Lumber Company; John Hickey, of the 
West Toledo Lumber Company, and F. W. Duttweiler, of 
the Duttweiler Lumber Company. These were charged 
with nearly all-the crimes in the calendar and some not 
yet inscribed thereon. Out of respect for the feelings 
of the accused, all of whom by the way were convicted 
and sentenced, full details will be suppressed. Warren 
J. Duffy in explaining how it happened that he was un- 
able to save any of his clients, said: ‘‘ Well, I am like 
George Washington in one respect, I can not tell a lie— 
and they were all so blamed guilty.’’ 





CLUB CONSIDERS WEIGHTY MATTERS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 2.—At its regular monthly 
meeting last evening the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
devoted a large part of the time to a discussion of the 
reclassification of forest products as proposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and acted upon at the 
Chicago conference. At the end of the arguments it was 
found that the members were not ready for a vote to 
formally commit the club on the proposition and it was 
laid over for further consideration by the committee 
having the subject in hand. 

The first matter before the meeting was the installa- 
tion of the new president, William F. Duhlmeier, who 
through the resignation of Frank K. Rodman, auto- 
matically, under the constitution, advanced from first 
vice president. It was stated that this is the first time in 
the history of the club that an elected president has 
resigned office. After an address by Ben F. Dulweber 
formally introducing Mr. Duhlmeier and extolling him 
as one of the best representatives of the lumber industry 
in the country, the club passed a resolution of confidence 
in the new executive and pledged the support of the mem- 
bership. 

In response Mr. Duhlmeier said that this expression 
from the membership would spur him to do his best for 











WILLIAM F. DUHLMEIER, 
President Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. 


the interests of the club for the remainder of the term. 
He hoped that with the assistance of the members he 
would be able to impress upon lumbermen who are not 
members the importance of belonging to such a trade 
organization. 

O. P. Stratemeyer, treasurer, who is acting as secre- 
tary in the absence of A. H. Engler, announced that it 
is now known that the transfer of Mr. Engler from Cin- 
cinnati to the main office of the Crescent Lumber Com- 
pany was permanent, and he presented Mr. Engler’s 
resignation. The appointment of a new secretary was 
referred to the executive committee. 

The committee on new constitution and bylaws reported 
that the revision of the club regulations was being given 
consideration and that while progress is slow it is hoped 
to be able to complete the revision for report at an early 
meeting. A suggestion was made to the committee by 
A. V. Jackson, of the A. V. Jackson Trustee Company, 
that the new constitution should provide for the election 
of president and vice president without nominations, 
members merely voting their choice for those offices, the 
member receiving the highest number of votes to be presi- 
dent and the next highest to be vice president, and these 
to appoint secretary and treasurer. He said he believed 
that it would be the means of eliminating factions and 
avoid partisan feeling that too often resulted from sharp 
contests for offices. Mr. Jackson also suggested that 
provision be made for the arbitration of controversies 
in open club meeting instead of in committee, as at pres- 
ent. He claimed that many persons desired to give their 
positions in a controversy publicity rather than have 
them buried in the privacy of a committee, and that it 
often is best that publicity be had in such eases. Sev- 
eral others objected to this radical departure from pres- 
ent club practices, and argued for the committee plan of 
arbitration, with the right of appeal to the open club. 
It was decided to refer the suggestion to the constitu- 
tion committee for consideration and report. 

Special talks on transportation and traffic matters 
were made by Frank Van Slyck, traffic manager of the 


Globe Soap Company, of this city; W. H. Stockman, 
traffic manager of the Norwood Sash & Door Company; 
James C. Marshall, secretary of the Cincinnati Wire 
Bound Box Company, and L. L. Shields, traffic manager 
of the Charles Boldt Glass Company. The talks were 
directed mainly to the application of well distinguished 
traffic principles to local conditions. 

The next meeting will be held the first Monday of 
December. 


SCIENTIFIC READJUSTMENT OF RATES 
SOUGHT. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 2.—Scientific readjustment of 
freight rates on lumber with a view to eliminating ex. 
isting inequalities will be urged before the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Commerce as a re- 
sult of the semimonthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis held Saturday at the Colonial Country 
Club. Believing that the southern hardwood industry is 
already burdened with excessive freight rates and that 
the advances into Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, which southern lines have announced will become 
effective December 1, are unjust, the Iumbermen have de- 
cided to appeal to the Business Men’s Club, with which 
they are affiliated, to help them obtain a scale of rates 
on lumber that will place this commodity on an equit- 
able basis with other commodities handled by the rail- 
roads. 

The matter was brought to the attention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club by James E. Starke, of James E. Starke 
& Co., who outlined the grievances of the lumber- 
men and stressed the difficulties under which they were 
laboring. He submitted tentative resolutions, with a 
somewhat lengthy preamble thereto, with the request 
that these be turned over to the resolutions committee 
to be put into proper shape. There was a meeting of 
this committee at the Hotel Gayoso today but it was 
necessary to postpone the subject until tomorrow, when 
the resolutions, as finally drafted, will be given out. 

Frank N. Fisher, president of the Business Men’s 





‘Club and superintendent of the Louisville & Nashville 


Railroad, with headquarters here, was a guest at the meet- 
ing Saturday. He was called upon for a talk just after 
Mr. Stark had completed his dissertation on the rate 
problems of the lumbermen and created no little amuse- 
ment by declaring that he had been wondering just why 
a railroad man should be wanted just at this particular 
time. Speaking seriously, however, he assured the lum- 
bermen that all avenues of the Business Men’s Club were 
open to them ‘‘even though it was a question of rates 
and he was a railroad man.’’ 

J. D. Allen, jr., chairman of the special committee 
appointed to raise the $500 fund pledged by the club to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to be 
used for ‘‘trade extension’’ purposes, said that nearly 
all the money had been secured and that the committee 
would be ready to report complete success by the next 
meeting. S. B. Anderson urged that the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association had undertaken a de- 
cidedly valuable work in behalf of the lumbermen. He 
said that the trade extension department was being used 
to keep lumber going in places where it should go and in 
preventing substitutes from being used in its stead and 
declared he knew of no better cause for the lumbermen 
to champion. Folders from the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association were distributed at this meeting 
as concrete evidence of its activity. 

The entertainment committee, F. T. Dooley, chairman, 
was authorized to complete arrangements for a dance to 
be given under the auspices of the club the evening of 
November 17 at the handsome new home of the Colonial 
Country Club. 

There were about sixty members and guests present at 
this meeting who enjoyed the delightful luncheon served. 
©. @. Kadel was in the chair. 





DANCE PROVES ENJOYABLE. 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 2.—The first dance of the season 
given by the Lumbermen’s Club was held at its quarters 
in the Bender Hotel, Thursday evening, October 28, and 
proved to be an enjoyable affair. This event inaugu- 
rates a series of dances to be given each month through- 
out the winter, according to the program arranged by 
the entertainment committee at its meeting last week. 
A stag affair will also be given once each month. 





ANNOUNCES BANQUET DATE. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—Julius Seidel, chairman of 
the entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
says the banquet of the’ club which was to have been 
given October 28 and then postponed because a satisfac- 
tory program could not be arranged in time will be 
— Friday evening, November 19, at the Mercantile 

ub. 

It is hoped that the federation of the lumber interests 
will be closed up at that time, so the banquet will be the 
first get-together function of the new federation. 

Mr. Seidel promises that the banquet will be one long 
to be remembered by those who attend, and those who 
know Mr. Seidel’s ability to get up something origin 
believe he will ‘‘deliver the goods.’’ 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.—Attorney William Dee Becker, 
for the Lumbermen’s Exchange, has gotten the pro forma 
dearee of incorporation papers from the St. Louis circuit 
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court and has mailed them to the secretary of State at 
Jefferson City, expecting to have them returned the lat- 
ter part of this week. This is in relation to the changes 
in the constitution and Lylaws of the exchange incidental 
to the organization of the federation of lumber working 
industries. 


PREPARING FOR TEXAS FAIR. 


Beaumont, TEx., Nov. 1.—Southeast Texas lumbermen 
will, as usual, play a prominent part in the South Texas 
State fair, which will open here November 12, to continue 

ine days. 

TT et hall, adjoining the main exhibition build- 
ing, is about 25 percent larger than that of last year 
and about forty lumber companies are preparing exhibits 
of various kinds, showing all classes of woods grown 
and manufactured in this section, together with the vari- 
ous wood by-products. ; 

Saturday, November 20, will be Lumbermen’s day and 





every mill in this section will close down to give its offi- 
cials and employees an opportunity to ‘‘take in the fair.’’ 

A big lumbermen’s parade in which about fifty hand- 
some floats and 1,000 men will participate will be the 
afternoon feature. The remainder of the day will be 
spent on the fair grounds and that night the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo will hold forth. 

At 8 o’clock a torch-light parade will be held and 
then will follow the concatenation. The festivities will 
close with an elaborate banquet at the Elks’ lodge rooms. 

About twenty local lumber companies will be repre- 
sented by floats in the industrial parade which will take 
place Monday, November 15. 

H. B. Oxford is general chairman of the lumbermen’s 
day committee and the various features are being planned 
by a score of committees composed of the leading manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers in this city. W. A. 
Priddie, Vicegerent of the Hoo-Hoo in this district, will 
conduct the concatenation. 


ASSOCIATIONS PREPARE FOR MANY CONFERENCES. 





Dates and Plans of Twenty-Seven Are Announced — Plans of Four Meetings Given in 
Some Detail. 





November 9—North Carolina Pine Association, Georgetown, 
Ss. C. Monthly meeting. 

November 9—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

November 9, 10—National Association of Chair Manufacturers, 
Hotei Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. . 

November 10—New York Lumber Trade Association, New 
York City. Annual meeting. 

November 10, 11—National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ 
Association, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual 
meeting. 

November 18—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual Meeting. 

November 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

November 17, 18—National Industrial Traffic League, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

November 18, 19—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. 





November 26—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Tacoma, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 
December 2—Empire State Forest Products Association, 


Hotel TenEyck, Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
December 6—-Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 
December 14, 15—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
January, 1916—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 
January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associatiun, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 
January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 20, 21—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 
January 25, £6—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Clavpool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

February 8-10—Champber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 9, 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
February 28-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 
February 228-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. 

Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE PREPARES FOR 
ANNUAL. 

Ba.trmore, Mp., Nov. 1—The managing committee of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange held its monthly meet- 
ing this afternoon on East Fayette Street, but found 
little more than routine business to dispose of. Prepara- 
tions were made for the annual meeting on the. first 
Monday in December, when officers are to be elected. A 
committee will be named to make the nominations. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN TO HOLD 
SPECIAL MEETING. 

OsuKosH, Wis., Nov. 2.—As a result of the meeting 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association held at Milwaukee last week another special 
mecting has been called for the first week in December at 
that same eity. At this meeting will be discussed the 
bes’ methods of unifying and standardizing the grades 
of iemloeck and hardwoods looking toward an improve- 
met and guaranty of the quality. 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS’ ANNUAL. 

The annual meeting of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Jan ary 20 and 21, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Sinton. This will be the sixteenth annual convention 
of the association. It will discuss matters of unusual 
“nportanece to its members, and plans are under way 
to make the meeting one of the most attractive that 
the association has held. 





WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
QUARTERLY. P 


"ATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—The next quarterly meet- 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


S 
ing 


tion is scheduled to be held November 26 at Tacoma. 
Expectation now is that in addition to the regular mem- 
bership the meeting will include attendance of a repre- 
sentative gathering of north Pacific coast manufacturers. 
The subjects to be discussed will probably extend the 
meeting over into a second day. As it will immediateiy 
follow Thanksgiving the present plan is to hold a ban- 
quet or Thanksgiving dinner as an appropriate part of 
the conference. 


SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The weekly report of order files compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association covering reports from 146 
mills for the week ended Friday, October 29, for the 
first time in many weeks shows 
new orders booked less than the 
amount of lumber shipped out for 
the week. Both shipments and 























ate! orders received, however, are in 
a =i excess of the amount of lumber 
8 = 3 produced and indicate a gratify- 
$ = £ ing condition in this respect. The 
< =| 3 report shows orders on hand 
: =| 3 20,527 cars, or 404,730,859 feet; 
= =| & orders received during the week, 

= 5,507 cars or 108,581,519 feet, 





making a total of 26,034 cars or 
513,312,378 feet of orders. Ship- 
ments during the week amounted 
to a total of 5,623 cars or 110,- 
868,691 feet, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand on October 29 of 
20,411 cars or 402,443,687 feet. 
Average orders per mill for the 
week amounted to 743,709 feet; 
average shipments per mill for 
the week 759,374 feet, while the 
average production per mill for 
the week was 603,400 feet. For 
the week shipments exceeded pro- 
duction 22,772,291 feet or 25.85 
percent. Orders for the week 
exceeded production by 20,485,119 
feet or 23.25 percent. Shipments 
for the week exceeded the orders 
by 2,287,172 feet or 2.11 percent. 
The report shows a decrease in 
orders as compared with the re- 
port of the previous week of 
2,287,172 feet or .56 percent. This 
is the heaviest week’s shipments 
that have been reported to the as- 
sociation by its subscribing mills. 
Commenting on this report in a 
letter to the sales agents of the 
lumber department of his com- 
pany under date of November 1, Charles S. Keith, 
president of the association, says: 
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This week will probably show the situation stronger than 
last week, and last week was the strongest week when you 
take everything into consideration that we have had since 
we started on these reports. The prospects are that October 
will show a reduction in stocks in excess of 70,000,000 feet. 


With the order file in its present satisfactory condi- 
tion, the market advancing and the demand increasing, 
southern pine manufacturers have only to exercise 
reasonably good judgment in the matter of production 
and refrain from crowding their saws in order to bring 
southern yellow pine back to its former place and 
again show a profit rather than a loss from operations. 





SETS DATE FOR LUMBER HEARING. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission today authorized the announcement that a sup- 
plemental hearing on conditions in the lumber industry 
would be held in Washington on December 13, in con- 
nection with the commission’s investigation into that 
industry, hearings on which have previously been held in 
Chicago, Spokane, Tacoma and San Francisco. 


‘“Tast Chance” 
Magazine Offers 


November and December are the busiest subscription 
months and publishers therefore endeavor to secure new 
subscriptions and renewals in advance of this period as 
far as possible. We list below some special offers which 
are in force only to November 10. Any of these offers 
may be added when sending in a new or renewal sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $4 a year. 
Delineator and Everybody’s Magazine in any combination 
must be sent to the same address, but other subscriptions 
in any combination may be ordered to different addresses 
if desired: 

American Lumberman; add to any of below at...... $4.00 


Special Two-Year Offer . 
Two years’ subscription to any of the following 
$1.50 periodicals: American Magazine, Christian 
Herald, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Delineator, 
Everybody’s Magazine, Field and Stream, Good 
Housekeeping, Harper's Bazaar, McClure’s 
Magazine, Metropolitan Magazine, Mother’s 
Magazine, Pearson’s Magazine, Pictorial Review, 
World’s Advance; $3 value for.....csccccccccecees -00 

American Boy 
With Field and Stream and National Sportsman; 
SEG VARGO oo vcccaccivcesnresmescenquweawalacies $2.85 

Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ paper) 

With Mothers’ Magazine and Pictorial Review; 
SEE PANE LON. oo: scincied wacnvecnswaeeeeesieeceee ters $2.35 

—, Weekly 


Vith Delineator and Everybody’s (last two to 

One address); $5.50 Value: 168 .icicces.ceccccevecesues $3.25 
Collier’s Weekly 

With Review of Reviews; $5.50 value for........ $3.25 


Delineator (see also under Collier’s Weekly above) 


With Everybody’s (both to one address); $3 

WI PRON 6 5 cos ces meandeccaeauagandcawbhoweseeera $2.00 
Delineator 

With Everybody’s (both to one address) and 


Review of Reviews; $6 value for............eee0- $3.50 
Everybody’s Magazine (see under Collier’s Weekly 

and Delineator above) 
Field and Stream (see under American Boy above) 
House Beautiful . 

With World’s Work; $5 value for...........ese0. $3.50 
Little Folks 

With McClure’s and Pictorial Review; $3.50 value 

NOE sc oicionc coed cease Rites ceeds codiaeuntadevaded $2.50 
McCall’s Magazine (with one 15c pattern) 

With new subscription to Youth’s Companion, 

including balance of 1915 free to latter, and Com- 

panion Desk Calendar for 1916; $2.65 value (in 

addition to extended time) for...........cseceees $2.10 


McClure’s Magazine (see also.under Little Folks above) 
With Pearson’s Magazine; $2.50 value for 


Mother’s Magazine (see under Boys’ Life above) 
National Sportsman (see under American Boy above) 
Pearson’s Magazine (see also under McClure’s Maga- 
zine above) ‘ 
With World’s Advance; $3 value for............. $2.25 
Pictorial Review (see under Boys’ Life and Little 
Folks above) 
Review of Reviews (see under Collier’s Weekly and 
and Delineator above) 
World’s Advance 
above) 

The above are limited offers; but there are over 1,000 
leading publications which authorize us to quote you a 
price lower than the regular subscription price; because 
the clerical labor of receiving, entering and acknowl- 
edging a single subscription is greatly reduced. when 
they are assembled by clearing agencies and forwarded 
to the publisher in quantity lots. 

There are nearly 800 publications which also make spe- 
cial clubbing rates in combination with other papers; and 
we can give our readers the benefit of these in combination 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In such clubs the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is always figured at its full price; 
the saving to you is in the subscription of the other 
publications, which we are able to get for you at a 
reduced price; but by sending in a new subseription or 
renewal to one of these other publications when renew- 
ing or subscribing for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
material reduction on the other publication may be se- 
cured. For instance, the $3 Review of Reviews (whose 
war articles are attracting especial attention at this 
time) may be secured with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at $5.50 for the two before November 10; after that at 
$5.75. ’ 

You can save money by sending your other subscrip- 
tions with your subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, besides the convenience. Send your list for prompt 
quotation. On renewals it does not matter if you don’t 
know the expiration date; we will take care of that. 

A subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or other 
publication is a most appropriate Christmas present. It 
lasts through the entire year while a toy is soon broken 
and a book soon read. For the juniors there are such 
papers as American Boy, Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ 
paper), Youth’s Companion, ete.; for girls and young 
women many special publications, and any variety of 
course for grown-ups. Most publishers have specially 
designed ecards which they send at the proper time to 
announce such gifts and the name ef the giver. 


American Lumberman 
481 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


(see under Pearson’s Magazine 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
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- TIMBER “$f 


. Knowledge . 


gained from years of suc- 
cessful management of our 
own properties and the pro- 
fitable marketing of woods .&& 
of nearly every specics gM 
known in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and South 
America gives our examin- 
ations value greatly in ex- 
cess of any mere theoretical 
report. 

Our organization is equipped to 
handle every phase of lumberop- g 
erations — cruising, topographical 
maps, reportson dam construction 
and river improvements for log- 
ging, surveys and estimates of cost 
for logging railroads, inspection 
of properties with the view of im- 
proving defective systems in log- 
ging, milling and the marketing 
of your products. 

The largest financial houses in 
the country recognize our reports 
and where property justifies 


We Can Negotiate Bond 
Issues of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- ij 
ings’’ recites briefly the service we have perfected during fi: 
our half a century of experience in handling timber, manu- ; 
facturing lumber and exporting, and presents the names of 
a number of concerns whom we have served, in addition to 
foreign references. We’ll send it to you on request if you 
are interested, 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 


2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


| TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 





l JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay ) 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| 19° Phone Mala 2479" NEW ORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 
Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 








RAILROAD AIDS CANAL SHIPMENTS. 


Panama Company Accepts Cargoes Across Isthmus at 
Approximate Cost of Handling. 


According to the October 13 issue of the Canal Record 
on October 12, which was about three weeks after the 
eanal was closed there were waiting on the Atlantic side 
thirty-three vessels bound through the canal, while 
twenty-five had already left for destination by longer 
routes. On the Pacific side were forty-nine vessels and 
during the previous week six others had left. In one 
day the New York papers announced the sailings for 
that port of eight vessels which had left Balboa via the 
Straights of Magellan. In addition to these some ves- 
sels which were en route or loading for canal passage 
had changed their routing to Magellan. 

To meet the emergency the Panama Railroad Company, 
which is owned by the Government, announced on Octo- 
ber 8 a flat rate of $3 a ton, to include all wharfage, 
cranage, stevedoring and transfer charges on the dock 
as well as the rail haul, which charge is stated to be 
approximately the cost of such service and should not 
be taken as a precedent for the services of the railroad 
on future movements. In former times, prior to the 
opening of the canal and when the Panama Railroad par- 
ticipated as a cocarrier between the 1egularly estab- 
lished lines on the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, the rail- 
road received in addition to those charges a proportion 
of the through rates. Before any of the vessels await- 
ing transit through the canal left to go by longer routes 
there were 375,000 tons of cargo in them. The Record 
points out that at the time of its activity the Panama 
Railroad hauled a total of 643,178 tons of through 
freight between tie seaboards in twelve months. Its 
facilities for this sort of business are probably now 
less than they were at that time as its business now is 
largely local. Therefore it is imposible for the road to 
handle the transshipment offered under present condi- 
tions, but it does desire to render all the help it can and 
take care of perishable freight so far as practicable, and 
especially to serve lines having vesels at each end. 

A cireular issued under date of October 19 contained 
the following: 

It has been decided to continue exchanging cargoes of 
ships arriving at the canal during this month at the special 
emergency rate quoted above ($3 a ton) but, effective with 
arrival of ships at the Panama Canal on and after November 
1, 1915, and during such times as the canal may be closed to 
traffic, the Panama Raiiroad will transfer freight across the 
Isthmus at the following rates per ton of 2,000 pounds: 

Per Ton. 
Classes land D %... 5.50 
Classes D1 and D 1%. 10.0 
3.50 Classes D 2 and T1.. 15.00 
4.50 

Rates on specie, gold, silver, precious stones etc., one- 
fourth of one percent ad valorem. 

Steamers wil! be charged wharfage, craneage and for steve- 
doring of their cargoes in and out. 


The last circular issued by the Panama Canal office 
at Washington, D. C., under date of October 30 amends 
the rates quoted above, and says: 


The secretary of war has decided that in view of the 
many questions involved in changing from the $3 flat rate 
to the classified rates the flate rate will be temporarily cou- 
tinued under the conditions now in effect until he has had a 
full opportunity thoroughly to investigate the subject. The 
classified tariff heretofore approved to go into effect Novem- 
ber 1 is therefore withdrawn and the emergency $3 flat rate 
covered by this office’s memorandum dated October 8, 1915, 
will be continued until further notice. 


BUILDING SITUATION GIVES ENCOURAGE- 
MENT. 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


improvements. Deducting a proportionate share for 
one month, the total will be reduced to about $13,000,- 
000, or fully $3,000,000 more than this year. The record 
is to some extent balanced when the improvements 
near Baltimore are included. Thus the big factories 
erected in and near Curtis Bay alone are valued at 
fully $5,000,000, with some large additions elsewhere, 
so that the cost of the new improvements erected this 
year in what may be rightly regarded as the limits of 
Baltimore will be rather in favor of 1915. Much of 
the showing for 1915, of course, has been within the 
last few months, which as a consequence loom up 
quite large. The record for new construction during 
the first ten months of 1914, with the first nine months 
of 1915, is as follows: 
1915. 

two-story brick houses......cccccccsccces $2,402,487 

manufacturing buildings and warehouses.... 1,674,504 

grain elevator 950.000 

garages 

apartment houses 

office buildings 

two-story wooden dwellings. 

stores 

three-story brick dwellings. 

Addition to school No. 50.. 


banks 

moving picture thea 
churches . 
stables 

day nursery ..... 
filtration plant .. 
Addition to high 
Parental school 


1914. 

two-story brick houses.........eeesseeese $2,428,139 
6 two-story wooden houses 448,335 

two-story concrete houses 16,200 

two-story tile house 

three-story brick houses 

stores 

garages 

hospitals 

churches 
7 apartment houses .... 

building at Bayview .. 

power 

Alterat 


1 base ball stand 
1 office building 
2 theatres 
1 club 260,000 
1 hotel 16,000 
G4 4,202912 
_As stated, the showing on the face of things is con. 
siderably in favor of 1914, but with the big improve. 
ments erected just outside of the city this year it is a 
question whether 1915 is far behind 1914. It may be 
regarded as certain, however, that the lumber trade 
is getting a momentum now, such as it did not have 
the latter half of 1914, and which is certain to carry 
the next few months far ahead of 1914. In one under. 
taking alone the contract called for the delivery of 
3,000,000 feet of lumber. This quantity would go very 
far indeed in the erection of two-story houses. 


50,000 
25,000 
455,000 


TELLS OF TRADE EXTENSION WORK. 


National Association Officer Addresses Coast Lumber. 
men—Local Branch May Result. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 30.—About forty of the 
leading lumbermen of San Francisco met at luncheon last 
Monday at the Commercial Club and had as guest KH. A. 
Sterling, manager of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Sterling told how through the efforts of President 
R. H. Downman the minimum fund of $50,000 a year 
for a period of five years had been raised, although it had 
taken from February 26 to July 14 to do this, while the 
asphalt shingle people practically over night had recently 
raised a fund of $200,000 a year for five years, or a total 
of a million dollars, for advertising purposes. The Na- 
tional association realized that lumbermen should do 
something to offset the heavy inroads on lumber that were 
being made by the substitutes, and the fund at the 
present time amounts to a total of about $60,000 a yeur 
through additional contributions that have come in since 
the minimum was reached. 

He stated that the competitors of lumber are spending 
about $6,000,000 annually for advertising purposes. They 
advertise their products nationally but still continue their 
individual efforts to get business. 

The trade extension bureau of the National association, 
Mr. Sterling said, will first try to correct the idea among 
architects and engineers that other materials may be 
better for construction purposes than wood. For the 
last five years they have been getting bales of data 
on substitutes and all they now have to do is to find it in 
their files. The bureau is going to get out twelve publi- 
cations for architects and engineers giving the data on 
wood that they need, and the first three are already on 
the press. When these are all completed they will be 
bound together, furnishing the very best data of this 
sort. Another bulletin will be gotten out telling of the 
uses that wood can be put to on the farm, and as there 
are too many farmers to send it to, some of the farm 
papers will be utilized in advertising it, so that those 
most interested can receive a copy. 

Mr. Sterling emphasized the necessity of the manufac- 
turer and the retailer realizing the advisability of giving 
service in the way of good manufacture and proper 
grades. He believed service to be the first essential. 
The right kind and grade of lumber must be sold for 
the right purpose. Research laboratories must tell what 
are the best uses. There was also a great field for edu- 
cation among the traveling salesmen, of whom there are 
5,000 selling lumber, and many of them cannot intelli- 
gently talk grades, strength and durability. 

The substitute people ‘‘get next’’ to the architect and 
builder even before the plans are made and they are 
made to fit their material, and after they have all sold 
their stuff the lumbermen are handed a little bill on a 
shovel for them to fight for among themselves. 

Mr. Sterling asked the lumbermen present to watch 
local legislation, and particularly the city building codes. 
His bureau would furnish scientific data to be used by 
lumbermen for just this kind of work. It will also fur- 
nish leadership in community and State affairs. He 
called the attention of his hearers to the fact that they 
had no local organization through which they could work 
together and urged that one be formed. He pointed out 
the need of getting close to engineers and _ architects 
and in getting in on public work. Also of the need of 
getting the support of the local newspapers, and stated 
that already there was a change in the attitude of the 
papers throughout the country toward lumbermen, they 
being now more friendly than formerly. 

He also pointed out that the lumbermen of San Fran- 
cisco overlooked an opportunity in not capitalizing the 
last week—Forestry week—at the exposition with its 
four big meetings by having good articles in the news- 
papers, whereas they were hardly noticed, and what 
notice was given was not because of the lumberimen$ 
efforts. He emphasized the need of pushing wood block 
paving and told how the southern yellow pine people by 
working persistently got about 60 percent of the new 
paving being put down in New Orleans, while the north 
Pacific coast lumbermen got 2,000 feet out of 70 miles 
of paving being put down in Multnomah County, “re. 
because they had not prepared the way by doing 4 lot 
of work earlier in the game. 

Mr. Sterling’s talk was listened to with much intcrest, 
and at the suggestion of Charles R. Johnson, of the 
Union Lumber Company, he was extended a voie 
thanks. There followed a brief discussion on the nee! 0 
a local organization, A. B. Wastell, secretary of the Red- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, E. U. Wheelock, an 
others taking part, and it is possible that a local organr 
zation of all the lumbermen of the city may result from 
the gathering. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 31—Of the thousands of 
strangers who come to the American metropolis each 
day, American strangers, there are few who give the 
city a thought. Of the few who think all find her a 
problem ; but if she is a problem they immediately find 
the answer. Now, the peculiar thing about it is that all 
of these answers are different. So none of them is right. 
And the answer to all these answers is that New York 
is all things to all men. So there is no answer. And, if 
there were an answer, today’s answer would not be to- 
morrow’s. So, even if the thoughtless were to think, it 
would be wasted effort; for if they found the answer the 
answer would be wrong—and there is no wrong answer 
that is as wrong as the answer that is given in the full 
and honest conviction that it is right, since it deceives 
even the man who gives it. 

If you do not understand this premise, or preamble, 
gentle reader, no more do we. So it proves that which 
we were trying to say in the first place: that New York 
is a different thing to each of us, and all-sufficient to 
most of us. There is nothing that any man wishes to 
find in New York that he can not find—be he good or 
bad, intellectual or frivolous, on business or pleasure. 
New York will listen to the evangel of a new creed or 
hide the lowest criminal or the oldest crime. She will 
show you the finest civie virtues and, if you stir her a 
little deeper, the lowest civic vices. She probably has 
the best and worst government in the world. There is 
nothing she can not give you. There is nothing that she 
will not sell or will not buy. She is a trader, a wanton, 
a saint, a sage, a fool—Hypatia, Joan d’Are, du Barry, 
Catherine, anything you please. She is like life: She is 
whatever you expect to find her, or want to make her; 
she is whatever you are yourself. That is the answer. 
She is whatever you say she is, because here you will find 
what you are looking for, whatever it is, and see nothing 
else. 

So any man’s opinion, written or spoken, is one man’s 
opinion. It is the correct answer only to men of the 
same mind. She has outgrown mere characteristics. She 
has all characteristics. She has a facet for every light 
that is thrown upon her. If one of those lights be a 
little more searching than the rest, and seek to pene- 
trate deeper into the crystal globe of mystery to read 
her whole soul, it will but meet reflections of the same 
facet so numerous that this will seem to be all of it. 

So the impressive thing about New York is not her 
cosmopolitanism but her versatility. Other cities have 
predominant features. New York only seems to have 
them to the man who seeks only for pet characteristics. 
If he thinks New York is good, she is. If he thinks her 
bad, bad she will be. He will find poverty or riches, 
social liberty or social wrong—whatever he prejudges 
her to possess. She represents the evil and convenience 
of great cities. She is not only too big, as all big cities 
are, but it is too-bigness raised to the nth power. 

We have come upon New York by land and by sea, by 
day and by night. She never is the same to us. She is like 
a woman. We fear her superior intellectuality, and find 
her not as intellectual as we supposed she would be— 
because we are not as intellectual as we pretend. She 
undoubtedly is more than we comprehend when we imag- 
ine she is less than we apprehended. 

Opie Read once wrote a series of articles entitled ‘‘ An 
American in New York.’’ It was a happy title. New 
York is certainly something apart from the rest of us 
out yonder in the woods and on the prairies. New 
York thinks we are crude; we think she is provincial. 
The man who was born and bred in her knows her and 
understands her less than any of us, because he thinks 
his part of New York is New York. The banker, the 
artist, the actor, the author, the business man, think 
banking or art or the drama or literature or commerce 
constitutes New York, and that in each of these, which- 
ever it may be, she is the last word. He sees a lot of 
one thing; we see a little of some things. 

But it would be literally lese majesty or something to 
(liscuss New York without discussing her cosmopolitan- 
ism. So here goes: New York has been called the melt- 
ing pot. She isn’t. She is the funnel through which 
the material pours to spread out over the prairies and 
hills to the west that are the real melting pot of the 
nations’ immigrant. The first superficial observation the 
westerner makes proves it. You will hear more of Eu- 
rope in the original tongue in one day on Broadway than 
you will on State Street in a year. ‘‘Ah,’’ says someone, 
Tisiug to object, ‘‘then New York is the real melting pot 
after all and you are confounded out of your own mouth 
and with your own words.’’ But the statement proves 
the other thing. In New York you see the raw material, 
littie altered, often entirely unchanged. In Chicago, all 
through the West, the change is going on. There the 
Frenchman, German, Turk, or whatever you please, has 
absorbed some Americanisms in speech, dress and think- 
img. The new streams pour in through the funnel but 
‘re soon lost in the seething center of the real melting 
pot, the West. 

Yr, to use another simile, New York is a narrow 
Stream of quick water made up of individual currents. 
When the waters pause in their westward progress they 
become a whirlpool called New York. When they follow 
their westward course without interruption they blend 
like the waters of a turbulent river pouring into a placid 
ocean, That ocean is the West. 

New York has a great function and performs a great 
Service in the making of this international nation of na- 
tions. It gives the United States the raw material; but 
it is the business of the West—to swap similes again—to 





weave all these vari-colored threads into the complete 
and beautiful pattern we call Americanism, of which the 
blood of the westward going pioneers is the woof. 





We spent five hours the other day in the Yorkville 
magistrate’s court on Fifty-seventh Street waiting to be 
called as a witness, and were then instructed to return 
on Thursday. Two gentlemen of opposing nationalities 
and ideas had inconsiderately mixed it in our presence. 
They were two of the unmelted, so we did not know what 
they said; but we were in a position to testify what they 
did. We were about eight feet away when the first blow 
was struck; and when the second was struck, as we re- 
member it, we were ‘‘ passing the B. & O. depot.’’? That 
was about all we had to tell; but we had to wait five 
hours to be informed that we would not have an oppor- 
tunity to tell it. Then we began to realize where some 
of this talk about the law’s delays originated. 

And yet we can say admiringly of Magistrate Barlow 
and his court that we did not hold the court entirely to 
blame for it. This court sits from 9 to 1 and 2 to 5 and 
in that time disposes of about 200 cases—which seems 
to be about a Bogalusa capacity, as far as meting out 
justice is concerned. The gentlemen before me were 
largely speeders and the dialog ran something like this: 

‘“Johnsmith! ?? 

John Smith stood up. 

““Youarechargedwithhavingdrivenanautomobileatarateof 
twentyeightmilesanhouratfortyfirstandbroadwaythelegal 
ratebeingfifteenmileswhatdoyousay guiltyornotguilty ??’ 

‘“You see, your honor, my wife’s mother was sick—’’ 

‘“Wasyougoinfasterthanfifteenmiles?’’ 

“Yes, but—’? 

“‘ Hepleadsguiltytwentyfivedollarspeterbrown.’’ 

And then Peter Brown got his—in the same place and 
at the same speed, a speed that made the legal rate of 
fifteen miles an hour look like a Sunday excursion on 
the Erie. 

So the trouble with the courts does not seem to be lack 
of speed, but too much business, And the thought oc- 
curred to us that maybe we are making so many little 
crimes by law and then punishing so many little crim- 
inals that we never have very much time to spend on the 
big ones. 

And we never were personally pinched for speeding 
either. You can’t speed a monkey wrench, which is as 
far as we ever got toward a car. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
LITI. 





THOMAS EMERSON RIPLEY, TACOMA, WASH, 


Columbus introduced the West to people of the East; 

And Mr. Ripley, like the rest, deserves some fame, at 
least. 

For, after C. Columbus died, upon New England shores 

He introduced, and nobly tried to sell, Pacific doors. 


Of course they buy aplenty now, but not when Ripley 
came. 

He had to show them why and how the fir doors were 
the same 

As any doors—he had to be, in all the talk he made 

In selling people doors, the C. Columbus of the trade. 


So, when the history is writ of these United States, 

Included in the rest of it, the names of truly greats, 

They ought to save a little space for Mr. Ripley, sir, 

Who — the well-known human race the famous door 
of fir. 





There is only one worse thing than 
taking your office grouch home, and that 
is bringing your home grouch here. 
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Fire Insurance 


- Service 


Sessssetsseesses? 


Through the Department 
of 















Inspections ana Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 








The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 
The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 





The saving in insurance ,premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and_ business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


,926 Manhattan Bidg., 


CHICAGO | 
a ie 


We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 





you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 


Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, HEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager, 





Wa.W. THOMPSON & ‘CO. 
Gertified Public Accmotants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 
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HARDWOODS 
HARDWOOD 


“OQdd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. Write for Special Prices: — 
3 cars—1 34” No. 2 and Better S. Elm. 


2 cars—1" No. 2 Common S. Elm. 

2 cars—I’” No. 3 and Better Black Ash. 

2 cars—I"” 10° and 12’ No. | and Better Birch. 
3 cars—I"" No. 2 Common Birch. 

3 cars—1I" No. 3 Common Birch. 

I car —2” No. 2 Common and Better Oak. 

2 cars—2” No. 2 Common and Better R. Elm. 

1 car —1 {"" No. 3 Common R. Elm. 

3 cars—1"” No. 2 Common and Better S. Maple. 
2 cars—1" No. 2 Common and Better H. Maple. 
3 cars—2" Ch. No. 2 Com. and Better H. Maple. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, "88" 
8" 
Poplar 


Panel, 1s and 2s, Clear Sap; No. 1, 2and 
3 Common, also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 


for mixed cars always on sticks. 
irs 98" POPLAR easerowuer 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 








3,000,000 Feet 


Soft 
Yellow 











NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 


AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘The Quality Handies.”’ 





Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mazgminee 





POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


——— Specializing in 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, - ACKERMAN, MISS. 











Lumber Shed 2 cies pnucctchea 
’ € construction and other 
Construction. 


buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY nection with a retail 


yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
ee aIi———=—=—=— 
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OUTLINES CAMPAIGN TO INCREASE SALES. 





Vice President of Chicago Steel Company Proposes Publicity Program Which Includes 
Substitution of Metal for Lumber. 





In a speech before the American Jron & Steel Institute 
during its convention at Cleveland, Ohio, October 22, 
George H. Jones, vice president and general manager 
of sales of the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, outlined 
a comprehensive advertising campaign to increase the 
sales of steel products. This campaign contemplated 
promoting the use of steel especially upon the farms for 
many things where wood is now used almost exclusively 
or largely. In his speech Mr. Jones says: 


The steel manufacturers can pave the way to make depres- 
sions less severe by stimulating a demand for the products 
of the steel mills. The way many of us advertise is to place 
what amounts to a business card in a trade paper and let it 
go at that. It will do once in a while to call attention to 
a full list of our products, but it possesses little sales value. 
We want our advertisements to be read. We must, therefore, 
give truthful information of value to a prospective customer 
and whenever possible the matter should be well illustrated. 
One product only should be treated in one advertisement. 
Sizes, quality, capacity and other special advantages we have 
to offer should be stated and enlarged upon. We should 
answer the readers’ questions before they are asked. 

When interviewed at his office in the First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Mr. Jones said that no action 
had been taken regarding the advertising campaign he 
had proposed in his speech, but that the matter was still 
simmering. ‘‘The mills are too busy now,’’ said Mr. 
Jones, ‘‘to do anything.’’ However, he added that they 
intended to keep on pushing this campaign because it 
takes about two years in the steel industry to get any 
such campaign well under way. As to present conditions, 
Mr. Jones said the steel industry now is busy and pros- 
perous. 

In connection with trade and technical periodicals and 
advertising therein Mr. Jones said in his speech: 


‘‘Trade and technical periodicals must not be neg- 
lected in making out an advertising program. A cer- 
tain amount of general publicity is also necessary and 
the public must be informed of the merits of any 
special product in order that a demand may be cre- 
ated for it, without which the dealer and manufacturer 
would not ask for it.’’ 


EDUCATING MERCHANTS. 


As one phase in the extension of the sale of many 
steel products Mr. Jones mentioned the education of both 
wholesale and retail merchants, especially the education 
of retailers and their clerks. Regarding the latter he 
says: 

By making them better steel salesmen we can multiply 
their sales. This is of vast importance because the aggre- 
gate tonnage of steel and steel articles sold to the consum- 
ing public through retail sources is exceedingly great. 

Lumber dealers are now selling steel fencing, steel fence 
posts and steel roofing. It is not natural for them to do 
this, but they are merchants first and lumber dealers after- 
ward. They are, therefore, selling what is asked for, and 
we can help@&hem materially to increase their sales of our 
products. Modern sawmills interested only in the produc- 
tion of lumber in its various forms are using steel roofing 
and in doing so they admit it has advantages over their own 
product. It is fireproof, lightning-proof when properly 
grounded and will last longer when taken care of than any 
other of the materials heretofore used. 

Regarding patent roofs and their use, Mr. Jones said: 

Advertising has made the use of patent roofs possible and 
the mail order houses have been liberal and consistent help- 
ers. These feltless ‘felt’? and rubberless ‘‘rubber,”’ inflam- 
mable ‘fireproof’ roofs have very little excuse for existence 
and metal roofing should take their place, besides encroach- 
ing largely into the percentage of shingles. 


It is evident that both lumbermen and steel men feel 
the encroachment of patent roofing, for in another place 
Mr. Jones says: 


It is reported that there are 6,000,000 farms in the United 
States, 10 percent of which use metal roofing and 30 percent 
patented (not metal), and the remainder generally shingles 
with perhaps a few tile and slate roofs. This condition can 
be changed by proper promotion work and patented roofing 
largely supplanted by sheet and tin. 

In speaking of new fields for steel products Mr. Jones 
mentioned several which should be found equally fruit- 
ful to lumbermen. For example, he pointed out that a 
million farmers now leave their implements out in the 
fields all winter unprotected by any shelter—steel, wood, 
paper or otherwise. The speaker said that the duty of 
steelmen to themselves and to the farmers was to stop 
this ruinous loss by first showing the farmers their folly 
and then giving them practical instructions in the wa 
of stopping the loss by erecting sheet steel shelters, 
but he did not say why sheet steel shelters would not 
rust when the steel and iron which they were to protect 
would rust. As another example Mr. Jones pointed out 
that cash wheat at harvest time averages some cents per 
bushel lower than its selling price in mid-winter or early 
spring, simply because farmers with no place to store 
their wheat sell it to local elevators at whatever price 
they offer. The speaker felt it was the duty of the steel 
men to show the farmer how they can vastly increase 
their earnings by erecting inexpensive steel grain houses 
and storing their grain on their own farms until the de- 
mand has caught up with the supply. 

As a third example where promotion work should be 
done by the steel men the speaker mentioned shelters 
at cross road stops on interurban trolley lines, saying 
that if the right sort of an educational campaign 
failed to convince the owners of the roads themselves 
of the advisability of erecting such shelters, a lively 


campaign would wake up the farming public to de. 
mand that these shelters be erected. 

The publicity and promotion campaign proposed by 
Mr. Jones on behalf of the steel industry contemplates 
a serious invasion of many fields which have hereto. 
fore belonged largely to the lumber industry. In his 
talk he gives special attention to the farms. In this 
connection he mentions a list of things that he be. 
lieves should be made of steel and which by proper 
publicity can be extensively monopolized by the steel 
industry. This list in part is as follows: 


Shingles, ceilings, lath, fire doors, window frames, lockers, 
culverts, school furniture, office furniture, shelving, barrels, 
kegs, crates, packing boxes, telegraph poles, telephone poles, 
railroad ties, cattle guards, wagon bodies and seats, wagon 
tongues, double trees and single trees, hay-racks, barns, hog 
houses, chicken houses, implement sheds, grain bins, corn 
cribs, fruit picking stands, ladders, scaffolding, warehouses, 
warehouse boxes, boat houses, storage buildings, shops, tool 
houses, steel foundries, repair shops, section houses, oil houses, 
gasoline depots, garages, real estate offices, labor dormitories, 
sectional buildings for factory extensions and other pur. 
poses, corrugated sheets for light fences, frame work for 
small buildings, tanks, steel silos, boats, barges, burial cas- 
kets, frames and boards for standing signs, for mine, timber- 
ing and tipple work for main and outbuildings. 


Mr. Jones told his audience that an example is pro- 
motion work was set by the lumbermen when about 
six years ago five men in the South put up $260 each 
to advertise red gum in an architectural journal. As 
a result of that $1,300 adventure red gum valued at 
$35,000 was sold and there were three successive jumps 
of $2 each in the price per thousand feet in a single 
year. This campaign, he said, started the Southern 
Cypress association into action. Next came the North 
Carolina Pine Association, the Northern Pine Asso- 
ciation, the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the California Redwood Association and last 
and largest of all the Southern Pine Association. 

Codperation of steel men, declared the speaker, is 
an essential feature in any such publicity campaign 
to promote the further use of steel products. He sug- 
gested that this development work might be carried 
out under the direction of a bureau of publicity and 
promotion of the American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Mr. Jones said he felt he would be entirely safe in 
saying that more money was spent in advertising 
toothpaste than had been spent by all the steel men 
combined in advertising their own products and that 
the total expenditure of steel men would look like 
small change beside the bank roll expended annually 
by the chewing gum profession, the soap artists or the 
baking powder family. Speaking of fire prevention, 
Mr. Jones said: ‘‘The question of fire and lightning 
comes in here. The perils of combustible roofs are well 
known but often forgotten. They should constantly be 
kept before the owners of farm and other buildings.’’ 





MICHIGAN 











THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City-Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 2.—Announcements 
of building records being broken and new industries se- 
cured and optimistic reports being made by Saginaw 
Valley concerns indicate the prosperity that is beginning to 
sweep Over the country. That business is starting to boom 
and that prospects are unusually good appears to be the 
general opinion. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, believes the 
outlook to be particularly bright. ‘Trade is very good and 
the present conditions remind the company’s officials of the 
fall of 1905 when the lumber business began to pick up 
and was booming by 1906. The company reports the sale of 
1,000,000 feet of beech last week and many inquiries for 
hardwood. Hemlock moves freely, and the advanced price 
for southern yellow pine has stiffened the call for hemlock. 
Building activities are flourishing, all lines are improving, 
and general prosperity appears to be in sight. All steel 
mills operate at 100 percent capacity and all business con- 
cerns should feel a beheficial effect from this. 

W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, also report conditions 
improving to a great extent. 


NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Boyne City, Micu., Nov. 3.—The White Lumber 
Company, of this city, will shortly be turning out the 
finest grade of lumber for its retail trade. A temporary 
mill is in course of construction to replace the plant destroyed 
by fire several weeks ago. A number of the very latest lum 
ber finishing machines will be installed in a few days. 

Boyne City lumber manufacturers expect to receive hand- 
some profits within the next few weeks from war orders. 
sample car of 3-inch hardwood hearts was shipped last week 
to Stratford, Ont., and if-the lumber proves satisfactory it 
is understood that a large quantity of it will be secured for 
the manufacture of war supplies for the British Government. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Nov. 3.—Business with the lum- 
ber industry is good, and is expected to become still 
better. The optimistic views expressed during a recent 
interview by Frederick Edward Stiles, of the Stiles Bros. 
Lumber Company, is shared by every lumberman in this sec 
tion. He said: ‘The volume of business transacted by Grand 
Rapids lumbermen during 1915 will fall but a very little 
below the standard of previous years, and the spirit 0 
optimism that now prevails throughout the trade forecasts 
an unusually bright future. Buyers and builders are more 
numerous now than ever, and the local concerns hope that 
the spring will introduce stiffer prices.” 
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SPRINKLING SYSTEM PROVES ITS WORTH. 





How a Southern Sawmill Fire Was Checked—Value of an Automatic Device and a 
Cool - Headed Manager. 





The current issue of the bulletin of the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriting Alliance contains exceptionally interesting 
accounts of two big fires that occurred on the day of 
the Gulf coast hurricane September 29. Between noon 
and midnight on that day four lumber manufacturing 

lants suffered severe loss by fire. They were the Cen- 
tral Lumber Company at McCalls, Miss.; the Napoleon 
Cypress Company, of Napoleonville, La.; the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Company, at Kinder, La., and the Sabine 
Lumber Company, of Zwolle, La. On the first two men- 
tioned the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance had no 
liability. 

Of the fire at the Peavy-Byrnes plant at Kinder, La., 
the alliance bulletin says: 


This was in some respects one of the most remarkable 
fires we have ever experienced. It refutes the argument 
so often advanced that a wooden sawmill once afire is 
doomed to total: destruction. This fire was controlled 
after half the mill had been destroyed. Even with a 
favorable wind, as in this case, it seems almost incredi- 
ble that the men could have stood the heat from the 
burning end of the mill long enough to conquer the 
flames. Their courage and obedience, the able direction 
of the manager and the plant’s super-standard fire fight- 
ing facilities combined to make the partial victory pos- 
sible. 

An Intended Safeguard in the Engine Room Proved 
Insufficient. 


About six months before the fire a new floor was laid 
in the engine room but, unfortunately, was laid over the 
old floor, which was pretty well saturated with the oil- 
soak of four years’ operation. The fire started under 
the engine room floor, which was about three feet above 
the ground. It was thought by the management that a 
spark from the planer stacks had entered an opening 
under this floor. This opening was about three feet high, 
and directly in line with the planer boiler house, al- 
though about 450 feet distant. The tops of the stacks 
were equipped with spark arresters, apparently in good 
order, and the opening through which the spark is sup- 
posed to have entered was partially protected by a pair 
of steps from the ground to the door immediately over it, 
but not screened. The ceiling of the open space under 
engine room was formed by the old oil-soaked floor. 
There was also a steam pipe passing through this space 
under the floor line. Had it not been that the mill 
closed down at noon and that the fire did not occur 
until about 4:30, some consideration might be given the 
theory that the heat of the steam pipe had ignited the 
greasy timbers; but it is scarcely probable that the pipe 
would have retained sufficient heat to start a fire after it 
had been cooling for several hours, or that a fire started 
earlier in the day while the pipe was still hot would have 
smouldered so long when fanned by such a wind without 
bursting into a blaze. We therefore regard the cause of 
the fire as still an open question, but the place of its 
origin is a Known fact. 

The conditions in this enclosed space were apparently 
such as to rapidly feed flames once started, and when 
they reached the Bowser oil tanks the oil was soon 
brought to the flashing temperature, supplying so much 
additionai fuel that the flames shot well above the brick 
fire wall on the sawmill side. The file room being the 
third floor of the mill, exactly opposite the power house, 
caught fire. (The brick cut-off wall extended above the 
second story of the mill, but not the third.) 


Excellent Supervision and Effective Codperation. 


The presence of even one man who has studied and 
planned and taught fire-fighting is invaluable at such 
moments. Possibly the anxiety born of two previous fires 
kept Manager Wilson at the plant throughout this windy 
afternoon, although it had closed down for repairs at 
1 o'clock, and prompted him to station several men 
over yard and plant premises in addition to the dozen 
retained for repair work. In any event, he saw the first 
flames shoot out from: under the engine room floor direct- 
ly after the sawmill fireman, noticing smoke, had called 
“fire!” Taking immediate command, he personally di- 
rected so rapid a campaign and with such decision that 
the men really had no timie to become excited or con- 
fused. Sawmill Foreman Mitchell was also instantly on 
= job and directed his first attention to manning the 
nose, 

Unusual Protective Facilities. 

A little more than four years ago the Peavy-Byrnes 
company lost a new mill by fire. For the protection of 
its successor they provided two sources of steam supply 
for the main fire pump—from both sawmill and planer 
boiler houses. These were safeguarded against breakage 
or collapse by being placed on or under the ground. 
They also installed two big fire pumps at the pumping 
station on the Calcasieu River, three-fourths of a mile 
distant, supplied with steam from their own boilers. 
These were at once put into commission when the fire 
—— out, and furnished an ample, continuous water 
supply. 

Efficient Service from Their Home-made Sprinkler 

System. 

Several years ago, with the double object in view of 
sprinkling down the mill for the comfort of the workmen 
n hot weather and helping control a fire, this company 
connected a 4-inch riser to the fire mains and ran it up 
at the north end of the mill to the second floor to a 
i-inch header. Two and a half-inch overhead leads, cir- 
cuiting the mill, ran along each side and down the center. 
These pipes were reduced to 1%-inch beyond the file room 
division, there being no header in the south end—simply 
a circuit of piping. In these pipes %-inch holes were 
arilled, 18 inches apart, in rows staggered 6 inches apart, 
thus making three holes to each 18 inches of pipe, i. e., 
ene on each side and one at the bottom. Mr. Wilson 
Stated that the installation was not at all costly, and 
they consider that it paid many times for the trouble and 
expense. The volume of water set loose when the sprink- 
lers were turned on drenched everything in the mill thor- 
Cughly before the flames fairly attacked it, and this 
\ndoubtedly helped materially in enabling them to stop 


the onslaught midway of the mill before the flames 
reached the edger, saving that entire end of the building. 
Unfortunately, the end destroyed contained the band 
saws, cutoff saws, carriages, niggers and other valuable 
machinery. 

[NoTE.—In rebuilding the mill it is their intention to 
enlarge upon this sprinkler system and place another 
4-inch header at the south end of the mill. More pres- 
sure can thus be had. The header that stopped the fire 
was stationed in the north end.] 


The Peavy-Byrnes mill, which is operating in a tract 
of virgin Calcasieu longleaf pine and is a member of the 
Associated Calcasieu Longleaf Mills, has been known as 
one of the best managed and efficiently equipped sawmill 
plants in the South. In view of the conditions that pre- 
vailed on the day of the fire, the company was to be 
congratulated upon saving any of its property, and it 
was particularly fortunate that the fire was stopped 
without loss to the stock on hand, in consequence of 
which the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company is in position 
to take care of orders as usual. 


FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. Va., Nov. 2.—That the lumber trade in 
West Virginia has responded to the generally improved 
tone of the market is reflected in the more numerous 
and larger orders coming in from all sections of the country. 
Bill and oak bill stock for the industrial trade is in large 
demand. Low grade stock moves pretty well but so far 
prices have shown no upward trend but the demand is be- 
coming such as to indicate much better prices soon. Spruce 
is in great demand but hemlock has fallen off a little. In 
many cases 50 cents a thousand less is being offered for this 
wood compared with the price a month ago. Export orders 
are on the increase, white oak particularly being in demand. 

Walnut logs in large quantities are being loaded at Mt. 
Clare, Va., for shipment to England and France, where they 
will be manufactured into gun stocks. Representatives of 
the company doing business at Mt. Clare are also looking for 
willow timber to be used in making artificial legs. 








FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 2.—The lumber market in 
the Birmingham district is said to have an upward ten- 
dency. Lumbermen say the tide is turning and that the 
return of business to normal is not far distant. Some whole- 
salers say prices are advancing, an average of $3 a thousand 
being received on all stock over prices at this time last year. 
The principal stock in demand is railroad car material. 
Prices are fairly good and the busiaess is very satisfactory. 
Heavy export business is helping the interior dealer. Local 
building activities continue on a high plane and all building 
material men are busy. 


SHIPS LARGEST CAR OF HEMLOCK. 


Wausau, WIs. 
The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company at this place 
recently dispatched the largest carload of lumber ever 
shipped out of that company’s yard, a picture of which 























LARGE CAR OF HEMLOCK SHIPPED BY WISCONSIN 
COMPANY. 


is shown herewith. This car contains 48,736 feet of 
rough No. 3 hemlock in 8-foot lengths. J. S. Landon, 
vice president of the company, believes that this ship- 
ment will rightfully take its place among the largest car- 
loads of lumber ever shipped from a sawmill plant in this 
territory. 


SEND TRADE REPRESENTATIVES. 


More than twenty nations are represented in this 
country by members of foreign firms that are pre- 
paring to make extensive purchases here or by agents 
of large commercial houses that have unusual facilities 
for establishing agencies abroad. These men are mak- 
ing their headquarters at the branch offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and accord- 
ing to an announcement by the bureau many of them 
are touring the United States, taking in the princi- 
pal trade centers. The bureau has been instrumental 
in introducing these men to American manufacturers, 
wholesalers etc. and in every possible way extends 
its codperation. American merchants and manufac- 
turers have shown great confidence in men introduced 
to them by the bureau. 








THE Woop manufactures imported into Carta Gena, 
Colombia, during 1914 were as follows: Spain, $467, 
Germany, $7,034, United States $56,841, France $781, 
Great Britain $1,729; all other countries $1,671. 
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Office and Mills of ‘‘Acorn Brand”’ Fl 


HIS IS THE FLOORING 


plant that actwa//y renders the 
service and ships the quality you've been 
promised by salesmen times innumerable. 


looring, Nashville, Tenn. 


promises of our competitors before we were fully 


know we are safe, and in calling your attention to 


ACOr 
Oak Flooring 


we back our statements with a yearly capacity of twelve 
million feet, an experience covering 15 years in the making 
of oak flooring and a service warehouse in Chicago where we 
carry constantly a half million feet of Acorn Brand Flooring. 


Two weeks hence we shall tell you more about 
Acorn Brand Flooring in this space—watch for it. 


Nashville Hardwood 


Branch Office and Warehouse: 
oe 1534-1544 So. Western Avenue, 
vs CHICAGO, ILL. 


: **We Sell to Dealers Only.’’ 








Ofttimes were we tempted to duplicate the — 


Mn 


equipped to de/iver, but each time our better judg- : 
ment prevailed and we withheld—until now we — 


nC 
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“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following: — 


5 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Birch 

3 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

10 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

4 cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Elm 
5 cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 

5 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Maple 
2 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm 
2 cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Rock Elm 

1car 4/4 No. 3 Common Fock Elm 


10 cars 1x4” No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 














LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


HERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
* ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, In- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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We Know 
We Know 


how to fill orders 
for yard stock to 
insure you the best 
value and want to 








i 


prove it on 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Calcasieu Parish furnishes as fine tim- 
ber as grows and oursis still untapped. 
This insures you lumber live and full 
of strength. 


Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 











Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 


Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway ~ 
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White Pine 





Hit 


g 

2 Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 5 
BUFFALO NEW YORK —& 
MAA LN 


“WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


‘ REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 

















William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















West Virginia Timber Co. ] 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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WHITE 


oak. Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwood: 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








CONGRESS AND LEGISLATION. 


(Concluded from Page 41.) 


stores and the increase in lumber exports, the conditions 
are reported generally improved in the last thirty days. The 
continued improvement in the business of the railroads is 
a reflection of the marked increase of business conditions 
in this district. 


Chicago.—The business situation in this district as re- 
ported by bankers in the large centers in Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa can be summed up in the words 
of one of them to the effect that “affairs are seemingly 
gradually gaining in strength from day to day; trade gives 
some evidence of being on the increase and a noticeable spirit 
of returning and increasing activity appears to be abroad.” 
Inquiry discloses increasing business in general merchandise, 
both retail and wholesale. Capacity production in the auto- 
mobile and automobile accessory business, which is very im- 
portant in several cities in this district, continues in evi- 
dence. Improved conditions are reported in general manu- 
facturing lines and in both wholesale and retail trade at 
Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Des Moines and 
Peoria. 


St. Louis.—Business interests. in this. district show con- 
tinuing improvement. The jobbing trade throughout the 
district appears to have made substantial gains during the 
last thirty days and there seems to be a somewhat marked 
feeling of confidence among merchants. 


Minneapolis.—Collections show some improvement as a 
result of the marketing of the crop and will further improve 
as grain moves in larger volume. Retail business is every- 
where fair to good with an excellent outlook. Manufacturing 
lines show little or no change. Wholesale business is good, 
especially in hardware and grocery lines. Demand for money 
is not what it should be and banks generally are well fortified 
against all requirements. Rates hold as before with little 
or no change. 


Kansas City.—Financial conditions prevailing throughout 
district No. 10 have not materially changed since the date 
of our last report. While the demand for money has slightly 
increased, yet in some sections of the district deposits are 
increasing and there seems to be an ample amount of loan- 
able funds in the hands of local banks. Building operations 
throughout the district and especially in the larger cities 
are very extensive with the naturally resultant great activity 
in the lumber and building materials’ trade. Wholesale 
jobbers and retailers report active trade with fair collections. 
Labor is generally employed throughout the district. 


Dallas.—Conditions throughout the eleventh district con- 
tinue favorable. There is a general improvement in all lines 
of business and an optimistic feeling as to the fall months. 
At the prices now prevailing for cotton and cotton seed 
products there is considerable movement which has con- 
tributed to a general liquidation. Jobhing houses renort a 
large increase in shipments and that retailers are dunlicating 
orders. Collections show continued improvement and in some 
channels are fully normal or better. 

San Francisco.—There is an absence of pessimism. This 
seems logical in view of the certainty of large crops. counled 
with present easy credit conditions. Denression in lumbering 
eontinues. Mining is excentionallv active and profitable. 
Transpacific transportation has suffered a tremendous loss 
in the withdrawal of the Pacific Mail steamers. Althoueh 
there are reports of a speedy increase in the number of shins 
of the Japanese line. yet these will naturally seek primarily 
the business of Jananese interests. The interruntion of 
Panama Canal traffic is ohvionsly a considerable loss to the 
Pacifie coast because of the hicher rates by rail. The rail- 
roads benefit accordingly. However. the congestion of trans- 
portation earlier predicted by many has not appeared. 





GOVERNMENT TIMBER FOR SALE. 

WasHINnGTon, D. C.. Nov. 3.—Advertisements will 
shortly he sent ont by the Forest Service for the sale of 
35.300,000 feet of timher on Deer Creek and Davis Creek 
within the Pend Oreille National Forest in northern 
Tdaho. Of the timber to he offered for sale 25.000.000 
feet is white pine; 9,700.000 feet spruce, and 600,000 
feet white fir. There will come ovt of the forest with 
this timber approximatelv 5,250,000 feet of privately 
owned timber on Deer Creek. 

Forester Graves has approved the following prices for 
the timber: Green white nine, $3 ner 1,000 feet: dead 
white pine, $1 ner 1.000 feet: spruce, $1 per 1,000 feet, 
and white fir, 50 cents ner 1.000 feet. 

The action of Mr. Graves in anprovine this nronosed 
sale was taken in resnonse to a request from officials in 
National Forest District No. 1, in which it is located, 
that he annrove stumnage prices for the timber in order 
that the district might conduct preliminarv negotiations 
with parties who may be interested in it. It is regarded 
as auite probable that an operating comnany in northern 
Tdaho will desire to purchase the timber at the rates 
named, The stumpage is not large and would hardly 
justify the erection of a new mill to take it out. 





CCMMERCIAL AGENT TO CONFER WITH LUM- 
BER DEALERS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Lumber dealers and ex- 
porters will be interested in the announcement by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Denartment 
of Commerce, that Commercial Agent Franklin H. Smith, 
of that bureau, who has been traveling for the last four- 
teen months in the Far East, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, making an extensive investigation of the markets 
for American lumber in those regions, has returned to 
the United States. He is now in Seattle, Wash.. and 
expects to make a trip to the princinal centers of the 
lumber trade on the west Coast to confer personally with 
lumber producers and exporters and give them the benefit 
of the information he has collected. 

Mr. Smith’s investigation covered all phases of the 
lumber markets in the Far East and Australasia, includ- 
ing the sources of the present supply, the satisfaction of 
consumers with their present material, the prices which 
American producers would have to meet, the extent to 
which wood using industries have developed, and the 
methods by which the present trade is carried on. His 
work led to certain definite conclusions and it is these 


points that he will emphasize in his talks with American 
producers. 

As the lumber industry in the United States is at 
present much depressed, the prospect of an increased ex. 
port trade is particularly alluring. The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, through the work of Mr, 
Smith, is endeavoring to supply precisely the information 
and advice needed greatly to ‘increase this trade. 

Mr. Smith will be in Seattle, Wash., until November 1, 
and will then go to Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Chicago, before reporting at Washing- 
ton, D. C. He will make his headquarters in Seattle, 
San Francisco, and Chicago at the branch offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and at the 
other places mentioned he can be reached through the 
local chambers of commerce. 





ESTABLISHES BRANCH OFFICES. 


Government Bureau Aiding Extension of Export Busi- 
ness by This Means. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—Branch offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are being 
established in ten cities of the United States and more 
than a score of other cities have requested the same 
consideration from the Department of Commerce. This 
movement seems to spring from a widespread desire of 
American business men to enter the export field in con- 
sequence of the opportunities offered by the European 
war. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
here is doing everything in its power and within the 
means supplied by Congress to grant the requests. 

Nearly two score of cities have written to Dr. E. E. 
Pratt, or to Secretary Redfield in substance as follows: 

We want a branch of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce ; if we can’t have a branch office how can we have 
a codperative branch office? We must reach the markets of 
the world by the quickest route. 

Those who applied for information have learned that 
the bureau has much to offer through a codperative 
branch that a strictly local organization can not give. 
All the details of trade opportunities abroad are quickly 
transmitted; confidential circulars are distributed; the 
telegraph brings practically instantaneous word of urgent 
needs of foreign buyers; inquiries are promptly answered; 
samples from agents in the field are exhibited; plans 
and specifications of new projects are shown; the pub- 
lications of the bureau are always to be obtained; every 
facility of the Washington office is available. 

In short, these offices perform the same service as the 
eight branch offices of the bureau, but the number of 
the latter is limited and can not be increased at present. 
Each is the headquarters for one of the eight districts of 
the country and has general supervision of the codpera- 
tive offices in its district. Chambers of commerce that 
establish codperative branches furnish the man to take 
charge of the local work, give him any needed clerical 
assistance, agree to make certain reports, keep certain 
records, arrange for any visits that may be made by con- 
suls, agents, or commercial attaches, and permit all citi- 
zens to have the benefits of the service. 





TO STUDY SULPHURIC ACID INDUSTRY. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—Experts of the Federal 
Government may undertake a thorough study of the sul- 
phurie acid industry in the eastern States to find out 
whether, if the sulphuric acid from large plants were 
fully utilized, it would make possible a reduction in the 
cost to farmers of acid phosphate, which has become an 
important fertilizer throughout the East. 

It is reported that the acid industry is in the hands of 
the fertilizer trust and that big quantities of sulphuric 
acid gas from the smelters are wasted, while raw mate- 
rials for the production of sulphuric acid are being ob- 
tained from abroad. 

In this connection it is stated that considerable trou- 
ble is being experienced in Tennessee and Georgia on ac- 
count of the sulphur fumes from large manufacturing 
plants. In 1905 Georgia took action against these com- 
panies, alleging that they permitted a discharge of gases 
which destroyed vegetation, including forest trees, in 
that State. Both companies were forced to install plants 
to utilize a considerable percentage of the sulphuric acid 
gas. These plants, however, have been unable to utilize 
a sufficient quantity of the gas, and last spring the State 
supreme court decided to have a special expert ascertain 
the amount of gas released and the amount which ought 
to be utilized in order to make the fumes harmless. 

It is believed that the time is near when the Forest 
Service will be obliged to take up the question of damage 
from sulphuric acid fumes, large areas being subject to 
such damage. 





INTERESTING GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A reprint of Forest Service Circular No. 214 entitled 
“*Tests of Packing Boxes,’’ is one of the Government 
publications which is of special interest to lumbermen. 
It deals with the material tested, methods of testing and 
the results, with information on nail, wire bound and 
dovetailed boxes. The price is 5 cents. 

Another recent Government publication of interest to 
lumbermen is ‘‘ Toxicity to Fungi of Various Oils and 
Salts’? which is known as Agriculture Bulletin No. 227. 
This pamphlet covers experiments on the destruction of 
fungi in oils and salts, especially relating to wood preser- 
vation. The price is 10 cents. Both of these publications 
may be obtained from the superintendent of documents, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The volume of business received by the sash and 
door manufacturers of*the country during the last 
week has been steady and there is a gratifying indi- 
cation of a continuance of the heavy demand during 
the last quarter of the year from the cities and larger 
towns. Ideal weather conditions have discounted the 
approach of winter and it is expected that construc- 
tion work will continue with little abatement for 
some time to come, being based on the fact that new 
propositions are developing daily, which justify the 
expectation of a continued demand for all kinds of 
mill products. Competition, while still keen, is not so 
active as to keep prices down to the former unprofit- 
able basis. In the country districts farmers were 
never so prosperous and there should be no hesitancy 
on their part in making necessary repairs this fall. 
At any rate that is the feeling of the country re- 
tailer, who is steadily adding to his stock in antici- 
pation of his business. The strongest feature of the 
sash and door trade is the demand for all kinds of odd 
work. 

In Chicago the jobbers and interior woodworking 
factories report a good steady trade. While the call 
for stock goods in small lots is not heavy, demand 
for odd work continues in large proportions with 
every prospect that the volume of trade in special 
sizes will equal that of former years. Inquiries re- 
garding carload lots are also more numerous and 
there seems to be a better feeling all along the line. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are getting con- 
siderable new business from the country districts to 
figure on. Storm sash and door demand is particularly 
active. City trade is still the biggest feature and will 
keep the special work departments busy for at least 
another month. 

The volume of business at Baltimore, Md., in sash, 
doors and blinds continues satisfactory, with distinct 
promises of more activity before long. Some of the 
factories have work enough to keep them going full 
time, and of late it has been found feasible even to 
push operations, while prices are improving, with the 
margin of profit growing wider. Much of the work 
has been of the smaller character, but the larger 
business is also claiming increased attention and man- 
ufacturers are in a decidedly hopeful frame of mind. 
Collections have been reported far from easy, but 
in this respect also a change for the better is taking 
place, and it looks now as if the trade were on the 
eve of a real revival. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door and sash dealers have a fairly 
large number of orders on hand and are now turning 
out a large quantity of storm doors and sash in addi- 
tion to regular work. The number of building per- 
mits in the city is running as high as for some time 
and building will be continued on as large a scale 
as last year, in all probability, until colder weather 
arrives. Much of the building is being done in the 
outskirts of the city and a large number of dwelling 
houses are going up. 


Some of the large millwork factories in the Cin- 
cinnati territory have already taken on contracts 
for next spring and summer, at the same time that 
they are still employed at capacity on work for 
this fall. Building operations in that city, according 
to the statistics of the building commissioner’s office, 
are about 50 percent ahead of last year, and while 
a large proportion of the permits are for other than 
wood construction, they all call for more or less wood 
finish, Much of this work will not be completed 
this fall and the mills are preparing for a busy sea- 
son through next year. Improvements under way 
and projected call for high class finish, and the fac- 
tories capable of catering to this demand are con- 
fronted with good paying business that will occupy 
them all winter. At the same time suburban enter- 
prises promise about all that mills that cater to 
that trade can eare for. 

At St. Louis not much local special work is being 
done but a fairly good number of small orders for 
special work from out of town are received. The 
larger mills have a fairly good number of uncom- 
pieted jobs on hand that will keep them running 
recularly. Stocking up orders for late fall and early 
Winter requirements have not begun to come in yet 
from eountry yards, but the chances are good for 
this class of business before long. 


The long period of sunshine has. brought out un- 
exvected activity in building at Kansas City, with a 
considerable rush of mill products to finish the jobs. 
Oi crs for future work naturally are not large so 
lat _in the season, but factories report a fair volume 
0! figuring. Architects are busier than they have 
I for several weeks and expect a strong building 
'ucness in Kansas City and the Southwest the com- 
in season, The number of permits issued in that city 
‘n recent weeks is the largest for the season in the 
las. two years. Demand for stock items is unexpect- 
®y heavy. Prices are very firm and in some locali- 
tics show advances; California white pine doors are 

rted especially stiff. 
he fir door situation in the Tacoma (Wash.) dis- 
tri tis about the same as last wek. The present out- 
ov < is for a fair, steady demand. There is room 
for improvement in volume and values. The larger 
tories are running normal. Column business is 
moderately fair. 


‘“indow glass demand is becoming heavier each 


4 
ik 


week. The favorable weather in many sections of 
the country allows the completion of construction 
work before winter sets in and the finishing of build- 
ings under the course of construction creates a bet- 
ter demand for all kinds of window glass. The change 
in prices becomes effective November 10, on the first 
three brackets, A quality single strength and dou- 
ble strength in all sizes. The prices on carload lots 
and over for shipments in the United States on single 
strength will be: First three brackets A quality, 
90-20; first three brackets B quality, 90-30. These 
sizes, all qualities, 90-74%. The prices on double 
strength will be: A quality, all sizes, 90-10; B qual- 
ity, all sizes, 90-20, October 15, 1912, list applying, 
with the usual boxing charge extra. 





TELLS OF BRITISH COMMERCIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


After considerable study the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., has published a 
booklet on ‘‘British Commercial Organizations’’ that is 
full of pertinent facts about the subject. The world 
encircling commerce of the United Kingdom is a factor 
to be reckoned with in the most famous market and in 
the distant jungle and desert station. Americans en- 
gaged in developing export trade observe its manifesta- 
tions in many lands but are not so familiar with the sys- 
tem back of this activity, the methods and conduct of 
commercial affairs in the United Kingdom itself, and the 
way in which the British Government fosters and directs 
expansion. 

As early as 1912 the commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade received 16,488 inquiries about trade 
possibilities and replying to these the branch was enabled 
to draw on a store of information supplied by a corps of 
investigators covering every section of the globe. Do Brit- 
ish exporters wish concise samples the Government has 
available for inspection such articles as cotton vests from 
Bushire, Persia; antimony from ChungKing, China; ‘‘kie- 
selguhr’’ from Chile and hosiery and overalls from South 
Africa. The title of the new publication of the bureau 
is ‘‘Commercial Organizations in the United Kingdom,’’ 
and its author is Archibald J. Wolfe, who has investi- 
gated the subject on the ground. In its fifty-three pages 
are included lists of all British chambers of commerce 
and a discussion of their methods and functions, a de- 
tailed account of the State aid to trade, and a description 
of manufacturers’ and employers’ organizations in all 
the leading industries. The pamphlet is Special Agent 
Series No. 102, and 5 cents will bring it from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 





PRAISES PAVING IN SAN ANTONIO. 


Engineer of Southern Pine Association Finds Wood 
Blocks in Texas City Well Laid. 


San ANTONIO, TEx., Nov. 1—Hermann von Schrenk, 
consulting engineer of the Southern Pine Association 
with headquarters in St. Louis, spent several days of last 
week here inspecting the wooden block pavements, in- 
cluding the work of paving that is now in progress. He 
said: 


There are no better wood block streets in the South than 
those in San Antonio. The wood block streets originally laid 
were paved right, and those now being paved are being paved 
better. Wood blocks as a paving material are coming into 
greater favor almost daily. Engineers recognize that this 
type of material is the best that can be selected. The wood 
block streets will be giving splendid service when other new 
pavements are wearing out, and in some cases have been for- 
gotten. This type of pavement is not injured by sprinkling 
the streets. 


Mr. von Schrenk said that he will prepare a booklet 
showing San Antonio’s paved streets, particularly those 
that are paved with creosoted wooden blocks. He was 
well pleased with the specifications that are being fol- 
lowed here, declaring that they are of the most approved 
type, and adding: 

The people who pay the paving cost bills make a mistake 
when they disregard the suggestions of the city officials whom 
they have employed to look after paving questions. These men 
are hired for what they know and they are supposed to be in 
a position to know what type of paving material is best for 
any particular street. Experience of other cities has fully 
proved that where the paving contractors butt in on a street, 
circulate a lot of petitions and get the people clamoring for 
this and that kind of material, an inferior material or the 
wrong type of pavement is laid, with the result that in a few 
years—after it is too late—the people realize their mistake. 





WOODEN BLOCKS LOOKED ON WITH FAVOR. 


Ottawa, OntT., Nov. 2.—Replies have been received by 
the Government Trade and Commerce Department from 
a number of municipalities in Scotland to which were 
sent samples of Canadian Douglas fir creosoted wood 
paving blocks with a view to introducing this wood in 
Great Britain generally. The city engineer of Dundee 
states that on examination he considers the wood quite 
suitable for use and asks for prices. The authorities of 
Edinburgh ask for a quantity of such blocks for trial. 
The city engineer of Glasgow states the wood compares 
very favorably with other varieties, but that on account 
of the dampness of the climate and the method of shoe- 
ing horses in that city the use of wood blocks there has 
been discontinued. Other municipalities also sent favor- 
able replies. 








Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 




















= Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


A 96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


z Cable Address, “* CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Zz Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 


Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











MARSHALL HANEY 
Consulting Mining Engineer. GEER, Greene Co., VA. 


Rates Reasonable. Correspondence Invited. 
Purchasers secured for properties of unquestioned merit. 
Good Properties Financed. 











s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM «.P.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


Bunt CoG, 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 








MADE RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 
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PURVEYORS OF FLOORS 
For Fastidious People. 





Main Office, 
Yards and Warehouse: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Hardwood ? 
Lumber —" 


For Quick Shipment :— 
} CHESTNUT 


Factory: 
QUICKSAND, KY. 











Also 
Yellow Pine for 


CHERRY 
24,400 ft. 4-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr. 6,000 ft. 4 4—No.1 and 2nds. 
38,000 ft. 4-4—No. 3 Com. & Btr. rite for 
110,000 ft. 4-4—No. 2 Com.&S.W. Prices. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Richey, Halsted & Quick,“ou0'™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








& 8 
The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. 
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HOW WAR AFFECTS GERMAN TRADE. 


Lumber Supply Is Good and Carefully Conserved— 
Opportunity for America After the War. 


[By Karu HEIN, Oakdale, La.] 

The import of wood from abroad into Germany has 
nearly stopped on account of the war and particularly 
because of the geographical location of Germany, which 
has no exit to the open sea. Also England with its fleet 
still rules the sea and does not allow any imports into 
Germany. 

But in Germany there is no scarcity of any kind of 
lumber because at the outbreak of the war the German 
import houses had a very big stock of lumber from for- 
eign countries on hand which has been stored up now 
mostly for military purposes, and an organization called 
‘<The Holzvertriebsgesellschaft’’ has been formed to buy 
up all lumber specially needed for war purposes and 
assuring an economical use of such lumber. The Ger- 
man consumers of lumber are using more of their own 
native wood, for which prices are pretty high owing to 
the lack of skilled labor and the high cost of transporta- 
tion of the logs. 

The building trade has nearly ceased now and there- 
fore the use of lumber is slight. The import of Swedish 
lumber shows a remarkable decrease this year and prices 
are very high on account of the freight rates and the 
great difference in the money exchange. Only the Gov- 
ernment has use for large quantities of lumber, and 
especially large is the demand for railroad ties. 

It is difficult to say much regarding the prospects for 
American export trade until the conclusion of the war. 
As stated in a previous article, great prosperity will come 
to this country after the war is over and the lumber in- 
dustry will receive a big share of it. Timber will be re- 
quired for rebuilding purposes and for restoring proper- 
ties, and the high class American building material has 
to be used and can not be substituted. Without consider- 
ing the quality of lumber growing in Sweden the exports 
of Swedish lumber will not be large enough to respond 
to all the demand and the European countries will have to 
import wood from America. 

Financial conditions in Germany being now entirely 
under Government control are very good, and the fact 
that all the money needed now for war purposes remains 
in Germany and goes only from one hand to the other will 
tend to make general business conditions in favor of 
Germany after the war. 

The American houses interested in the export of lum- 
ber should prepare as soon and as well as possible to se- 
cure the trade of Europe. Then as soon as peace is in 
sight the commercial relations and conditions will be set- 
tled in the first place and trade will be resumed quickly. 





REPORTS ON USE OF LUMBER IN PORTUGAL. 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Nov. 1—Consul General W. L. 
Lowrie at Lisbon has sent to the State Department a re- 
port on the lumber markets of Portugal in which he 
says: 

Most of the foreign lumber used in Portugal is imported 
from Sweden and the United States, especially from the Gulf 
ports—Pensacola, Apalachicola, Gulfport, New Orleans, and 
Galveston. Pitch pine, oak, ash, and satinwood are the kinds 
of American lumber in demand. Pitch pine is used for roof 
building and flooring, oak and ash for building railway cars 
and trucks, and satinwood for furniture making. 

The present price of pitch pine in Lisbon is between 56 
and 62 cents a cubic foot, as compared with 42 cents before 
the war. The difference is not due to an increase in the 
price of the lumber itself, but to the exorbitant freight rates 
and the unusually low exchange. , 

The average sizes of Swedish lumber imported are 27% and 
30 cubie feet. The usual sizes of Swedish lumber imported are 
3 by 9 and 3 by 10, employed mainly for beams and for mak- 
ing doors and windows. The price, owing to present circum- 
stances, has increased about 70 percent. 

The stock of foreign lumber on hand is very small, but 
dealers say they have no desire to increase it in view of pres- 
ent conditions. The cheap native lumber, which sells for 
about 25 cents a cubic foot, is being used extensively, thus 
replacing to a considerable extent the imported product. Oc- 
easionally small shipments of pitch pine from New Orleans 
are sees. to supply the most urgent demands of the 
market. 





SITUATION WELL IN HAND. 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 2.—While the embargo which 
was placed on shipping from the port of Galveston is 
still in effect it is believed the situation will be well in 
hand within a short while. Many additional vessels are 
being rushed to the port to relieve the situation. The 
Southern Pacific Company chartered the Henry G. Scott, 
the Corrozal, the Mariana and the Yougez to assist the 
Morgan Line, while other steamers have been placed in 
service by the Mallory Line. 

Houston has acquired an additional 145 acres on the 
ship channel which will be utilized in the development 
of its harbor facilities. Work on the proposed docks at 
Orange will start soon, the offer of Dr. E. W. Brown 
and W. H. Stark to donate to the city seventy-five acres 
of land for wharfage purposes having been accepted. 

One of the first movements of lumber into Mexico fol- 
lowing the recognition of Carranza was noted when the 
schooner Martha sailed from Orange, Tex., Sunday for 
a point in the State of Tabasco, Mexico. It was loaded 
with 150,000 feet of lumber. 

Export and coastwise shipments from the port of Gal- 
veston and the subports of Houston, Texas City and Port 
Bolivar for the week ended last Saturday were as fol- 
lows: 

For New York, per Ss. Nueces—682 pieces lumber, value not 
specified. 


For New York, per Ss. Hl Siglo—6,000 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 





For the following ports per Ss. Athos—For Kingston, 12,. 
942 pieces of yellow pine lumber, $2,366; 731 pieces lumber, 
$248 ; for Port au Prince, 42,786 pieces yellow pine rough and 
undressed lumber, $7,434; for Manzanillo, 20,356 pieces yel- 
low pine rough lumber, $2,842. . 

For Manchester, England, via Norfolk, per Ss. Miguel de 
Larrinaga—7,861 pieces staves, $1,200. 

For New York, per Ss. Henry 7’. Scott—480,000 feet of 
lumber, value not specified. * 

For New York, via Key West, per Ss. San Jacinto—193 
packages of shooks, value not specified. 





SPANISH LUMBER IMPORTS. 


According to an article in a recent issue of Commerce 
Reports, imports from all countries into the Port of 
Seville, Spain, in 1914 amounted to 378,067 short tons 
as against 597,399 short tons in 1913. In 1913 the im. 
ports of planks and boards were 41,070 short tons, and 
of all other wood products 1,587 short tons. In 1914 the 
imports of planks and boards were 24,980 short tons and 
the imports of other woods 1,823 short tons. In 1913 
the imports of wood and lumber into the Port of Huelva, 
Spain, were 12,046 tons against only 6,812 tons in 1914, 

During 1913, 57,492 metric tons (of 2,204.6 pounds 
each) were imported into the Port of Valencia, Spain, 
while in 1914 only 45,682 tons of lumber were imported. 





MERSEY PORTS HAVE FAIR STOCKS. 


Inquiry Runs from Light to Fair—Tonnage Is Scarce, 
Charters Are High. 








An their monthly circular Farnworth & Jardine, of 
Liverpool, England, say of conditions as of October 1: 


There is little of special interest to report in the business 
of the last month. Imports in the aggregate exceeded those 
of corresponding month last season and although the general 
demand is quiet, deliveries all round, considering the difficulty 
in handling and transport, were fairly satisfactory. Stocks, 
with few exceptions, are moderate; values high and well 
maintained. Ocean freights have further advanced; charter- 
ing difficult and tonnage scarce. : 

CANADIAN Woops.—Pine Timber.—The arrivals durin 
last month, although exceeding corresponding omar” ha 
year, were fairly moderate, but the demand restricted, and 
the deliveries small; stocks are moderate ; values firm, 
Waney Pine.—First class: The arrivals were moderate for 
the time of the year, and discharged entirely at Manchester, 
but the demand is very quiet, and the deliveries disappoint: 
ing; stocks are not heavy; values steady. Second class: 
There is little inquiry ; stocks are light. Square Pine, with 
little inquiry, present moderate stocks appear sufficient for 
the limited demand. Red Pine is seldom inquired for. Oak.— 
About 30,000 cubic feet imported to Manchester on contract, 
for Special requirements; there has been more inquiry, and 
available stocks are light; values are firm. Klm.—A small 
import; fair consumption; stocks within moderate compass ; 
values are steady, and rule high. Pine Deals.—Supplies to 
Liverpool during the last month were again on a liberal scale 
but to Manchester light ; the deliveries, partly owing to trans. 
port difficulties, were not good, and stocks show further in- 
crease, but in the aggregate are not too large; values are 


steady. Ked Pine Deals are in fair request ; stocks are light ; 
values firm. i 


NEW BRUNSWICK AND Nova ScCoTiA SPRUCE AND PINE DEALS. 
—The arrivals to the Mersey (including Manchester Canal) 
during the last month in volume were similar to previous 
month, but considerably in excess of corresponding period last 
year, viz., 15,380 standards (28% to Liverpool, 62% to Man- 
chester), against 10,280 standards in September, 1914; the 
demand is steady, deliveries large, but stocks have further 
accumulated, and now heavy; values, however, are firmer. 
Ocean freights have further advanced, and tonnage scarce. 
Pine Deals.—There is a fair inquiry, and recent imports are 
commanding attention. 


BircH.—Logs.—Imports moderate, chiefly from Quebec; 
the demand is steady, and the deliveries fairly satisfactory ; 
stocks, though increased, are not too large, and values are 
firm. Planks arrived in considerable quantities, and while 
deliveries were fairly satisfactory, stocks accumulated and 
are rather heavy, but there is little change in values to report. 

UNITED States OAK.—Logs.—No import; the demand is 
quiet ; stocks are light; prices are unchanged. Planks came 
forward moderately ; the consumption was restricted, partly 
owing to transport difficulty, but stocks are light; values are 
firmer; the total stock, including outside depots, amounts 
to 114,500 cubic feet, as compared with 314,000 cubic feet 
this time last year. Boards (Quartercd and Plain) arrived 
freely ; the market is quiet, and prices have further declined ; 
stocks are heavy. 

OTHER UNITED StaTES Woops.—Whitewood Logs.—No ar- 
rivals or sales reported; fair inquiry for first class hewn 
wood, of medium to large average size. Boards and Planks.— 
Light import, fair consumption, but stocks of almost all 
grades areample. SATINWALNUT Locs.—In the absence of sup- 
plies no transactions are reported; little inquiry ; shipments 
cannot be advised. SATINWALNUT LUMBER AND Saps.—Light ar- 
rivals of mixed grades; sales are difficult at advanced quota- 
tions. Hickory.—Round Logs.—No arrivals; fair opening 
for further supplies of good quality; deliveries were liberal, 
and the stock, now comparatively light, is in few hands and 
very firmly held. AsH.—Logs have not been imported; fair 
quantities went into consumption, and stocks are further 
reduced; values are firm. Planks and Boards.—The bulk of 
ae moderate import was sold privately ; good inquiry at firm 
prices. 

PitcH Pinr.—The arrivals to Liverpool and Manchester 
during the last month amounted to 211,000 cubic feet, against 
465,000 cubic feet during the corresponding period last yeal; 
the deliveries, particularly from the quay, were very larse, 
much in excess of import; stocks are reduced and witiin 
moderate compass; contracting is very difficult owing to the 
freight situation. Hewn.—No arrivals; moderate consu!mp- 
tion, and the stock is fairly light; prices are firm. Sawvn.— 
The arrivals (including an entire cargo aboard Sailer from 
Port Arthur 950 standards [30 average cube]) were com- 
paratively small; considerable quantities went into consump- 
tion, and the stock is much reduced; improved demand, espe 
cially for first-class wood ; quotations are higher. Sleepers.— 
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No arrivals; good inquiry for standard sizes, at fair prices. 
Planks and Boards.—Light import; good consumption, and Halcyon, from North Pacific ports to a direct port in 
yalues are steady. Kiln-dried Saps.—The position is unal- Chile; Schooner Annie Larsen, from Grays Harbor to New 
tered; stocks appear ample. Zealand, at 95s, by Hind, Rolph & Co., San Francisco. 
UNITED Starrs StavEs.—From New Orleans and Galves- Sudden & Christenson, of this city, have sold the 
ton—Imports have been somewhat heavy, especially of 60- too mor Mazatlan, which was purchased by this firm and 
inc) pipes. Canada Butt Staves.—Arrivals increased consid 2 : ee O4 “td a at 
erably; the demand has been supplied, and only dry stock eir associates several months ago, at a handsome profit. 

should be shipped, even this very moderately. White Vak The sale price is reported to have been $180,000. 
(60-inch).—Imports have again been heavy, but there is still a The British steamer Harewood, en route from the 
fair demand for dry extra heavy stock. New Orleans Hogsheads Wawaiian Islands to the Columbia River, under a grain 
(Cleft).—Small import ; no change in values; thereisafairde- ¢harter to M. H. Houser, has been commandeered by the 
British Admiralty, and will be ordered to proceed to 


mand for barrel staves. New York, Boston Etc.—Imports have 
7] ° j 5 4- “h : 

again been very moderate; there is a good demand of 54-ine Vancouver, B. C. Presumably, re oneg get —g 

ties and lumber for the United Kingdom. 


The following lumber charters are reported: Schooner 


pipes of both qualities. Hogsheads and Barrels.—Practically 
no arrivals; good extra heavy white oak barrels are in re- 
quest. Dressed Hogsheads came forward moderately; the 
demand continues for both white oak and red oak, good mer- 
chantable quality. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA AND OREGON PINE.—No arrivals. Of 
logs there is no stock, and a good opening for fresh imports. 
Planks.—Fair inquiry, but the stock is much reduced; fresh 
supplies difficult to bring forward; values rule high. 

Snovota (Californian Redwood).—No import; deliveries 
were fairly satisfactory, and holdings are moderate; prices 
firm. 


JACKSONVILLE PORT HAS HEAVY MONTH. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Oct. 30.—By the arrival of the 
new steel steamship William O’Brien, of the Carpenter- 
O’Brien Company, which made its first two trips from 
this port this month, all port records for single lumber 
shipments were broken during October. Not only is the 
William O’Brien the first steamer especially built for 
the lumber carrying trade ever to leave this port but 
its capacity is the largest of any vessel engaged in the 
Atlantic coastwise lumber trade. Its net tonnage is 
3,917. Its first eargo consisted of an even 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber in unit package form. It left the company’s 
mill at Eastport this week with its second cargo, consist- 
ing of 3,250,000 feet, which was loaded in twenty hours 
by means of the electric cranes. 

In addition to the William O’Brien, five special steam- 
ers of the Clyde line cleared this port with lumber dur- 
ing the month, aside from the company’s regular sail- 
ings. Fourteen schooners also cleared the port this 
month with lumber cargoes, of which four were over 1,000 
tons net. Three lumber and cross-tie cargoes for ship- 
ment to the Italian and British Governments are now 
being accumulated at this port. The shipments of lum- 
ber from Jacksonville last month were the heaviest since 





FOREIGN INQUIRIES ARE BROADENING. 


Total Value of Month’s Exports Scores Striking 
Gain—Greece Makes Attractive Market. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—With a total value of $249,- 
784, the exports of lumber and its manufactures from 
this port during September scored a striking gain over 
the corresponding months of both last year and 1913. 
The delayed Custom House report shows that the value 
of lumber exports from Boston during last month ex- 
ceeded 1914 by $195,159 and was greater by $163,953 
than during September of 1913, when the aggregate 
value of Boston’s lumber export business was $85,831. 

Boston’s export business in other lines is equally pros- 
perous, and the year ended September 30 showed a gain 
of $60,000,000 over the previous year. During that 
period the exports of woods were valued at $2,043,245, 
against $1,498,240 for the year ended September 30, 
1914. At the same time imports of wood fell off from 
$4,754,516 in 1914 to $3,908,218 this last fiscal year. 

The inquiries from the export market are broadening 
despite the war, and lumber exporters are confident that 
the foreign demand will improve in other quarters than 
the United Kingdom, which for some months past has 
been the principal buyer of the lumber shipped overseas 
from Boston. 

The following tabulation of the Custom House figures 
gives a comprehensive comparison of the lumber export 
business in September, 1915, with what was done in the 
eorresponding month a year ago at Boston: 








the outbreak of the European war, totalling a little bet- Logs— Guele - Value — Value 
ter than 35,000,000 feet. The shipments were appor- ther than 
tioned as follows: By coastwise steamships 16,205,460; ak ae orl 


Pareieisisie 29,000 bd. ft. § 526 


by the steamship William O’Brien 8,650,000; by schoon- 
ers and barges 9,380,000. Eight hundred thousand feet 


nut 
Sawn Timber 





: Pitch pine. 27,000 bd. ft. $ 902 
went to foreign ports. Boards, 
Be ee Planks 
Deals— 
WILL INAUGURATE SERVICE TO SPAIN. Be sg ee 176,000 bd. ft. 12,155 3,000 ba. ft. 215 
Cypress ... 1,000 bd. ft. 60 
ere b hoo pine peer? a iacee 20,000 bd. ft. 600 
> cf ., oplar + wkd, bd. ft. ’ 
Spanish Lumber and Stave Importing Firm Announces gfhicd (111508000 bd. ft. 53626 
Three Ships Ready for Sailing. gilt otner- 386,000 bd. ft. 14,095 14,000 bd. ft. 890 
sine ooks— 
z 2 Box «..0.- 4,164 12,160 6,796 
New OruEans, La., Nov. 2.—It is announced today yt — 4 
’ : shooks... 1,170 1,680 
that the Jose Taya’s Sons Company, leading lumber and  gtayes° 9)! 60524 4113 8,239 618 
stave importer in Spain and Portugal, with its American All other 
branch office located here, has purchased three steam-  , lumber 41,194 9,357 
ships which will ply direct between New Orleans and blinds .... 90 2,898 
Barcelona. The Asuarca, a 5,000-ton steamer under the —, -- 16,487 3,733 
Spanish flag, will inaugurate the service and is sched- psoieda pie 686 1,188 
uled to sail from New Orleans December 4, with cotton Trimming, 
and lumber, The Josefa Raich, a 4,200-ton vessel, will a aka ap 216 66 
arrive here later in December to load. The third ship Woodenware 3,560 1,476 
of the new line is the Luisa, 6,000 tons. It is reported Woodpulp .. 125 tons —— 6a oe S208 
that the company is negotiating for two other ships and manufac- 
plans to maintain a regular monthly service out of New tures ..... 74,836 10,580 
Orleans. John G. Oriol, president of the New Orleans Totals.... $249,784 $54,625 
branch, has been in Spain for the last sixty days, but is Gain for 
expected home soon. Henry Plassan, managing the com- a $195,159 


pany’s local office in his absence, confirms the report of 
the new maritime enterprise. 

_The company has been seriously handicapped, prac- 
tically ever since the war began, by the scarcity of ton- 
nage. It has secured occasional vessels under chatter, 


Among recent inquiries for lumber are requests for 
quotations from Greece, which wants walnut, oak, maple 
and pitch pine for furniture; white oak for wine and oil 
barrels; beach, white oak and gum for current and grape 


for a voyage or two, which were loaded out as a rule barrels; spruce and pitch pine for building construc- 
with solid eargo, lumber and staves. With the revival On; spruce and white pine for current cases. This 
of demand on the other side, it has determined to operate Country’s ordinary supply is cut off by the war, but the 


great popularity of American woods previously shipped 
here in small quantities suggests the strong possibility 
that American lumber exporters will be able to hold the 
market after the war is over. 

Apart from the British market, however, the eyes of 
the Boston lumber export firms are focussed most 
strongly on South America, whence have come recently 
reports of general business improvement and a much 
freer inquiry for American lumber, particularly spruce 
and white pine such as is normally shipped from New 
England. 

Lumber demand continues to improve in the Cuban 
and West Indian market. Carrying the largest cargo 
ever shipped from this port to Cuba the United Fruit 
Company’s steamship Limon went out a week ago, and 
a generous share of the capacity of the holds was filled 
with New England lumber. The new line of sailing ves- 
sels established to the West African coast also is build- 
ing up a good lumber trade. 


its own vessels which will fill out when necessary with 
cotton and other cargo. 

Another report heard today has it that the D. K. 
Jefiris Company, of Chicago and New Orleans, has 
booked an order for 46,000,000 feet of southern yellow 
pin for New York subway repair and extension work 
an is distributing the business among Louisiana and 
Mi ‘ssippi mills to be moved coastwise via’ Gulfport, 
New Orleans and other Gulf ports. 





NEW FREIGHTING LINE IS ANNOUNCED. 


SAN FRANcisco, Cau., Oct. 30.—Some of the difficul- 
ties confronting San Francisco exporters have been 
cleared away by the announcement made by R. Bischop, 
Managing director of the Java-China-Japan steamship 
line, that his company will place four big freighters in 
Service between San Francisco and Batavia beginning 
hd a sailing from the latter port, December 15. 
Bis op is here for the purpose of making docking ar- 
raicements for the new service and appointing an agent. 





He ys that two other Dutch steamship lines plan to LUMBER MEETS WITH EXPORT DIFFICULTIES. 
Jol. Torees with his line and, early next year, will add New Or.eans, La., Nov. 1—Export lumber shipments 
three vessels to the fleet, making a total of seven steam- from New Orieans last week totalled about 4,554,000 feet, 


ers in the new service. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound 
rl British Columbia to Sydney, 85s to 90s; to Melbourne, 
5s to 1008; to Fremantle, 115s to 117s 6d; to Callao, 
og ; to direct nitrate port, 80s; to Valparaiso, f. 0. b., 
maga (28 6d less direct) ; to South Africa, 140s to 150s; 
° vnited Kingdom, direct port, 155s to 175s, 


slightly exceeding the movement for the week before. The 
movement by principal species was: Southern yellow 
pine, 2,278,000 feet; oak, 1,171,000 feet; gum, 255,000 
feet, and cypress, 95,000 feet. The largest single ship- 
ment went by the steamship Kolemba to Glasgow and 
consisted of 1,570,000 feet, the bulk being southern yel- 
low pine Jumber and timber, with parcel shipments of 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH.  Teleeode Used 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 
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HH 
Any i=: You Need? | 
ny te You Need! 
100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2Com.Birch | 250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
20M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2as_| 100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
ard Maple 
150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H'dMaple | 7” : : a 2 , pe me 
750 M ft. 5-4No.3Com.H’dMaple | 2° ™ ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple | 60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2C & B Beech | 100M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 
500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2C& B Beech | 15M ft. 6-4No.1Com.Basswood Hl 
eB eB 
ea ee 
a0 We can fill orders for any of i 
a the above stock promptly. FH 
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For Quick 





SALE 


One Million Feet 





— of — 
No. 3 Hemlock 
200,000 feet of 5-4 


Cont Bet. BASSWOOd 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


L JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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1865 — 1915 
Ships Quickly 


ROPER by Rail or Water 


and has a daily output of 500,000 feet of 
Dressed and 


N. oc PIN Rough Lumber 


Cedar Shingles, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber and Cross Arms. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co.,°Vn" 


















| LOUISIAN | 















Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood, 





NVILLE, LA. 


Long Leaf 











sh 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 
(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 
Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA. “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 
















POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 














Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., ioscivta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Materiul. 





















John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 


















GARYVILLE 
Lid 9) CYPRESS / 












oak, gum, hickory, mahogany, ash and cottonwood. The 
bark General Gordon cleared with 1,308,000 feet for 
Copenhagen, including sawn and hewn pine timber, nearly 
1,000,000 feet of oak and parcel shipments of gum, pop- 
lar, cypress and pine. The steamship Rathlin Head, for 
Dublin and Belfast, carried 556,000 feet, composed prin- 
cipally of pine, with parcel shipments of hickory and 
gum. Steamship Bella carried 212,000 feet for Frontera, 
Mexico, and the steamship Valbenera took 195,000 feet 
to Barcelona. The only shipment to Liverpool for the 
week was by the steamship Afghan Prince, which carried 
about 300,000 feet. In addition to the lumber and tim- 
ber, the week’s exports included 303,294 pieces and 
7,400 bundles staves, 12,200 crossties, 24,959 bundles 
box shooks and 216 ash logs. Coastwise shipments to 
New York totalled 200,000 feet lumber and 16,278 bun- 
dles box material. 

The shipping situation which lumber is up against, for 
the time being, was very well illustrated by the week’s 
record of clearances, several big cargo boats getting 
away without a foot of lumber aboard. It does not ap- 


— 


pear that ocean rates have been advanced any further, 
but steamship agents seem loth to book lumber ¢irgo, 
The coastwise movement seems to be up against 4 like 
situation. One of the large Louisiana companies hag 
1,000,000 feet here to be loaded for New York, vi. the 
Southern Pacific Steamship lines, but has been unabie to 
secure steamer room and today had no assurance of (is- 
patch by the boats scheduled to clear this week. 

These difficulties naturally discourage free trai’ ig. 
The fact that lumber shipments seem to be holding up 
in fair volume in spite of them would indicate the iced 
of some lines of stock, at least, on the other side. ‘he 
pine movement via new Orleans is proportionately very 
heavy and probably represents in very large part Govern- 
ment requirements so far as the European shipments are 
concerned. 

Gulfport reports shipping conditions there again ap- 
proaching the normal. Its September report shows six- 
teen vessels cleared, with 16,491,000 feet of lumber 
valued at $311,881. The recapitulation for the first nine 
months of 1915 showed 104,522,000 feet moved. 











FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 





DESCRIBES LUMBER HANDLING MACHINES. 


A catalog entitled ‘‘Brownhoist Lumber Handling 
Machines,’’ issued by the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, is of unusual interest to 
lumbermen. Well printed on fine stock and with an 
abundance of illustrations it describes the ‘‘ Brownhoist 
Lumber Handling Machines,’’ ‘‘Brownhoist Electric 
Monorail Man Trolley,’’ the ‘‘Brownhoist I-Beam Track 
Switches’? and ‘‘Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes’’ for 
handling lumber. 

In regard to lumber handling in general, the booklet 
says: 

Each system for each plant is a separate study. Many 
things such as the geographical conditions of the ground, pre- 
vailing wind, location of buildings, fire hazards etc., must be 
taken into consideration, so that while any one system illus- 
trated in this catalog may not meet all conditions, some modi- 
fications of the various systems can usually be adapted to any 
plant. There are many types of cranes and hoists, each one 
being best adapted for certain conditions. It requires the 
study of engineers who are experienced in lumber handling 
problems to determine the machine or machines to be used. 

‘*The Brownhoist Bridge and Cantilever Cranes’’ will 
handle from 25,000 to 40,000 feet of lumber an hour. 
The cranes are self-propelled along foundation rails and 
also afford cross travel by means of a trolley traveling 
on the bridge structure. They can be equipped with 
either a man trolley or rope trolley. When the former is 
used, the operator rides in a cab on the trolley and has 
entire control of the crane travel, trolley travel back and 
forth and the hoisting and lowering of the load. When 
a rope trolley is used the operator’s house is located on 
the crane pier from which he controls all operations. The 
lumber may be piled 30 feet high and over, and as close 
together as good ventilation and drying facilities will 
permit. The lumber can be handled in units containing 
1,500 to 3,000 feet from and to any part of the yard or 
dock covered by the crane’s travel. 

The tramrail system can be equipped with the necessary 
switches to enable the man trolleys to reach every part 
of the yard. There are two types of switches, the 2-way 
and the 3-way. All switches are provided with safety 
stops which prevent the trolleys from running through an 
open switch. To attempt adequately to describe the 
Brownhoist locomotive cranes for handling lumber is 
almost impossible in a small space. The catalog not 
only describes them but gives numerous pictures of these 
machines at work under widely different circumstances. 
The company states that the crane’s daily cost. is only 
$7 to $10 which includes all operating expenses, deprecia- 
tion and 6 percent interest on the investment. A Brown- 
hoist crane is so well constructed that it will work day and 
night continuously. As is shown by the illustrations in 
the catalog, the crane is used for handling logs, lumber, 
timber, poles, posts ete., from and to boats, docks, cars and 
yards. It is self-propelled and will reach any part of the 
plant where a track is made. It has a complete rota- 
tion of the boom, therefore, will serve all space from 30 
to 60 feet on each side of the track. 





DESCRIBES EQUIPMENT FOR HARBOR WORK. 


The October issue of Leschen’s Hercules published in 
St. Louis, by A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company contains 
an interesting article about special equipment built for 
the construction of the Toronto Harbor. The machines 
used in dredging on this work had greater capacity than 
those used on the Panama Canal. Naturally the wire rope 
used was an important item in the equipment. Several 
of the dredges used ‘‘ Hercules’’ rope. 

The humorous page of this issue is especially funny 
and there are a number of valuable hints given as to the 
care and use of wire and steel cables and ropes. 





BALL-BEARING COMMERCIAL ROLLERS. 


Bulletin No. 10 of the Mathews Gravity Carrier Com- 
pany, of Ellwood City, Pa., describes and illustrates a 
line of the company’s improved roller specialties, such 
as double-pivoted car door roller sections, single-pivoted 
end and side car door sections, single and twin roller 
dollies and commercial ball-bearing rollers and wheels 
which are claimed to be strong, durable and convenient 
devices for loading, unloading and moving lumber, ties 
and timbers. The bulletin contains detail drawings and 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN are desig- 


nated ‘“‘advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


descriptions of mechanical construction with dimensions 
ete 


especially constructed to withstand hard usage and still 
retain its easy-running qualities. This roller is made 
in a variety of standard lengths and gages while special 
lengths are made by the company to order. 





KILN COMPANY HAS NEW BUSINESS. 


The National Dry Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
reports that it is working at present on orders for the 
following companies: Watertown Table-Slide Company, 
Watertown, Wis., two rooms for drying 2-inch maple for 
table slides; Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, Her- 
mansville, Mich., eight rooms for drying maple flooring; 
W. K. Prudden & Co., Lansing, Mich., six rooms for dry- 
ing wheel stock; Stillwater Manufacturing Company, 
Stillwater, Minn., two rooms for drying general millwork 
stock; North Side Sash & Door Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., two rooms for drying general millwork stock; 
Seger-Prindle Manufacturing Company, Belvidere, N. Y., 
six rooms for drying maple shoe last stock; Chautauqua 
Chair Company, Jamestown, N. Y., one room for drying 
chair stock; Nelson Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, one room for drying hardwoods; Banta 
& Bender Company, Ligonier, Ind., two rooms for dry- 
ing case refrigerator stock; Connersville Wheel Company, 
Connersville, Ind., three rooms for drying auto body 
stock; George W. Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio, one room for 
drying green black walnut; Sabine Tram Company, 
Felicia, Tex., one room 20x112 feet; Allison Lumber 
Company, Bellamy, Ala., one room 20x120 feet; and the 
Rex Buggy Company, Connersville, Ind., two rooms for 
drying auto body stock. 





ESTABLISHES OFFICE IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The Industrial Works, of Bay City, Mich., has estab- 
lished an office in Philadelphia, Pa., in the Widener 
Building, where complete and detailed information may 
be obtained regarding the Industrial Works line of loco- 
motive, wrecking and freight handling cranes, pile 
drivers, grab buckets ete. 





FOREIGN FIRMS WANT MACHINERY. 


AN AMERICAN consular officer in Spain reports that a 
local firm is in the market for several automatic machines 
for making cigarette boxes and match boxes. Bank 
references are given. Correspondence should be in Span- 
ish. The name of the firm may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., or its branches, by mentioning consular report No. 
18315. 


A Firm in Cyprus wishes to correspond with American 
firms selling lumber machinery for which the firm has 
actual orders. Quotations should be e. i. f. Cyprus or 
Alexandria (Egypt), inclusive of 2 percent commission. 
Payment cash against shipping documents through a bank 
in the United States. Bank reference is given. Refer 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, men- 
tioning consular report 18285. 


A United States commercial agent says that a dealer 
in hardware and machine shop supplies in Argentina <e- 
sires to correspond with American manufacturers of axles 
and all the various parts for assembling of sulky rods, 
wagons and carriages. All information, including prices 
etc., should be given in Spanish. .To obtain the name of 
the dealer, write to the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or to its branches, men- 
tioning consular report No. 18,596. 


An American consular officer in India reports that a 
firm in his district desires to receive catalogs, price lists, 
and full information regarding hoists, blocks and trolleys, 
with a view to securing an exclusive agency. Quotations 
should be ¢. i. f. Rangoon. In writing to the Bureav of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce for the name of the fm, 
mention file No. 18,609. 


A business man in Switzerland wishes to be placed 
in touch with American manufacturers of lathes and ac- 
cessories and attachments thereto. Catalogs and quota 
tions indicating the lowest export prices are desired. 
References are furnished. Correspondence should be 
English. The name of the firm may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or its branches, by referring to file No. 18,223. 


“The Mathews Ball-Bearing Commercial Roller’’ is’ 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 1.—The market comment to- 
day is the most cheerful of the year. Southern yellow 
pine continues to ‘‘go strong’’ and the cypress folks 
likewise report marked improvement for the week. Hard- 
woods bring up the rear of the procession but are also regis- 
tering gains in demand. 

Of the southern yellow pine situation, it is probably 
enough to say that the indications point to a change from a 
puyers’ to a manufacturers’ market. The order files at the 
mills are now so gomeertonty. filled it appears that quite a 
number of the mills are politely declining new business in- 
yolving items on which they are booked as far ahead as they 
care about. Numerous small advances are reported and the 
upward price tendency is said to be unmistakable. The call 
seems to be growing stronger and there are indications that 
production will be increased slightly to take care of it. 

In current bookings mixed cars continue to lead, but the 
number of straight car orders is increasing. Shingles are 
moving particularly well, the demand now extending to clip- 
pers and economies, and mill stocks are breaking under the 
heavy sales. Lath demand rules as strong as ever.. The 
call for car and railroad material other than crossties (which 
are in fair request) continues light. Otherwise the market 
seems to be nearing the normal again. Prices are reported 
firm all round. 

Oak and gum are leading the export hardwood demand, 
but the movement overseas is restricted by difficult ocean 
transport conditions, which prevent its development on any 
very marked scale. Interior demand gradually grows broader 
and more active. The box grades are rated brisk. Furni- 
ture and other staple grades meet gradually improved demand 
which according to some accounts is “spotty.’’ Prices are 
registering a better tone. ‘ 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association 
will leave tonight for Little Rock, Ark., where the directors 
of the association will hold a meeting next Thursday, the 4th. 














IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SurevePorT, LA., Nov. 1.—With new orders exceeding 
mill production and orders also exceeding shipment, 
though shipments were not far behind production, the 
southern yellow pine market situation lately has kept up its 
encouraging record. Improvement continues in all depart- 
ments. The price situation is steadily becoming better. 
Various mills are enlarging their figures, lists in some in- 
stances being changed twice a month. A general advance is 
expected early in November, according to indications. 

On account of the recent heavy business, many mills are 
unable to take all the orders offered. Some are refusing more 
than they can accept, regardless of pleasing prices offered. 
Searcity of stocks is very conspicuous at some of the plants, 
and this is having influence on prices. The 1x6 No. 2 fencing 
continues unusually popular, selling freely at $11.50. A few 
mills the last few days raised it from 50 cents to $1, and one 
sales manager declares he is getting business at $12.50. 
Dimension also enjoys price advancements, some millmen get- 
ting as much as $8 off for 16-foot lengths. There is also 
advance on No. 1 boards. 

The car situation is a disturbing element, though as yet it 
has not become serious. 

The interior demand continues to improve, with the farm- 
ing sections buying heavily. 

Announcement is made by the Peavy-Byrne Lumber Com- 
pany from its headquarters here that its new mill to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire will probably be operating 
by December 1 with a capacity of 100,000 feet. 

The week of November 3-8 will resemble a great holiday 
season in Shreveport, the occasion being the tenth annual 
State fair of Louisiana. There will be many attractions of 
special interest to the lumbermen, including silo demonstra- 
tions. Some of the prize-taking agricultural products are 
expected to be those grown on cutover pine lands, which are 
so rapidly developing in Louisiana. Woodworking articles 
are also expected to be shown to advantage. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Lake CHARLES, LA., Nov. 1.—Last week was a satis- 
factory one to the sawmills in the Lake Charles district. 
All of them are running full time and have orders enough 
to keep them busy, and the recent advances in prices are 
steadily maintained. Perceptible inroads are being made on 
the yard stocks which have been accumulating for a year. 

No shortage of cars has yet been noted. Foreign orders are 
cleaning up the odd sizes and clearing the way for a further 
advance, the local lumbermen believe. 

A contradiction of the claim oft repeated that lumbermen 
care nothing for the welfare of a community except to cut the 
timber is furnished in Beauregard Parish, north of Lake 
Charles, where prominent millmen are leading a movement to 
obtain i permanent road system by voting a special tax. The 
oe gg interests will pay 90 percent of any tax voted in this 
0 C. C. Sheppard, manager of the Forest Lumber Company at 

akdale, left for home this week after spending three weeks in 
a local sanitarium recovering from an automobile accident. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


Lavret, Miss., Nov. 1.—The market for all grades and 
Specifications of southern yellow pine lumber is advanc- 


ing rapidly and optimism abounds on every side. Many 
# thi eading mills in this locality, finding themselves badly 
oaded ip with unshipped orders, have called in their sales- 
men in an endeavor to clean up their files. * 


s One prominent manufacturer advises that, though it has 

gS agp smen out and is depending entirely upon mail orders, 
iS AP easy matter to keep its plant in operation. 

‘ is about the only time in the history of the lumber 





li 
business when it has been necessary, after getting out a 
yp, t showing a material advance on practically all items, 


salesmen to advance all prices $1 a thousand, before 
has hardly reached them through the mail. This is 
a sellers’ market and there are no standard prices. 


rj 
the fist 
Strict! 


aa of the same grade of stock was recently made by three 

: i concerns to the same buyer on the same day with 
a ‘{ of $1.50 a thousand in the price. 

cioend for No. 2 boards and strips and all items of car 


' continues strong and stocks are becoming more 

roken each day. 

ar situation is becoming more acute and the railroads 

‘ssing equipment into service that has been standing 
a long time, much of it in bad order condition. 






the nage of equipment has caused the railroads to come into 
leg ket freely for material to repair their crippled cars. 
and Assay seems to be in a rush to get his orders filled 
po ll ‘0 mills are being hard pressed for shipment of old 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


sete “SON, Miss., Nov. 2.—Reports from all parts of 
= mber belt of Mississippi indicate that the lumber 
copter be better condition than it has been at any 
since a year before the European war began. 

maud is on the up grade and mills are Sndvenciig Dilees 


every day. Fluctuations are so rapid that it is impossible 
to formulate anything like an accurate price list, but the 
general advance has been between 12 and 15 percent during 
the last thirty days. ° 

A considerable amount of export business is being done 
for South America and the countries of the entente allies. 
Agents for France and Italy have recently bought up the 
bulk of surplus stock on hand and many ships are loading 
lumber at Gulfport. 

For the first time in months an actual scarcity is being 
reported in some lines and a number of mills that had been 
closed down for several months have resumed operation. 

Construction operations have begun on the sawmill plant 
and railroad lines of the Amite Lumber Company, which will 
operate a few miles west of McComb City, Miss. This con- 
cern will cut 100,000 feet of lumber a day, the products being 
brought to McComb to the planing mills of the company 
already operating there with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HattiessuréG, Miss., Nov. 2.—Conditions in this terri- 
tory continue to improve. Various prices are being paid; 
a difference of several dollars a thousands for the same 
kind of stock has been paid recently as prices are changing so 
fast that it is hard to keep up with them. The car situation 
is about the same as it was a week ago. 

Car material continues one of the strongest items. While 
decking orders have been plentiful for several months the 
demand is now better than it has been for several years and 
good prices are being offered. Sills are going up fast and very 
good prices are being offered. Framing is also bringing a 
good price. No. 2 4-inch flooring has shown remarkable im- 
provement, and other grades of 4-inch are in much better de- 
mand at a better price. Six-inch No. 2 center match is very 
active. Finish is in better call, though the demand is not 
yet heavy enough to cause any great increase in price. Tim- 
bers of all kinds are in good demand both for long and short- 
leaf. The situation is looking better every day for the manu- 
facturers and it now seems that a good business will be had 
for the next six months. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 1.—The southern yellow pine 
market continues to grow in strength and prices are 
steadily advancing. Manufacturers are curtailing sales, 
expecting better prices. Specialties in decking, framing and 
flooring are in heavy demand, as well as short dimension. 
This last item has had a range during the week of $8.50 to 
$9 off the September, 1912, list and every indication is of 
better prices. Demand has been so heavy and the advance so 
steady that the trade is rather at a loss what to do. Heavy 
sales are not made because a rise in price is expected, while 
others fear to make purchases at the narrow margins of profit 
in a rising market. As a consequence no sales are made 
except when the actual stock is in sight, or when a premium is 
paid for special orders. 

The railroads continue to be good buyers and begin to com- 
plain that they are unable to get skilled workmen in their car 
repair departments. 

Lumbermen expect the demand to continue in strength 
“a — holidays and are very optimistic over the outlook 
as a whole. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2.—A noticeable improvement is 
reported in general lumber conditions and a fairly satis- 
factory volume of business is done. The local demand is 
increasing and is in fairly good volume. Country yards are 
making more and larger purchases, buying more regularly 
than they have for some months. 

The southern yellow pine situation is particularly pleasing, 
not only in increased price but also in consumption. Some 
larger mills in the South have found it necessary to instruct 
their representatives here to withdraw from the market on a 
good many items and all are shoving up their prices to what 
would have seemed a prohibitive price a few weeks ago but 
which, now, buyers are willing to pay and are eager to have 
accepted. In some cases two or three advances a week are 
reported and in spite of this demand increases. Dimensions 
and common boards are most in demand. 

October receipts of lumber in St. Louis as reported by the 
Merchants’ Exchange were 16,269 cars of lumber, as against 
14,899 cars received in October last year, a gain of 1,370 
ears. Shipments were 11,223 cars, compared with 11,148 
cars last October, a gain of seventy-five cars. 

Last month’s estimated value of new building and altera- 
tions was $1,050,331, while a year ago the estimated value 
was $1,115,874, a gain this year of $98,744. The number of 
permits issued during October this year was 839, compared 
with 756 a year ago, a gain of eighty-three. 

















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—The strength in the south- 
ern yellow pine situation is being reflected more clearly 
in west Coast woods the last few weeks. Fir men watch 
the situation very closely and are preparing to make a strong 
effort to get into this territory extensively if southern yellow 
pine goes up as much as it now apepars certain to do. Al- 
ready the dealers report considerable increase in the demand 
for fir dimension along the border of the fir and southern 
yellow pine territory. Demand and prices are the best they 
have been since the spring of 1913 and there is a very 
optimistic feeling throughout the lumber trade here. 

. H. McGill, manager of the timber department of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, is just back 
from an eastern trip. He reports that car material is bound 
to go up as demand is good-and the supply light. Several of 
the big Kansas City manufacturers are virtually out of the 
car material market and all report stocks very low. 

W. C. Lawton, president of the Lawton Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Wash., was in Kansas City last week to talk red cedar 
shingles. He says the outlook for the shingle mills is improv- 
ing ems 

H. U. Darling, of the Arkansas Valley Lumber Company, 
and Mrs. Darling announce the birth of a daughter last week. 

E. G. McLean, manager of the Kansas City office of the 
Buchanan Lumber Company, of Texarkana, Tex., has gone to 
Shreveport, La., to attend a meeting of the mill superinten- 
dents and office managers of the company to be held today 
and tomorrow. ‘This is the first meeting of the kind the 
Buchanan Lumber Company has held. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 2.—The only important develop- 
ment of the week in the southwestern lumber market was 
the increased purchasing by the railroad. Large orders 
have been received for stringers at $29.50 f. o. b. mills, which 
is an unusually high figure. The price offered for siding was 
$20.50 f. o. b, mills, which is $4 better than previous figures. 
The demand includes car siding, lining, roofing and decking. 

Most of the sawmills have more timber cutting than they 
can take care of and general yard and shed stock is growing 
stronger every week. In the country yards the market is 
strong with more shipping to west Texas than elsewhere, 
The car shortage becomes more serious every day, 











Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles | 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Froriwa: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 















Rock Creek Lumber Company 
IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 
A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (On the L.0.P. &G. Ry.) 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


{ Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA, Florala, Ala. 
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Guy |. BUELL, PREsST. 
G. L. HUME, VICE-PREST. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 
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Kiln 


Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 
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__ Wehave a large assortment of CYPRESS 
{—= in fine shipping condition. Write for BQ 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 








Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


— MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


























Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 


LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 











aes Stop Here 
. ae If you want the best in 


N.C. Pine cxiec’ 


Roofers 
. Leng and Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 















T. E. Brazelton, industrial agent of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railroad, returned recently from a trip through the 
eastern part of Texas and reported that in some towns in the 
lumber district mills are running overtime and orders for 
lumber for domestic use are much more plentiful, but exceed- 
ingly large orders of cheaper grades of lumber have been 
obtained from European countries. 

Announcement has been made that the plant of the National 
Coop & Box Company, of Lake Charles, will be in operation 
within two weeks. The plant will have a daily capacity of 300 
collapsible crates and coops. J. E. Lester, of Houston, will be 
president, vice J. D. Pace. 

A. L. Davis, who represented the South Texas Lumber Com- 
pany in the Kansas City section, has resigned to go into 
the commission business in that territory. 
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SCUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Nov. 1—An advance on all classes 
of lumber and an inerease on some items of $1 a thou- 
sand feet, with orders pouring in from every section of 
the producing territory, feature the present lumber market 
situation in Beaumont. Manufacturers are elated over the 
prospects of getting back into the scale of prices which make 
their business profitable, for ever since the effect of the Eu- 
ropean war reached this country lumber prices have been so 
low that mills operated at a loss unless their volume of 
business was enormous, which in most instances it was not. 

The success of cotton and other crops in the South and 
especially in Texas, and the bumper corn and wheat crops 
of the North and middle West have all tended to boost lum- 
ber buying, and at present the order files of local manufac- 
turers are fuller than they have been in two years. Demand 
is rapidly exceeding the production and as a result mill 
a are so broken that it is next to impossible to fill mixed 
orders. 

The shortage of cars has begun to make itself felt, as is 
usually the case in the fall when crops are moving gener- 
ally, but local lumbermen say the railroads are exerting 
every effort to relieve the congestion. 

Railroads are buying heavily, particularly of car material. 
Exporters are back in the market and retail yards are laying 
in heavy stocks. <A continued advance in price and increased 
demand are expected. 


ORANGE, TEX., Nov. 1.—The lumber market continues 
to show steady improvement in all kinds and grades of 
material; advancement has been even more marked dur- 
ing the last week than in previous weeks. ‘Telegraphic in- 
quiries are a matter of frequent daily occurrence in the rou- 
tine of local offices, indicating that brokers are playing safe 
and are cane no chances in quotations on a rapidly advanc- 
ing market. 

The 1915 Orange County Fair opened today. Among the 
booths are those of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company 
and the Miller-Link Lumber Company. The former shows 
in perspective painting the waterways system on which 
Orange is located; in the foreground is shown on a larger 
scale the terminal property of the city of Orange, with ware- 
houses and docks in miniature along the slips that are to 
be dredged. The two saw miil plants of the company are 
also shown in miniature. The booth of the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Company comprises an excellent display of mill products: 
the feature is the gable end of a bungalow in stained cypress: 
the sides of the booth show five types of siding, each painted 
a different color; the ceiling gives an example of southern 
yellow pine paneling in natural oil finish and two styles of 
ceiling, also in natural oil. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 2.—In keeping with the general 
business revival in the Southwest is the greatly increased 
activity in the lumber and naval stores industry. There 
has been a general improvement in the lumber industry, 
and this has been greatly augmented by the filling by the 
mills of the largest lumber order ever received in this coun- 
ae This means, among other things, a cleaning up of 
stocks. 

The activity in the lumber industry that began in June is 
steadily increasing. In general the conditions are the most 
favorable this trade has known in eight years. Demand has 
surpassed output and prices are advancing. 

Quotations on spirits of turpentine which since early in 
September have scored a total gain of more than $9 the 
barrel continue the upward march. The stock of turpentine 
on hand is a little more than 10,800 barrels, which, at the 
outside value of 531% cents, is worth approximately $290,000. 
The same stock on September 8 would have been worth but 
$191,000. In two months, therefore, values have crept up 
approximately $98,800. 

Leaders in the factorage and export trade freely predict 
that the advance has not yet been headed by any means. 
The market seems to hold considerable underlying strength. 
The world appears to be awakening to the fact that cheaper 
turpentine is now a thing of the past, and some are talking 
60 cents on the article within the next several months. 

Rosins also have advanced alorg very radical lines since 
the low point was touched early in September. The buyers 
for domestic requirements show eagerness for supplies in 
both departments, while exporters with English, French and 
Russian requirements are in the running with large orders 
they desire filled in a hurry. . 

















IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 30.—The evolution of the 
lumber business from bad to good has been so marked that 
the newspapers of both Georgia and Florida are giving 
wide publicity to the fact in both news and editorial col- 
umns. The significance of the great improvement in the 
lumber and naval stores industries is appreciated only in 
the knowledge that these two industries are the foremost 
in both Georgia and Florida. Commenting upon the 
situation, a prominent writer in the Florida daily press 
says that not in years have the lumbermen, both in the 
southern yellow pine and cypress trade, been receiving the 
favorable prices that they are now obtaining, and not 
in several years have the orders been stacking up as they 
are now, indicating that prosperity has returned. A 
great majority of the mills in Florida have more orders 
on hand than they can possibly fill in from thirty to 
sixty days. And the majority of them will require the 
maximum time to fill their orders. 

During the last thirty days the demand has shown a 
steady increase, with the result that prices are getting 
higher all the time. Lumber, according to the grade, is 
bringing from $1.50 to $4 more a thousand than it did 
a year ago. Railroads and both wholesale and retail 
yards are in the market for more lumber than can be 
supplied from present stock cutting and existing prices. 
Cuban buyers are more numerous than they have ever 
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been before, due to the better transportation facilities 
existing. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFo.k, VA., Nov. 2.—Trading in the North Caro. 
lina pine market, especially in the lower grades of rough 
lumber, eased off somewhat last week. This drop is not 
due altogether to a lack of demand but really to the 
manufacturers being now pretty well sold ahead on this 
stock and not desiring to, take further large contracts for 
future delivery even at prices at from 50 cents to $1 a 
thousand above the prevailing market. Those mills run. 
ning regularly have been pretty well cleaned up of box 
and lower lumber during October by munition orders and 
naturally have become very bullish in their prices. Large 
orders are still coming in and inquiries are still numer. 
ou 





8. 

Longleaf dimension mills in this territory report a bet. 
ter volume of business from the railroads and large manu. 
facturing industries and have recently advanced their 
prices practically $1 a thousand feet. Further advanees 
are expected and the outlook for November is very bright 
for a good volume of business at higher prices. The same 
radical change has not occurred with reference to the bet- 
ter grades although a slight improvement in the demand 
has been noticeable during the last week which, taken 
together with an increased sale of flooring, ceiling ete, 
presages brisker building activity, a better demand and 
stiffening prices. Flooring is improving in price, espe. 
cially No. 3 and No. 4 but thin ceiling has eased off a 
little because of the erratic demand. Roofers are improv. 
ing steadily in demand and prices have stiffened natur. 
ally. 





AT THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 3.—Although the lumber trade 
ean not yet be considered wholly normal, the fact that a 
permanent recovery from the former listlessness has been 
reached cannot be disputed. More activity is noted day from 
day, inquiries come in a-tumbling and demand swells encour. 
agingly. Stocks in hand, especially those of southern yellow 
pine, are limited and dealers have an unrestricted selection 
no longer. The competition for the available supplies is 
growing fierce, and some of the largest mills positively refuse 
to quote prices for deliverv after January 1, believing that 
the imvrovement will by that time be so pronounced as to 
push the range of values appreciably higher. 

The first item to show decided firmness were yellow pine 
stock boards, this develonment being attributed to the rush 
construction that resulted from the placing of enormous war 
orders. The demand, coming rather unexpected, found the 
mills unnrenared. and the available holdings were soon taken 
up. With stock boards out of the way, edge box, which tad 
been lagging all vear, got a chance and also advanced, the 
situation being further strengthened bv the active inauiry 
for framing. An inauiry in the North Corolina nine nroduc- 
ing sections shows that stock hoards have advanced about $1 
a thousand in two months, being anoted last week at $15.50 
for 8-inch, $17 for 10-inch and $18 for 12-inch, f. 0. b. Nor 
folk. Edge hox has been marked up from $12 to $14. 

The longleaf pine sitvation is also greatly improved. 
Stocks have been exhausted and when the buyers find it 
necessary to secure new sunnplies, thev are confronted by a 
firm attitude on the part of the mills and a marking up of the 
figures has been the natural result. 

The imnrovement in the hardwoods does not appear to be 
so noticeable, but even there the trend is upward. with quota- 
tions firmer. The railroads and furniture manufacturers are 
in the market and it is exnected that the range of values will 
harden soon. More inauiries are turned into orders, and t' 
demand covers practically the entire list of woods in general 


HYMENEAL 


JAMES-HAGNER.—The wedding of Norman James, 
president of the N. W. James Lumber Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., to Miss Isabella L. Hagner, for years social secre- 
tary at the White House in Washington, which was ‘0 
have taken place on November 15, has been hurried be- 
eause of the illness of Mr. James’ son, Charles MacGill 
James, who developed an attack of typhoid fever at 
Phillips Acadamy at Exeter, Mass. On account of the 
young man’s illness and in order that he could be all the 
better nursed the wedding was advanced to November 2 
the ceremony taking place in St. John’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church at Washington. The bride was attended 
by Mr. James’ daughters, the Misses Margie and Amelie, 
and Hamilton Post was best man. Mr. and Mrs. James 
gave up their contemplated trip to California and went 
immediately to Exeter, Mass., to nurse the young mar. 














BURGAN-WILSON.—John Kuper Burgan, a_son_of 
William M. Burgan, the well known North Carolina piné 
man, with offices in the Continental Building, Baltimore, 

d., and engaged with him in business, was united in 
marriage to Miss Mareese Ridgely Wilson, October 2%, 
the ceremony taking place at the Fayette Street M. E. 
Church. Mr. and Mrs. Burgan went on a wedding tour 
to Florida. Mr. Burgan is a graduate of the Johns Hop- 
kins University and also studied law at the University 
of Maryland. 





BARTLETT-ALDRICH.—The marriage is announced of 
Harry Irving Bartlett, a member of the Barker Lumber 
Co., of Milford, Me., to Miss Albertina Pike Aldrich. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Aldrich, of Cutler, Me. 
Besides his activities in the lumber business Mr. Bart- 
lett is the postmaster at Milford and is known as the 
town’s leading business man. His bride is a graduate 
of the Shaw Business College. The young couple W! 
make their home in the old Barker homestead in Milford. 

DEWEY-ZIMMERMAN.—James E. Dewey, sales man 
ager for the Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, Ludingtom 
Mich., was united in marriage October 21 to Miss Laura 
Zimmerman, of Muskegon, Mich., at the home of her pat- 
ents. Mr. and Mrs. Dewey will make their home in _ 
ington and will be at home to their friends after January 
1 at 604 East Ludington Avenue. 


BROOKS-LAWLER.—Robert L. Brooks and, - 
Catherine Lawler, of Minneapolis, Minn., were united “ 
‘marriage October 27 at the home of the bride’s mother 
Mrs. Edmund Pennington, 1004 Summit Avenue. al 
Brooks is the son of W. F. Brooks, of the Internation® 
Lumber Company. The young couple have gone east eat 
wedding trip and will be at home after December 1 
1630 West Twenty-sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


JOHNSON-BREWER.—Robert T. Johnson, a member. 
the Kuntz-Johnson Company, of Dayton, Ohio, and ar- 
Emma Brewer, of Greenville, Ohio, were united in ™ 
riage at Covington, Ky.. October 28, Their marriag¢ 

a surprise to their friends, 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MemPHIS, TENN., Nov. 2.—Manufacturing is being con- 
ducted on a gradually increasing scale. Some more mills 
in the Memphis territory have resumed operations while 
others have increased the number of hours. There has been 
a decided expansion in the call for lumber and, with stocks 
considerably broken, it is necessary to get back more neariy 
to normal output. There are some mills in Memphis and 
this immediate section which are running both night and 
day. As a general rule it is doubtful if hardwood production 
is quite up to the average for this time of year but it will 
require very little more increase to bring about such a de- 
yelupment. Most of the !umber now manufactured in this 
section is sold into domestic channels. Export demand is 
still confined largely to specialties. 

Cc, G. Kadel, of the Riel-Kadel Lumber Company and presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, has recently re- 
turned from an extended trip through the consuming sec- 
tions of the United States. He says that demand is appre- 
ciably better and that the outlook is very much brighter. He 
pointed out that both consumers and distributers show more 
interest in the market and that, as they have somewhat lim- 
ited stocks at the moment, there is a probability of marked 
activity in the near future. : 

Cc. L. Wheeler, of J. W. Wheeler & Co., Madison, Ark., was 
in Memphis this week. He emphasized the much better de- 
mand than recently experienced and said that he regarded 
the situation as very good. : 

Hardwood lumbermen throughout this section are very 
much interested in the tests which are being conducted at 
the mill of George C. Brown & Co. at Proctor, Ark., under 
the direction of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. These consist of an oak mill scale study and 400 oak 
logs will be used therein. Exact records will be kept to show 
the time required in sawing, the amount of waste and other 
features while inspectors, representing the two most impor- 
tant associations, will inspect the lumber and record all de- 
tails. It is proposed also to pile the lumber from these logs 
separately and to reinspect it after it has fully dried. It 
is believed in hardwood circles that such tests will prove 
of inestimable value to hardwood lumbermen and it is for 
this reason that so much interest is being taken therein. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2.—The hardwood situation, while 
better than it was, has not shown the improvement it 
should. While it is not so hard to dispose of many items 
on the list as it was a few weeks ago, there is no particular 
life to trade and the volume of business is but slightly better. 
The outlook is more encouraging, however, than it was and 
it would not be at all surprising to see hardwood moving 
quite lively within the next few months. The best item in 
demand is oak in the higher grades. There is a moderate 
call for high grade plain oak as well as for quartered white 
and red oak. Lower grades are in limited request. Cotton- 
wood sells only fairly well. : 

Cypress, while selling a little better than it did, has not 
come up to expectations. Prices are fairly steady with a 
few advances on items most in demand. 

Joseph F. Liebke, president of the Charles F. Liebke Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, whose sawmill was destroyed by 
fire last Saturday morning, left for the South Sunday to en- 
gage a couple of sawmills to help him fill the contract he has 
to furnish a large order of lumber to the Allies. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany, is well pleased with the volume of business the company 
is doing, it having a good demand for all kinds of building 
material both locally and out of town. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Cincinnati, Ono, Nov. 3.—The men of the lumber 
trade in this territory continue to report recovery toward 
normal conditions, and are each day taking on confidence 
in the future. In the hardwoods, business is picking up 
steadily, and there has been a noticeable increase of buying 
by furniture and vehicle manufacturers. Walnut, other than 
that suitable for gun stocks, has been in active demand at 
both furniture and piano factories, and dealers say the sup- 
ply is ample. The southern yellow pine interests are opti- 
mistic, aud say that their trade has not been more encourag- 
ing at any time in the last two years. 

Building construction for the year to date is 50 percent 
greater in the value of improvements than for the same period 
last year, and while much the larger part is going into steel, 
brick and concrete, the woods are holding their own, if not 
making some headway. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company, manufacturer of wood 
working machinery, has plans for large new factory build- 
ings to be erected on a 70-acre tract in one of the suburbs, 
and 8. P. Egan, the vice-president, says work of construction 
will begin soon, 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LittLe Rock, ArK., Nov. 2.—The lumber business has 
experienced a decided rejuvenation during the last few 
weeks and every mill in the State is now running on full 
time, according to information received here. The 5 percent 
advance in prices that followed the placing of the recent big 
Italian Government order made a total advance of 10 percent 
Within the last two months, and this has brought the lumber 
business to a very satisfactory basis. General business is 
Setting better with every day that passes, and demand for 
lumber is growing greater in volume. The European order 
clear -d the yards of much of the cheaper material which all 
the mills were overstocked with and thus was opened the way 
for greater activity. 

Contractors and builders of Texarkana report a considerable 
advance in lumber prices in that section, more particularly 
in t! « lower grade. No. 2 boxing and 2x4-inch stock are the 
Principal items affected, being about $2 a thousand. Higher 
grades are also showing an upward tendency. Building opera- 
in chet section of the State are reported to be exception- 

DPIsk, 

L. P. Coleman, a Little Rock timber broker, has closed a 
contract with a Chicago firm for 1,000,000 railroad ties, which, 
through the contractors, will be furnished the Russian Gov- 
ernment. The ties will be used in double tracking a railroad 
to the open port of Archangel. They will be delivered at New 
Orleans, and from there forwarded to Russia, via Vladivostok. 
wat the annual meeting of the Arkansas Federation of 
bs omen’s Clubs at Little Rock last week the Crossett Lumber 

ompany presented that organization with a 5t-ton silo, to be 
i by lagi to the boy who raises the most corn to the acre in 
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KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LovisvitLg, Ky., Nov. 3.—Business continues to show 
strenvth and the demand for hardwoods is keeping pace 
ep the development of the season. Prices are advanc- 
gy many items, especially in plain and quartered oak and 
pa Selisad All other woods are moving well, picking up and 

1 | prices either very firm or advancing gradually. 
nm. he mill of the C.°C. Mengel & Bro. Company, which has 

n down seven months, started up again this week. In 


addition to mahogany, walnut will be manufactured, the com- 


Pany having bought over 1,000,000 feet of logs. 





The Boyd-Mehler Lumber Company, of Louisville, has been 
awarded a contract fur twenty-five cars of 12-inch white oak 
timbers for delivery at Dam No. 39 on the Ohio River at 
Carrollton, Ky. The contract was awarded from the United 
States engineer's oflice at Cincinnati. The company bas just 
completed delivering twenty cars of the same kind of mate- 
rial at the Louisville & Portland Canal for use in making 
wickets for river work. 

The Kentucky Veneer Works, of Louisville, has taken up 
the manufacture of magnolia for crossbanding. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNncuBurG, VaA., Nov. 2.—Conditions on the lumber 
market in Lynchburg last week continued to show sta- 
bility both in demand and price, and as the weather 
becomes cooler dealers feel satisfied that the trade situation 
will hold its own for some time yet. A number of sales have 
been reported at an advance in prices. 

The demand for southern yellow pine has been very active, 
showing a decided improvement. ‘The business, however, is 
“spotty,” covering special items of which there is a shortage 
of stocks, and it is a condition that will not permanently hold 
up values nor continue in volume beyond the period that the 
northern States enjoy the present open weather. 

Hardwoods are strong in demand and prices fairly good 
with every indication that this condition is a healthy one. 
Dealers do not believe that hardwoods will fall off in move- 
ment or value during the fall and winter months. 

North Carolina pine roofers are very active and stocks 
searce. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 1.—The lumber trade has been 
fairly active during the last week both in hardwoods and 
southern yellow pine. The volume of business is slowly 
increasing and the tone of the market is better all along the 
line. Prospects are brighter. 

In the hardwood trade there is a good demand from dealers 
for stock to take care of the building demand. ‘The pleasant 
weather which has prevailed has encouraged building and 
a number of building projects are on the way. Factories 
making furniture and vehicles are also buying hardwood 
stocks. Vrices are ruling firm all along the line. 

Southern yellow pine trade is also better and a stronger 
feeling has developed. Prices have advanced in certain items. 
The greater bulk of the demand comes from the retail trade. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a better demand for hardwoods, especially from the retail 
trade. Prices are firm and inclined to advance. Prospects 
are improving. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Nov. 3.—Business conditions in 
southwestern Indiana are better now than they have been 
at any time during the last year. Manufacturers here 
say that October was the best month for trade in many years. 
Practically all the large mills here are still being operated 
on full time and orders and inquiries have greatly increased 
during the last week or ten days. Logs are scarce, although 
there has been uo increase in prices. Quartered white oak is 
picking up and plain oak is also stiffening. Gum seems 
rather off while poplar is in better demand now than it has 
been for many months. Ash is better, while walnut is still 
in good demand. Trices hold up well and quartered white 
oak and ash are inclined to advance. 

John O. Tate, of Ashland, Ky., president of the Hoosier 
Refrigerator Company, was here a few days ago getting bids 
from local furniture manufacturers on three thousand refrig- 
erators to be made before spring. Mr. Tate is looking for a 
location for a factory and was favorably impressed with 
Evansville. 

Frank Lohoff, president of the Evansville Tool Works, says 
the company has enough business on hand now to justify it 
to run its plant on full time until next March. The com- 
pany_has recently received orders from South Africa, Russia 
and England. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Nov. 1—The Indianapolis Veneer 
Company plans to open up one of the largest tracts of 
virgin forest in the State, having paid $34,400 for 420 
acres of land along Turkey Run near Rockville, Ind. The 
forest was so dense that many nature lovers urged the State 
to buy the ground as a forest and game reserve. Lumbermen 
in this State have had their eyes on this timber for many 
years, but Josh Lusk, the owner, refused to sell. Lusk died 
some time ago and his administrator advertised the property 
for sale. Many bids were received but the local company 
offered the highest price. 

In the will of Joha Rhinesmith, an aged Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
lumberman who died a few days ago, $500 was left to each 
of three employees for their faithful services to the company. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Nov. 2.—The lumber industry in 
this section feels the stimulating effects of the general 
improvement in business. Lumber prices are advancing 
and conditions are very rapidly improving. A better demand 
is reported and withal conditions are said to be more favora- 
ble than for a long time, with excellent prospects for 
winter trade. ‘There is still much activity in manufacturing 
and it is expected that all the mills that can profitably do so 
will run through the winter. With further increase in prices 
and improvement of the trade situation, new mills are ex- 
pected to be put in operation. 

Most mills in this section that are now idle will have a 
large log supply when they start operations. Some of the 
manufacturers have taken advantage of the dullness in trade 
and the fact that the mills were idle to stock several millior 
feet of logs for the time when trade conditions would justity 
starting the mills. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 3.—Although another slight 
decline in walnut oceupied a prominent place in the 
loeal hardwood market last week, and one or two addi- 
tional concerns announced that they had called in their 
buyers for this particular stock, a steady supply of inquiries 
and orders served to stimulate the market to such an extent 
that no reaction has been noted. The general impression 
prevails that from now on walnut will oceupy for the most 
part a speculative situation and the flurry which the huge 
demand for gun stock material occasioned has for the most 
part diminished. 

In addition to the large order received from the local 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway shops, a liberal 
share of which went into the local market, local operators 
report that the railroads at present are becoming so active 
in the market that they have become a big factor. As for 
that matter, it is claimed that a steady resumption of buying 
has been noted in all consuming factories, implement and 
vehicle manufacturers being quite active. 

Retail dealers report that their business is booming. Oak 
continues to enjoy the heaviest movement. 
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A trade name 
to endure as 
has our 


“Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine” 


must have back 
of it a product 
possessed of 
more than ordi- 
nary merit. 


To the experi- 
enced eye of 
the lumberman 
whoappreciates 
the importance 
of good timber, 
we present this 
photo of our 
timber without 
comment. 





We want you to 
acquaint yourself 
with our facilities 
and organization 
and to give us an 
opportunity of 
proving to you that 
supply you 
with a quality of yard 
stock that will 


Throughout our 
operations quality 
is given first con- 
sideration. We 
have spared no ef- 
fort to maintain 
the highest efficiency, 
and as a result of this 
watchfulness we are 
privileged to count 
among our steady cus- 


we can 


meet 


tomers hundreds of the the requirements of 
best dealers along the your trade in every 
coast. way. 





Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Small Investment Nets 
Big Profits 


Right now is the 
best time of the 
year for you retail 
lumbermen to es- 
tablish an unus- 
ually profitable line in connection with your business. 
Your farmer friends have got the money in their 
pockets to buy outright a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


once you show them how it will save them money. Put 
one in your yard and then offer to grind their corn, 
rye, buckwheat and oats on shares, just to show them 
the superiority of the Monarchoverother mills. Beside the profit on 
the grinding, you will occasionally sell a mill outright as our agent, 
at another profit. Let us tell you more about these mills. 





Write today for Catalog. 





P Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. Pa. 7 








Another Line 
For Retailers 


who are located in farming districts—and 
legitimate too for lumber dealers—is that of 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Made from shavings and sawdust—baled. 
Approved by Government Inspectors. 


Write for information. 





Shavings & Sawdust Co., Gitcaco 1” 
be 








ITS NOT TOO LATE 
TO ORDER 


Xmas Souvenirs 


—WE MAKE— 
Pocket Knives, Letter Openers, Paper 
Weights, Pocket Lumber and Coal 
Scales, Knife Sharpeners, Tape Measures, Etc., Etc, Etc.. 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. 


Manufacturers Advertising Specialties. 


145-155 W. 22nd St., - - CHICAGO 














Every Carpenter, Millwright, Architect & Contractor 


who has occasion to take inside measurements of doors, windows, boilers, 
furnaces, etc., should have a 


MASTER SLIDE RULE 






Made in lengths 2’ to 8” 
Its Interlocking Device makes it absolutely fool proof and prevents errors. 


cannot be extended or cl except in consecutive order. Send for cir- 
cular. Price 15c. per lineal foot in U. S. A. postpaid. 


DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J.-E. 42d. St., New York City 

















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 

brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,900 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


$ $’s 
Worth 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 3.—Last week developed a 
real boom in the lumber business. Prices are going up 
by leaps and bounds; some items are practically out of 
the market and the more cautious wholesalers are taking 
orders with a string to them. ‘There has certainly been a 
large increase in consumption, and with certain items be- 
coming scarce yard men fear that they may be caught and 
are stocking up heavily. These conditions apply most di- 
rectly to southern yellow and North Carolina pine. Buying 
is most heavy in this sudden spurt among the city yards, 
but the business of the country yards keeps up a steady and 
encouraging pace. Railroad buying is active and much lum- 
ber is being consumed ia public and semipublic developments 
to take care of increased general business, such as piers, 
warehouses, terminal facilities etc. 

General business is lively. Manufacturers are reported as 
being very busy in most lines, jobbers are doing well and 
retail business is gaining in volume and snap. Financial 
conditions are favorable to development, with money plenti- 
ful and reasonably easy to get. 

The hardwoods have stayed fairly steady, as they had not 
reached the low levels that the other woods had, but what 
changes there have been have been upward. Poplar and 
gum show further strengthening. Plain and quartered oak, 
maple, birch, beech, ash, basswood and chestnut are all in 
good demand, at firm prices. Hardwood floorings of all kinds 
are reported active and strong by most dealers. Furniture 
manufacturers are buying well and are generally busy. Car 
and boat building are active. Price concessions are being 
withdrawn on mahogany and the fancy woods and a real 
rise of prices is looked for soon. White pine is in good 
demand and prices are firm, with some advances reported in 
the lower grades. Spruce is still very firm in price, and 
active. Hemlock is scarce, and will probably respond to the 
rise in North Carolina pine by an increase in the base price, 
although it has not taken effect yet, except on special stuff. 
Cypress is in good demand and while prices had recovered 
fairly well some dealers are quoting higher in the last ten 
days. Cypress shingles are active and strong, and cedar 
shingles are holding their own. Southern yellow pine prices 
are soaring, in all grades and sizes, but the increases are 
greatest in the lower grades. It is generally believed that 
this will be permanent, while the big jumps in North Caro- 
lina roofers, box and sizes will be more temporary. North 
Carolina box and roofers are very erratic, 8-inch roofers 
being almost unobtainable at any price for quick delivery, 
while some mills are so far oversold that they will not take 
an order and have withdrawn all quotations. Lath are in 
good demand, at firm prices, in all sizes and woods. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 2.—One of the strong features 
in the Pittsburgh lumber trade last week was the sharp 
price advance and scarcity of pit posts and mine rails. 
Both of these materials have been growing scarcer and have 
advanced until there is considerable hustling among con- 
sumers for all they can get. As a matter of fact the coal 
mining and coke fields are under the highest pressure they 
have been for two years. It is almost impossible to get out 
coal tonnage or coke production equal to the demand. This 
is of course directly affecting mine materials. 

Upsetting calculations among consumers, southern yellow 
pine advances have been acting radically and with the steady 
gain, yards and other consumers of pine have been crowding 
mills with orders until many reports are at hand of mills 
being sold to capacity for from sixty to ninety days. Rail- 
roads take large quantities of lumber and exert an influence 
on the situation also. 

Iron and steel, glass, and pottery industries are pressing 
hard and fast on old records for volume of production. This 
has made labor scarce in many sections of the Pittsburgh 
district. Lumbermen report, too, a shortage of cars in many 
sections and a slower movement of shipments from mills. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports a decided improve- 
ment in trade conditions, with better prices than have pre- 
vailed for some time. 

The Acorn Lumber Company this week removed from its 
offices on the fourteenth floor of the Oliver Building to 939 
Oliver Building. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Nov. 2.—As a rule figures are uninterest- 
ing, but when they reflect the improvement in the Metro- 
politan building situation, as shown last week, they 
count for a great deal. These figures show that seven permits 
were filed in Manhattan costing $806,500, as against three 
permits and $362,000 for the corresponding week of 1914. 
In the Bronx thirteen permits were filed costing $569,700, 
as compared with eight permits and $258,825; in Queens 161 
permits were filed costing $589,900, as compared with eighty 
permits and $253,342; in Richmond no permits were filed 
the last week of October, 1914, whereas last week there were 
eighteen permits filed costing $34,225. It is in Brooklyn 
where the heavy gains are being made; 148 permits were 
filed costing $1,096,800, as compared with eighty-nine per- 
mits and $462,000 for the corresponding week of last year. 

A prominent real estate authority states that last week’s 
developments give every indication that distributers of all 
kinds of building materials will be called upon for heavy 
supplies and are being advised to make their plans and esti- 
mates accordingly, giving ample time to contractors to insure 
delivery, to make allowances for higher prices for the first 
and second quarters of next year. In the larger field much is 
expected to develop from the new 200-acre industrial devel- 
opment of the Bronx Terminal Corporation at Hunt’s Point, 
where several million dollars are being devoted to make this 
one of the most efficient industrial and shipping terminals in 
the world. 

One of the most optimistic hardwood men to pass through 
this market is T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company, Louisville, Ky., which ships large quantities of 
hardwood all through the eastern markets. Mr. Brown states 
that the piano and furniture manufacturing trades have 
picked up remarkably the last few months and that trade is 
at least twice as good as it was when he was here on his 
last visit. This opinion is also borne out by other whole- 
salers catering to the needs of this market, who have made 
a careful study of business actually under way. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The lake lumber trade is not 
running as strong at present as a few weeks ago, but 
the volume of business for the season is ahead of that 
of a year ago. The wholesale yards are generally carrying a 
good-sized amount of stock and assortments will be up to 
normal here this winter. For the last week the receipts 
were 1,655,000 feet. The steamer F. R. Buell brought 955,000 
feet of hemlock for H. M. McNeil & Bro. The steamer J. W. 
Stephenson had 700,000 feet of hemlock and 1,000,000 lath 
for Montgomery Bros. & Co. Receipts of shingles by lake 
for the week were 12,278,000. The fleet of Graves, Manbert, 
George & Co. is now at Georgian Bay loading white pine and 
will be here in a week or ten days on what may be the last 
trip of this season. 


. was vice president of White, Gratwick & Mitchell. 


Building continues on a good scale here and is ahead of g 
year ago. The permits for last week numbered ninety-five, 
with thirty-three frame dwellings. The total cost of permits 
was $172,700. 

Not only have the two candidates for councilman, Arthur 
W. Kreinheder and Knowlton Mixer, spent much time iu pre- 
election campaigns during the past two or three weeks, but a 
good many of the other prominent lumbermen have given up 
much time to political campaigning for the candidates. 

W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company’s mill at Bogalusa, La., and also mayor 
of that city, last week visited his brothers, Fred 4M, 
and Frank T. Sullivan. He stated that a good improvement 
had lately taken place in the demand for yellow pine and 
that prices were much more satisfactory. The mill has 
orders for a large quantity of stock at present and good busi- 
ness is expected for some time. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 2.—An unusually hot political 
campaign with woman suffrage the leading issue closed 
with election day today, and tomorrow it will be possible 
for the lumber trade to get down to real hustling for business 
again. 

Another disturbing factor of business the last few days 
has been a strike of freight handlers on the Boston & Maine, 
Boston & Albany and the New Yerk, New Haven & Hartford 
railroads, which has resulted in more or less congestion of 
nina amalaaaaaaal and delays of receipts and deliveries of 
umber. 

Labor troubles have been a disturbing factor in a number 
of the New England industries lately, especially in those 
activities engaged in the manufacture of war supplies for 
the British allies. ‘There also have been numerous fires, sey- 
eral of a very suspicious nature. The plant of the Daley 
Bleachery & Dye Works at Assonet, Mass., which has been 
running day and night on war orders since July, was one of 
the recent conflagrations believed to have been of incendiary 
origin. It is understood that the plant will be rebuilt at 
once and that the heavy mill type of construction will be 
specified, requiring southern pine longleaf. 

There is considerable interest here among the hardwood 
men in a report from the Arkansas producing districts that 
the Russian Government has placed an order there for 
30,000,000 feet of red oak. Whether this big order will have 
any e“‘ect on prices is the subject of speculation. Another 
story that interests the trade is that of the organization of 
a steamship line by lumber firms aggregating $5,000,000 
capital to carry lumber from southern ports to Europe. It 
is not thought that this will have much if any effect on the 
trade carried on by export firms in this city dealing in 
southern yellow pine, as this wood is such a small item in 
the aggregate of their lumber shipments. 

he A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, of Springfield, 
Mass., has been making quite a hit at the recent fairs with 
its exhibition of Pacific coast lumber. At both the Danbury 
and Poughkeepsie fairs this lumber exhibit was given a 
prominent place and aroused much interest among thousands 
of visitors, including lumber dealers, building contractors, 
architects etc. The handsome finish displayed by the speci- 
mens of Douglas fir was the subject of much favorable com- 
ment. First prize was awarded to the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation for its exhibit at the fairs mentioned. 

Norman James, of Catonsville, Maryland, president of the 
N. W. James Lumber Company and fiancé of Miss Isabelle 
L. Hagner, the social secretary of the White House at Wash- 
ington, has arrived at Exeter College near here after a hur- 
ried trip from the national capital to care for his son, 
Charles Magill James, who has been stricken with typhoid 
fever. Mr. James was notified by telegraph last Saturday 
of his son's illness. 

The B. L. Tim Lumber Company removed today to its 
new quarters in 300 to 310 Border Street, East Boston. This 
large retail lumber yard has been located for several years 
in 516 Albany Street, where it has done one of the most 
successful and extensive retail lumber businesses in_ the 
metropolitan district. The president of the company is B. L. 
Tim and Siegfried Hirsch is the treasurer. They deal in 
longleaf southern pine and carry a large stock of dimension 
sizes. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNnawanpa, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The heavy lake 
receipts during the latter part of October brought the 
total for the month up to nearly 34,000,000 feet. For 
the corresponding period of last season the receipts by vessel 
were approximately 8,000,000 feet less. The report of the 
local customs office also shows that 201,750 pieces of lath, 
32,270 cedar posts and 6,743 tons of wood pulp were unl- 
loaded here. 

October was marked by the biggest shipments of lumber 
from the Tonawandas over the Erie Canal of the season, a 
total of 8,325,000 feet being forwarded. While the amount 
of stock forwarded is the largest of the season, it falls several 
million feet short of the corresponding month of last fall. 

Guy White, identified with the White, Frost & White and 
the firm’s successor, White, Gratwick & Mitchell, for many 
years, severed his connection with the latter firm Saturday 
and joined the forces of the Herschell-Spillman Company, of 
North Tonawanda, of which he is a stockholder. a 

e Ww 
be succeeded by William Weinheimer, who has been acting 
as the concern’s New York agent for the last year. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 1.—One thing standing out prom)- 
nently in the lumber trade today is the fact that condi- 
tions are better and that price advances are being main- 
tained. ‘There is a generally better tone to the market and 
while the price advance affected the volume of business to 
some extent yet it is a fact that dealers find themselves out 
of many stocks and must buy in order to meet the require- 
ments. The city demand generally is heavy but the country 
yards have been a little slow, though there has been marked 
improvement’ in the rural trade within the last ten days. 
Southern yellow pine advances are holding and it is the ge- 
eral opinion here that they will go still higher. 

Building in Toledo continues strong, the greater share of 
which is residence structure, although there has been a good 
deal of factory building here this season. 





TO RESUME OPERATION SHORTLY. 


IsLaAND Faas, Mz., Nov. 1.—It is expected that the 
sawmill plant of the Mattawamkeag Lumber Company 
here, which suffered a fire damage of $30,000 two weeks 
ago, will be ready to resume operation by the middle of 
this month. The mill was badly gutted, the machinery 
on the main floor suffering the most serious damage. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 2.—Although building opera- 
tions during October did not show quite as much activity 
as during September, when the building investment 
showed a gain of 145 percent, which brought Milwaukee up 
to sixth place among the cities of the country in regard to 
the amount of building done, the record for the month showed 
a satisfactory gain. During the month 3861 permits were 
issued for structures to cost $747,169 as compared with 281 
permits and an investment of $668,413 during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The favorable weather is en- 
couraging building all over Milwaukee County and the total 
investment in the county thus far is estimated at between 
$16,000,000 and $17,000,000. The Milwaukee building in- 
spector is confident that the total investment for the year 
will establish a new high record. General business shows 
steady improvement and people seem to have more confidence 
to go ahead with delayed building projects. 

Reports arriving from most sections of the State are that 
the greater portion of the corn crop matured fairly well 
befcre being touched by the frost, — the delay caused 
by the unfavorable weather earlier in the season. A bumper 
grain crop was harvested and is now being disposed of at 
high prices, so there seems to be plenty of prosperity about 
the State, with the result that work is: pushed on much de- 
layed building. Wholesalers are urging retailers to place 
their orders for lumber at present, while shipping facilities 
are fairly favorable. While nothing like a serious car short- 
age has developed as yet, the most of the supply of cars is 
being used for the big grain movement. 

The Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, has closed its saw- 
mill for the year after a successful run of about 20,000,000 
feet, including pine, spruce, hemlock and hardwood. The 
mill was operated on day and night shifts until August, when 
the night shift was taken off. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Nov. 1—The old Campbell & Cam- 
eron box factory at Oshkosh which was purchased by the 
Badger Lumber & Manufacturing Company last May has 
been enlarged and modernized and converted into a plant for 
manufacturing a varied assortment of wooden articles includ- 
ing flooring, interior finish, stain work, screens, moldings, 
windows etc., besides boxes and crates. The company is 
practically a new one. It is stated that the concern is 
already receiving a liberal patronage. 

The Indian mill at Neopit has received part of a $12,000,- 
000 order for lumber placed in this country by the British 
Government. This timber must all be hewed. ‘Thin slabs 
are sawed off the sides and then the hewing is done. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Nov. 2.—The sale of over 100,000,000 
feet of timber on the Bad River Reservation will be made 
on December 16, when the bids for the purchase of the 
timber will be opened. Forty percent of the above amount 
is hemlock, 25 percent is white and norway pine, and the 
remainder is basswood, birch, maple and other species. 

The Beyer-Morner Lumber Company, of Catawba, is 
branching out into another industry, its latest development 
being the construction and operation of a lath factory. The 
intention is to rush the work through as soon as possibie 
so a the plant may be in operation within the next two 
months. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, Wis., Nov. 2.—The Jacob Mortenson Lumber 
Company, of Wausau, has ceased operation at its sawmill 
after running night and day for ten months. Over 
15,000,000 feet of lumber was sawed. The mill will resume 
about January 1 and expects to establish a record run. 

The mill of the Northwestern Lumber Company, of Stan- 
ley, closed down last Saturday after a most successful sea- 
son's run and a cut of about 27,000,000 feet since January 7. 
oe are that the mill will remain closed about three 
months, 





NOTES FROM GREEN BAY. 


GREEN Bay, Wis., Nov. 2—The Abrams Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, with retail yards at Abrams and Cole- 
man, has decided to enlarge the scope of its business by 
establishing a retail lumber yard at Suring, Wis. A full line 
of building material will be carried at the new yard. Officers 
and stockholders of the company, all Green Bay men, are as 
follows: President, Enos Colburn; vice president, L. J. Pat- 
terson; secretary, John F. Kittenhofen; treasurer, C. I. 
Smith; directors: Joseph H. Tayler, George A. Richardson, 
Hi. H. Hendricksen, C. W. Lomas and Anton Metzler. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 3.—Building permits filed 
‘uring Oetober in Minneapolis made it the banner build- 
ing Oetober of the city’s history, with 603 permits of an 
estimated cost of $2,334,715, compared with 449 permits of a 
tovil cost of $1,064,570 for October, 1914. The total for ten 
months of 1915 is now $13,512,535, and the big total scored 
last year will surely be exceeded. 

, +he two sawmills of the Northland Pine Company closed 
down for the season last Friday. A large supply of logs for 
nest season has been put in storage pockets a few miles up 
the river, as the mills are amply supplied with lumber for 
their trade until next spring. The season was a favorable 
o5e as far as log supply was concerned, but demand has been 
‘rieted by the wet season and the competition of fir and 
Cuthern yellow pine mills. 
,,., nong the retail dealers visiting this market within the 
few days is 8. B. Billamy, Marshalitown, Iowa, who 
made the trip by automobile and reported excellent roads 
and good time made. 
, the R, C. Jefferson Lumber Company, of St. Paul, is build- 
ing warehouses and an office for a new branch yard in South 
St. Paul, which will open for business about December 1. 


- 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, Minn., Nov. 3.—Seven and one-quarter mil- 
lion feet of lumber was sold in this market last week, 
and what is more encouraging is the fact that negotiations 
the in progress for a large amount of norway lumber for de- 
‘very in 1916. Sales here last week included 5,000,000 feet 
of white pine, log run; 1,000,000 feet of spruce and 1,250,000 
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feet of norway. There is a pronounced improvement in the 
lumber business, and also in the timber business. The indi- 
cations are that. there will be a considerable quantity of 
lumber sold in the Duluth market for 1916 delivery, long 
before the opening of navigation next spring. There is 
enough lumber to keep the boats busy to the end of the sea- 
son, which will end about November 25. 

During October the Duluth building inspector issued 168 
permits for building construction, with an estimated value 
of $211,240. Since January 1 the department has issued a 
total of 1,557 permits, involving $2,331,492. 

There is improved demand for timber. Duluth men are 
interested in timber West and South as well as in the Lake 
Superior region. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 30.—The first marked im- 
provement in many months is reported here this week in 
the domestic lumber trade. Business is lively in the 
wholesale lumber offices, and even the most pessimistic now 
admit that the tide has turned in the domestic lumber trade. 
While some thought that the recent activity on the Coast was 
only a flurry due to the fall buying by the California yards, 
there are now strong indications that a general upward move- 
ment is under way. Orders from southern California and 
elsewhere, aggregating millions of feet, have been received 
here by firms having mills which are too busy to take ou 
more orders. Inquiries sent out to representatives of other 
mills in the North have, in some instances, been turned 
down, owing to inability to take on more business for prompt 
delivery. A short time ago these mills would have been 
glad to accept such orders. 

The price on domestic cargo shipments of fir lumber has 
been advanced to $10 base, delivered at San Francisco, and 
$10.50, South. This is an advance of one dollar over the 
prices prevailing three weeks ago. Cargoes of random, even, 
are being sold at an advance of from fifty cents to one dollar 
on former prices. 

Coastwise freights have been advanced to $3.50, San Fran- 
cisco, and $4, southern California ports, by several lumber 
shipping firms which have their own vessels, and there is a 
probability of freights going still higher during the winter, 
when rough weather will prevent steamers from making the 
usual number of trips per month. ‘There will, undoubtedly, 
be a necessity for advancing lumber prices to meet the in- 
crease in freights. 

The fact that the railroads are buying lumber more lib- 
erally is adding strength to the market. The Mexican trade 
is picking up, on the prospects of peace or a more stable 
government. Several cargoes of lumber will soon go to 
Mexico. Carranza has ordered 2,000,000 feet of redwood 
ties for the Government railroads. When conditions war- 
rant the general rebuilding of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
lines in Mexico, which have been damaged by the war, im- 
mense quantities of redwood lumber will be required there. 

While the retail lumber business has improved to some 
extent in this city, the local yards have not yet advanced 
prices, although on account of the rising market they will 
soon be forced to pay more for their stock. The export situ- 
ation has not improved materially, prices of fir at the mills 
now ranging from $7.50 to $8 base at the mill. Scarcity 
of deep sea tonnage is still limiting the production of fir and 
redwood clears for export, although there is a considerable 
demand from Australia and the United Kingdom. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was sixteen, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$82,000. This is considerably below the average for local 
building construction, exclusive of municipal and other pub- 
lic structures. 

The offshore freight market is very firm with a few new 
charters being made. ‘There is a very small supply of dis- 
engaged tonnage available for lumber cargoes and offshore 
freights are holding at the advanced rates. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be firm and steam 
schooners are busy with fall shipments from the North. Quo- 
tations. are $3.25 to $3.50, from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, and $3.75 to $4 to southern California 
ports. There is a strong prospect of the higher figures pre- 
vailing in future. ‘ 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, October 30, amounted to a total ef 
16,000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood, 
as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

Many mountain pine lumbermen have been in San Fran- 
cisco during the last week, some having stayed over from 
the forestry and logging meetings of last week. J. H. Queal, 
president of the McCloud River Lumber Co., and E. J. Car- 
penter, one of its directors, were out from their home in 
Minneapolis last week. FF’. O. McGavic, the company’s sales 
manager, was here on his way to McCloud, having returned 
from a five weeks’ trip to Chicago, New York and other 
eastern lumber centers, returning by the way of New Or- 
leans and Los Angeles. He comes back quite optimistic over 
the outlook for business and firmer prices, owing to the 
increased activity in all lines in the East and the market 
advance in southern pine. Louis Wuichet is out from Chi- 
cago, conferring with the California Sugar & White Pine 
Company, which he represents. Willis Walker, vice-presi- 
dent of the Red River Lumber Company, Westwood, Cal., 
is also in the city. D. H. Steinmetz, manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Company, Sonora, Cal. 

Among the lumbermen who recently visited this city were 
the following: J. Brix, Knappton Mills, Astoria, Ore. ; 
W. B. Dearborn, Loomis Lumber Company, Loomis, Cal.; 
Fred J. Moore, Northern Redwood Lumber Company, Korbel, 
Cal, Tas Samuelson, Calumet, Okla.; W. H. Klingenberg, 

Madera, Cal.; D. E. Stewart, Knappa, Ore.; I. L. Ott, Con- 
solidated Lumber Company, Long Beach, Cal.; J. F. Small- 
wood, Austin Lumber Company, San Bernardino, Cal. 




















INCENDIARIES MENACE CALIFORNIA TIMBER. 


San FrRANcisco, Cau., Oct. 30.—A wave of incendiar- 
ism has terrorized mill men and timber owners in vari- 
ous parts of California lately. Some persons are dis- 
posed to attribute the burning of timber to I. W. W. 
agitation. Incendiaries are said to have been responsible 
for nearly a score of fires at Pino Grande, and in the 
Mount Aukun District, within the last week. From eight 
to ten fires were set in the timber district surrounding 
Placerville, on the properties of the C. D. Danaher Pine 
Company, which owns big lumber mills at Pino Grande. 
The fires were set, practically, at the same time, and a 
force of fighters was kept hard at work keeping the 
flames under control, the territory endangered extending 
over miles. 

Sixteen attempts have been made during the last 
week to burn the Red River Lumber Company’s extensive 
lumber yards at Westwood. Rolls of waste and phos- 
phorus were hidden in the lumber piles, but in most cases 
these were discovered by guards who have been employed 
to protect the company’s plant. On Friday night a fire 
broke out, but it was extinguished before any damage 
was done. 
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grade timber shown herewith 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C, 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





CAMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Preparedness— 
is half the battle. 


Anticipate your present or future needs and 
give us a chance to submit prices. 


White and Norway Pine, 
Hemlock, Tamarack, 


White Cedar Shingles and Posts, 
Baled Shavings. 


Shipments via C. & N. W. or C. M. & St. P. Ry’s. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN 


NS 4 























. e From IDAHO 
\ \ ite Ine Of the ““Maraschino” Variety 
Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ““Maraschino” variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the No. 
2 Barn runs 50% No, 1 Barn. . 
Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me”? 


= AC. Busner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The Transfer SFFR Rau. 
Lumber &ShingleCo. |IVOAMa 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. ff | 6 = CLEAR 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING | SHE TRANSH¢a ceases a smmca 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears age souawans 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No dap, paraiieledges 


—_ 
WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 














Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Late Fall Trade More Than Usually Encouraging— 
Indications Are of Marked Activity in the Early 
Spring. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—As is usual at this time of 
year the volume of business coming to Pacific coast lum- 
ber manutacturers is light. However, the season is en- 
tered this year with a much more greatly reduced output 
among the mills and smalier stocks in general in the yards. 
There is also much more encouragement tor the hope of early 
resumption of business than is usually found at this time. 
Manutacturers do not look for much business from tue coun- 
try yards during November and possibly the first part of 
December. Most business comug from yards is for rush 
shipment and tue orders come by wire. 

‘Tne exceptionally favorable reports trom other sections and 
particularly from the South, which manufactures the princi- 
pal competing wood, lead Muanuiacturers here to contem- 
plate the future with complacency. Most manufacturers ex- 
pect to maintain the present price level and, during the in 
between seasun, replenish the stocks in their yards. At the 
moutuly meeting of the Wasnington branch of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held here this 
week, it was the avowed purpose of practically every manu- 
facturer present to carry out such pians. Un November 26 
the association plans to have a large mass meeting of all 
Pacific coast manufacturers and at that time all available 
information as to market reports will be discussed, and 
with such information at hand the manufacturers will be in 
a position to plan their business during December. 

in the consuming territory that 1s largely supplied by 
the fir manufacturers untavorable weather conditions greatly 
delayed the uarvesting and moving of the crops and has un- 
douvtedly put off mucua of the building operations until spring. 
As this territory has been exceptionally prosperous during 
the last two seasous indications ure tuat tuere will be early 
and heavy spring buying. ‘There is a much better feeling 
among lumbermen than there has been at any other time for 
more than a year. 

Local lumbermen were shocked to learn of the serious in- 
juries sustained by Ralph D. Brown, Seattle representative 
of the Brown Bros. Lumber Company, of Khinelander, Wis. 
Friday morning, October 29, Mr. brown, while driving a five- 
Passenger automobile in tue southern part of the city, lost 
control of the car when it skidded on the wet pavement and 
the machine was hurled into a telephone pole. The automo- 
bile was completely wrecked, and the occupants, two otuer 
men and two women, were turown out into the street. Mr. 
Brown was the only one seriously injured and it is feared 
that his skull is fractured. He was taken at once to tne 
City Hospital and twenty-four hours after the accident had 
not regained consciousness. 4 x 

The extension of the Puget Sound & Cascade Railway Com- 
pany of its line west from Clear Lake to Mount Vernon will 
probably be consummated witunin the next few mouths, ac- 
cording to a statement by B. R. Lewis, president of the com- 
pany. The extension of this road will give the Clear Lake 
Lumber Company, of Clear Lake, additional rail outlet for 
its products and an outlet to the Sound by the way of the 
Skagit River for its logs. entigh 

Tue Superior Lumber Company, this city, has moved from 
offices in the White Building to larger aad better arranged 
quarters at 627-30 Heary Building. The Superior Lumber 
Company is a wholesale concern owned by the same interests 
as the Crab Creek Lumber Company, which operates a line of 
yards in eastern Washington, ‘The two companies have offices 
together with C. H, Ditewig in charge of the wholesale com- 
pany and 1. Rovig in charge of the retail yards. ; 

branklin H. Smith, formerly in the employ of the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN and now commercial agent of the Department of 

Commerce of the United States, was a visitor in Seattle this 

week. Mr. Smith has just returned from a trip of several 

months to Australia, Japan, China and other points in the 

Orient, where he investigated the possibilities of extending 

the export lumber trade of the United States. 

The H. B. Waite Lumber Company, of Minneapolis and 
Seattle, has moved from 1139-40 Henry Building to larger 
quarters at 1117-8 White Building. 

W. Ernest Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Company, Mis- 
soula, Mont., was a Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Polleys 
speaks highly of business conditions in Montana. Practically 
the entire State is experiencing a period of prosperity. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 30.—Demand for fir lumber is 
excellent for this season of the year, say local manufac- 
turers. The volume of new business is not quite so heavy 
as it was a couple of weeks ago, but there are yet orders on 
the books and some inquiries constantly coming in, and prices 
are reported holding. 

Business generally is picking up. Crops are enormous and 
the movement of lumber from the Pacific Northwest is 6 to 8 
percent higher now than last year. The farmers are buying 
more freely of lumber than for some time so that much of 
the lumber from the Northwest is going into the agricultural 
districts. 

Judge R. 8S. Lovett, chairman of the board of directors 

of the Union Pacific system, who was in Tacoma this week 
on a tour of inspection of the western lines, asserts business 
conditions are improving all through the Kast and believes 
that the railroads will soon be in the market for considerable 
quantities of lumber. “If business continues to improve we 
will certainly be in the market again soon,” he said. All the 
roads need lumber and are only prevented from buying by the 
necessity that has existed for cutting expenses to the mini- 
mum. 
Walter McQuarrie, resident representative of the American 
Trading Company, large fir lumber exporter, has returned to 
Tacoma after a few weeks in California on business. Tonnage, 
Mr. McQuarrie says, is scarce and well taken up. The com- 
pany has three large schooners under charter to load at 
Tacoma for Australia soon. 

The Puget Sound Commercial compony, has chartered the 
old bark W. B. Flint, an Alaska cannery ship, at private terms 
to take a cargo of lumber from Port Ludlow to Australia. 
The vessel is now docking and cleaning. She will load about 
700,000 feet. Another old cannery ship, the Star of Holland, 
was lately chartered by Pope & Talbot at private terms to 
load for Port Pirie. 

he St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company this week put a 
special a shipment of 130,000 feet aboard the steamer 
Elihu Thomson for Alaska. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 30.—Announcement was 
made this week by B. R. Lewis, president of the Puget 
Sound & Cascade Railway Company, that if exorbitant 
prices are not demanded for right-of-way his company will 
shortly begin the construction of an additional seven miles 
from Clear Lake to Mount Vernon and complete it in time 
to begin a eo service by May 1, 1916. It also plans the 
construction of three miles more at its eastern end. With 
the completion of the proposed ten miles the system will be 
22 miles long, with Mount Vernon as its western terminus. 
As planned the road would run along the Skagit valley and 





into one of the finest timber belts in Washington. It has 
been estimated that more standing timber exists along the 
upper Skagit than along any other stream emptying into 
Puget Sound. In that part of the valley it is estimated 
that there are 12,000,000,0U0 feet. All this timber wil! be 
within easy reach under the company’s plans, 

Conditions are getting better in the foreign cargo busi- 
ness. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills report that in 
December a steamer and a schooner will berth at their docks, 
the first to load 1,500,000 feet for the United Kingdom and 
the second 1,000,000 feet for Australia. This will make 
the third cargo that will be loaded for Australia on Belling- 
ham Bay in recent weeks. The E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany has chartered two sailing vessels, which are due to ar- 
rive in December, to load 1,800,000 for offshore ports. The 
only coastwise business of this week has been done by the 
last named concern, which put about 900,000 feet aboard 
the steam schooner Olympic for San Pedro. 

The rail trade shows some improvement owing to reported 
betterment in weather conditions in the middle West, per- 
mitting a resumption of harvesting. Retail dealers of that 
section writing to local wholesalers state that the rains were 
chiefly responsible for a slump in buying. While October has 
not altogether met expectations, partly on this account, hopes 
are ee among local millmen for a fair trade in No- 
vember. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WAsH., Nov. 1.—That there will be the great- 
est demand for lumber in the history of the Pacific 
Northwest at the close of the European war was the 
prediction of Edward F. Trefz, field secretary of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in an address before the Ever- 
ett Commercial Club. The destruction of forests and property 
in Europe and the desire to rebuild as rapidly as possible 
will tax the capacity of mills of the United States, he 
asserted. 

Some foreign loading is in progress here, the steamer 
Neustra Padre arriving to take on 1,100,000 feet at the 
Crown company’s mill for Callao. The schooner Prosper 
arrived at the same mill to load 1,000,000 feet for Honolulu. 
The steamer General y Pesquiera cleared with 1,300,000 
loaded at the Weyerhaeuser mill for Australia and the 
schooner Nelson cleared with 1,000,000 feet of lumber loaded 
at the Canyon mill for the same country. 

The Clark-Nickerson and Weyerhaeuser mills recently filled 
orders for Alaska business. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30.—E. B. Hazen, manager of 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Company and the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Company, returned today from San Francisco 
where he attended the lumbermen’s meetings. Other Portlanders 
who returned were E. T. Allen, of tue Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association; C. S. Chapman, of the Oregon 
Forest Fire Association, and C. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler 
Lumber Company, which operates in the Nehalem country and 
has offices here. Mr. Wheeler reports finding a keener interest 
in lumber in California than for some time. 

The sailing schooner Hugh Hoyan cleared here today with 
about 600,000 feet of lumber for Shanghai, China. The 
Japanese steamer Bankok Maru left here today for China, 
with about 3,000,000 feet of fir shipped by the China Import 
& Export Lumber Company. 

The Crossett-Western Lumber Company, with mills at 
Wauna, Ore., on the lower Columbia River, is one of the 
concerns that were greatly inconvenienced by the closing of 
the Panama Canal. The Crossett-Western Lumber Company 
has been operating two steamers in the transcanal service. 
The Tampico, which was in the Pacific ready to load cargo for 
the East coast, has been rechartered and is now loading flour 
for Valparaiso, The company's other steamer, the Hureka 
which was loaded with general cargo for the West coast, and 
was caught at the eastern entrance to the Canal, has been 
ordered to discharge her west-bound cargo at New Orleans, 
and will probably enter the Atlantic coastwise trade until 
the Canal is again open. The Crossett-Western company, 
which has a good stock of fir on hand, has just begun cut- 
ting on a eapnly of spruce logs and when this supply is 
exhausted will probably close down for December. 

F. A. Sullivan, president of Sullivan & Forbes (Inc.), this 
city, reports a good demand for shop lumber. Mr. Sullivan 
says there has been considerable volume of business coming 
in from the sash and door factories and that prices are higher 
on eastern Oregon pine and California white and sugar pine. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPoKANE, WasH., Nov. 1.—C. C. Koerner, auditor of 
the Union Trust and Savings Bank of Spokane, who has 
been representing the bank at Newport, Wash., in the 
Cesenien of the affairs of the Fidelity Lumber Company, for 
which the bank is receiver, was in Spokane on business this 
week. Mr. Koerner reports that satisfactory progress is being 
made in the liquidation of the company’s business. ‘We have 
kept the mill in operation and are employing sixty men,” he 
said. “We are working on contracts which will keep the mill 
busy until July 1. We are through sawing for this season, 
but the planing mill is being kept in operation. The receiver 
does not contemplate any logging operations this winter, as 
we are working with material on hand when the receiver was 
appointed.” 

The Ramey Lumber Company, of Nez Perce, Ida., has be- 
gun the construction of a building on the site of the former 
plant, which was destroyed by fire about two months ago. The 
building will be used for offices and storage rooms for the 
company. It is to be 50 by 140 feet. 

Orrin §. Good, a wholesale lumber dealer, and William P. 
Hopkins have sonepevened the Good-Hopkins Lumber Com- 
pany, having an authorized capital of $80,000. The company 
will conduct a general lumber brokerage business in Spokane. 

















FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 1—Demand is weak and 
prices continue low and unsatisfactory. The mills have 
but very little busiuess booked and are operating their 
shipping departments on reduced time. It is the general 
opinion that there will not be much improvement in market 
conditions during the remainder of the year. Indications are 
that the spring trade will be very good in all parts of the 
Dakotas and eastern Montana. The mills throughout the 
district will operate as long as weather conditions will per- 
mit, as the majority of them have sufficient logs for a full 
season’s run. Logging operations are well under way and 
the usual amount will be banked for next season’s cut, which 
will be approximately 175,000,000 feet. 

A sale of State lands was held in this city this week oy 
the register of State lands, and a total of 3,227 acres was 
disposed of. The total sales amounted to $40,212. ‘he 
highest price paid was $38 an acre. The average price was 
a trifle over $12 an acre. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. E. Williams, president of the W. E. Williams 
Company, Traverse City, Mich., was among the week’s 
out-of-town visitors in this market. 


C. G. Powell, of South Bend, Ind., vice president and 
general manager of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Com- 
pany, visited the trade in this territory this week. 


James R. Andrews, wholesaling lumber and cedar 
products, with headquarters at Escanaba, Mich., spent 
a day or two in Chicago this week on business. 


f. L. Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Com- 
pany, 2315 Elston Avenue, Chicago, left last Saturday 
for the South to visit southern mill points for about 
two weeks. 


Nelson A. Gladding, of Indianapolis, Ind., genera 
sales manager for E. C. Atkins & Co., was in Chicago 
on Thursday. He felt pleased with the business outlook 
for next year. 


R. §S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters 925 Lum- 
ber Exchange, Chicago, left Thursday on a hurried trip 
to Indianapolis, Ind. 


Walter A. Alexander, of the Alexander-Stewart Lumber 
Company, Wausau, Wis., accompanied by his son, 
spent several days in Chicago this week and naturaily 
Wausau is rather dull. 


The National Oak Flooring Company has moved from 
1357 to 1360 Conway Building, Chicago, telephone 
Franklin 3912, where it has more commodious quarters 
to take care of its increasing business. 


John Ettinger, of Fosterville, Wis., who represents the 
Vilas County Lumber Company, was a caller one day this 
week at Chicago lumber offices, looking after business 
and getting in touch with the local situation. 


Clarence H. Sherrill, of the Sherrill-King Mill & Lum- 
ber Company and the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Company, 
Paducah, Ky., has been spending a week in Chicago. He 
said that business conditions are gradually becoming 
better. 


R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, and president 
of the Bowie Lumber Company, with mill at Bowie, 
La., was in Chicago Thursday, looking after the asso- 
ciation’s affairs. 


W. E. Vogelsang, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sales man- 
ager of the Turtle Lake Lumber Company, called on his 
Chicago friends this week. He was in his usual cheer- 
ful and optimistic mood and reported enjoying a fair 
run of business. 


E. H. Mauk, who represents the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany of Houston at Cleveland, Ohio, spent a day in 
Chicago this week. He said things are looking up in 
the Ohio districts and indications pointed to a good 
business this fall and winter. 


H. E. Kline, president of the Louisville Veneer Mills, 
Louisville, Ky., spent a few days in Chicago this week. 
He reported that there is a little more life in the veneer 
business, but the situation still remains active one week 
followed by a dull period the next week. 


Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., accom- 
panied by his family, spent a day in Chicago this week 
and reported feeling somewhat encouraged over the 
commercial situation, due to the special demand for 
southern yellow pine and some of the other woods. 


Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, 3300 Center 
Avenue, and secretary of the Chicago Association of 
Commeree, returned a few days ago from his annual pil- 
grimage to his old home in Albion, Pa. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Brown and they also visited Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Brown said he found trade conditions much 
better and that he thought 1916 would be a real goo. 
year for the lumbermen. 


J. E. Dougherty, general manager of the British- 
America Mills & Timber Company (Ltd.) of Vancouver, 
B. ©., also Winnepeg, Man., was a Chicago visitor the 
latter part of last week. This company is a subsidiary 
corporation of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Dougherty said the lumber business in 
Canada is far from satisfactory and he came across the 
borler to look for business on this side. 


G. M. Dunean, president of the Duncan Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., passed through Chicago this week 
on his way home from an eastern trip. He was very 
much encouraged regarding prospects for Coast products. 
He said an abnormal demand for southern yellow pine 
has also erept into the various bill stuff and special 
Stock orders for the Coast. He stopped off here to 
conier with his representative in this district. 


W. C. Calhoun, of the Frost Veneer Seating Co. (Ltd.), 
Shevoygan, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week. He 
Teported a revival in some lines, but orders he said are 
not as plentiful as inquiries. However, his company is 
not anxious to sell stock at cut prices, for it believes 
that the new year will respond with a good demand 
and furniture and hardwood consuming trade will be 
eager for good stock at a reasonable price, which is all 
the company is asking. 

T. 0. Wood, of Cleburne, Tex., purchasing agent for 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad, was in Chicago 
during the last week, having come up from his Texas 
headquarters to attend the dinner and reception given 


in honor of the seventieth birthday of President E. P. 
Ripley of the Santa Fe road. Mr. Wood looks after 
purchases of lumber for that road in his territory and 
is a heavy buyer from the southwestern yellow pine 
mills. 


Fred J. Jeffris, president of the Manchester Saw 
Mills, with offices at 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, will leave this week for Arizona, where he will 
spend the winter. During his absence the Chicago 
offices of the Manchester Saw Mills will be closed— 
from November 1 until May 1, 1916—but all inquiries 
and business will receive the same prompt attention 
as heretofore, to be handled directly from the mill at 
Manchester, Ala., where the concern manufactures yel- 
low pine products. 


John H. Kirby, president, and B. F. Bonner, vice 
president and general manager, of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, Houston, Tex., were in Chicago last Saturday, 
in attendance at the dinner given to President E. P. 
Ripley, of the Santa Fe Railroad, and incidentally look- 
ing up the market situation from all angles. They re- 
ported a nice volume of orders and are operating on 
lines that will mean a continuation of the present de- 
mand. President Kirby said that if the lumber operations 
are intelligently handled and production carried on to 
take care of the supply without manufacturers being 
over entusiastic, it would mean that 1916 will show a 
continuation of the present conditions. 


Harry A. Prock, vice president of the Wyatt-Prock 
Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., was in Chicago 
this week and was an appreciated caller at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Prock’s concern is 
a new addition to the wholesale lumber fraternity at 
Philadelphia, having been recently organized for the 
purpose of doing a general wholesale lumber business. 
His company expects to deal largely in western pine 
and in northern woods, and his visit West at this time 
is for the purpose of making connections with manu- 
facturers. He reports an excellent outlook for busi- 
ness in the Philadelphia territory and is well pleased 
with the progress that has been made by his concern 
since its recent organization. 

William 8. Hofstra, of New York City, of Price 
Bros. & Co. (Ltd.), prominent lumber and paper man- 
ufacturers of Quebec, was in Chicago this week and 
paid the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an ap- 
preciated call. In addition to his large eastern in- 
terests Mr. Hofstra is connected with the Standard 
Export Lumber Company, one of the largest ex- 
porters of lumber and timber from southern ports, and 
he is also interested in the manufacture of paper 
from southern yellow pine at Moss Point, Miss. Mr. 
Hofstra has been spending a short time at French 
Lick Springs, Ind., and stopped in Chicago for a few 
days to look after business matters before returning 
home. He had a cheerful report to make of condi- 
tions both in the lumber and paper busimess and looks 
forward to a long season of business prosperity. 





TEXAS SENDS A VISITOR. 

Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., spent several days 
in Chicago this week conferring with Ray Weiss, man- 
ager of the Chicago branch. Mr. Kendall had a very 
encouraging report to make of conditions in the south- 





HARRY T. KENDALL, OF HOUSTON, TEX.; 
General Sales Manager Kirby Lumber Company. 


ern yellow pine trade, and said he looked for an early 
advance on all items on the left-hand side of the list, 
most of which had not been so active as those on the 
right-hand side. One feature that would help to bring 
this about is the active demand being experienced by 
the mills for car decking. He said that the railroads 
are buying extensively and there is a heavy demand 
for material for coastwise shipments to North Atlantic 
coast points with a heavy call for yard stock, all of 
which is helping materially to reduce stocks on hand 
at the mills. His company has reduced stocks on hand 
more than 20,000,000 feet this year and is holding down 
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A New san” 
American 
Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 





Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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California siz. Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 

Redwood, Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
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ANVFACTURERS 
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Western Office 


825-6 Henry Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 


General Office 


‘Quincy, Il. 











The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

. SIDING AND SHINGLES. 
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[PACIFIC COAST| 
PRODUCTION 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 












Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


POCATELLO, (R. C. Angell and 
E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Linnton, Ore. 


COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.! 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


‘Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 























== he West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 


_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


‘Best doast umber Go, 


ABERDEEN, 
WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
331 Lumber Exchange, - . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Flooring, 
‘FIR Ceiling, 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 
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CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1, 000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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production, some of its mills that were built and 
equipped for running on double shift and which have 
always run night and day now being held down to a 
day run only. Some of the miils in the Houston dis- 
trict, Mr. Kendall says, are experiencing a car shortage 
just now, but whether this is due to an actual shortage 
of cars or to the embargo on shipments out of Gal- 
veston that is holding several thousand loaded cars on 
tracks in that city he has not yet been able to de- 
termine. In company with E. H. Mauk, representative 
of the Kirby Lumber Company at Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. 
Kendall left Wednesday night for that city and from 
there will visit St. Louis and Kansas City en route 
home. 





CHANGE IN GRADING RULES PROVES SATIS- 
FACTORY. 


George Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, with 
offices in the Manhattan Building, Chicago, returned 
Thursday morning from a trip to New Orleans. While 
there Mr. Jones attended the meeting of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, which he said was 
well attended by representatives from New York State 
associations, Indiana associations, the Ohio association, 
the Southwestern association, the Michigan association 
and the Northwestern association. The object of the 
meeting was to revise the grading rules. Each item of 
rules was carefully checked and discussed as to how 
the present rules met the requirements of retailers, and 
wherever retail representatives felt that a change 
would be beneficial to the retailers a note was made of 
such a change. Monday afternoon the visitors visited 
the plant of the St. Bernard Cypress Company at New 
Orleans, where they took lumber that was graded 
under the old rules and regraded it according to the 
suggested changes in order to see how it worked out. 
The experiment was satisfactory, both to manufacturers 
and retailers, and the grading committee of the South- 
ern Cypress association is going to recommend at its 
semiannual meeting to be held at Jacksonville, Fla., 
November 17, that the association adopt the changes 
recommended at this conference in New Orleans. 

After the trip to the St. Bernard company’s mill the 
delegates held a session and again went over the pro- 
posed changes, and it was the unanimous opinion of all 
present that the suggested changes would prove most 
beneficial to the retailer in giving him grades that 
would meet the wants of his trade better than the old 
grades, and it would also prove beneficial to the manu- 
facturers by increasing the sale of cypress. 

Mr. Jones said the delegates were delightfully enter- 
tained by George E. Watson, secretary of the associa- 
tion, at a theater party and a banquet at the Galatoire. 
They were also given an automobile ride around New 
Orleans on Tuesday, stopping for luncheon at the New 
Orleans Country Club. 

Mr. Jones said this meeting marks a distinct advance 
in that it shows the cypress manufacturers realize it is 
essential to learn exactly what the ultimate consumers 
of cypress want. He said if other manufacturing asso- 
ciations would hold similar meetings and discuss grad- 
ing rules practically all reasons for complaint and dis- 
satisfaction would be eliminated. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL AUTOMOBILIST MAKES 
CHICAGO STOP. 


Mrs. H. J. Lutcher, the largest stockholder and an 
honorary director of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, of Orange, Tex., spent last Saturday and Sunday 
in Chicago on a transcontinental automobile tour that be- 
gan at Orange last June and will encircle the greater part 
of the United States before it is completed. Mrs. Lut- 
cher left Orange on June 7, her route taking her through 
Houston, Dallas, Amarillo and other points in Texas; 
Raton, N. M.; Denver, Colo.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Salt Lake, 
City, Utah; Boise, Ida.; Portland, Ore., and to Seattle, 
Wash. From Seattle her party embarked on a steamer for 
Alaska. On the return to Seattle the automobile journey 
was resumed, a tour of California and a visit to the fairs 
being next in order. From California, Mrs. Lutcher 
started across country to New York, with stops at Kan- 
sas City, Chicago and Buffalo en route. From New York 
she will motor down the Atlantic coast, thence to her 
home at Orange. Accompanying Mrs. Lutcher is her 
niece, Mrs. Ida Achenbach, of Orange, other members 
of the party having returned home direct from San Fran- 
cisco. 

When this tour is completed Mrs. Lutcher will have 
covered in her car on the trip more than 12,000 miles. 
To a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mrs. 
Lutcher said the trip had been a delightful one, that good 
weather had been encountered all the way and good roads 
as a rule. Her entourage has attracted considerable at- 
tention all along the route and of her stop at Kansas City 
the Kansas City Post said: 

A Texas “lumber queen” made Kansas City a mile post in 
one of her transcontinental auto tours yesterday. Mrs. H. J 
Lutcher, one of the wealthiest women in the Lone Star State, 
who has traveled the world over in the last six years, passed 
through Kansas City with her party on her fourth trip over- 
land from her home, Orange, Tex., to New York. 

And, although she is 75 years old, Mrs. Lutcher does not 
look to be over the half century mark. 

“Travel and being in the open will keep anybody young,” 
Mrs. Lutcher said, as she stepped into her car at the Hotel 

3altimore yesterday afternoon. And as the car sped away 
for Chillicothe, Mo., she waved goodbye to friends. 

Behind the car, which Mrs. Lutcher had built especially, 
went her service car. Wherever she goes a service car fol- 
lows, because she does not believe in littering her touring car 
with spades, shovels and block and tackle. 

Three brothers, Texans, have charge of Mrs. Lutcher’s tours. 
Herbert Fiedler has personal charge of mapping the routes 
and his two brothers, Albert and Eugene, drive the cars. 

For the last six years the Texas “lumber queen’’—she is the 
Lutcher part of the firm of Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company 
—has spent most of her time in tbe tonneau of a motor car. 
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She has gone from ocean to ocean four times and by motor 
all over Europe. 

Never is she at her home more than three months. 

“It must be a kind of wanderlust,” she said and smiied, 
“T like to be on the go and I like to see things. And the out- 
—- the best tonic and the most sure doctor one could 
wis 


Those with Mrs. Lutcher say no road is too rough, no 
weather too threatening for her to travel. When the rout is 
laid out and it’s time to go she orders the cars to start, rain 
or shine. If it is raining she dresses for the occasion, buttons 
up the rain flaps of the car and is off. 

Her special car was built by the Pierce-Arrow Comp:iy, 

One of the features are the mud drums on the wheels to kvép 
them from sinking in mud. Her service car is a special, ivo, 
carrying a big closed box as large as a modern auto truck. 
_ While Mrs, Lutcher spends much of her time in travel- 
ing, she does not lose interest in her home town and is 
active in philanthropic work. Several years ago, as a 
memorial to her late husband, Henry J. Lutcher, founder 
of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, she built a 
magnificent church at Orange at a cost of $300,000 and 
presented it to the Presbyterian congregation, of which 
she is an active member. Then she provided an endovw- 
ment sufficient to maintain the church, which is institu- 
tional and up-to-date in every particular. 

On her return to Orange from the present tour it is 
Mrs. Lutcher’s intention to build a hospital, for which 
a site has already been purchased and plans made. Be- 
ing a manufacturing town Orange has long felt the need 
of a hospital, the lack of which has made it necessary for 
its people to go to other cities for hospital service. 

Mrs. Lutcher and her companion, Mrs. Achenbach, 
were guests of the Congress Hotel while in Chieago and 
left Monday morning for Buffalo, the next important 
stop on their long journey. 





MAYOR ADDRESSES CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS. 


The first of a series of noonday meetings to be held 
in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago was the occasion on Thursday, November 4, of the 
largest gathering of lumbermen that has ever assembled 
at association headquarters for a meeting. More than 
150 lumbermen sat down to luncheon at 12:30 p. m. at 
the close of which President George J. Pope introduced 
the guest of honor and the speaker for the day—Hon. 
William Hale Thompson, mayor of Chicago. ‘‘Demo- 
cratic Bill Thompson, Chicago’s Republican Mayor,’’ as 
he was styled by ‘im enthusiastic auditor, was given an 
ovation when he arose in response to the introduction by 
Mr. Pope. The mayor spoke in highly complimentary 
terms of the lumbermen’s organization and said that in 
former days business men looked on their competitors 
with envy and suspicion and there was no such thing as 
a ‘‘get together’’ spirit. They did not have associations 
then but now the jumbermen go in for bigger things; 
they. sit beside their competitors in association meetings 
and all work together for the general good of the in- 
dustry realizing that what benefits one must benefit all 
and what benefits the industry as a whole must benefit 
each individual member thereof. He said he was a 
great believer in team work, without which no big things 
could be accomplished. In this connection he referred 
to the fact that he was captain of the o!d Chicago foot- 
ball team that won the world’s championship in 1896, 
and said this championship was won not because Bill 
Thompson was the captain nor because the greatest full- 
back in the history of the game was a member of that 
— but because of the splendid team work that wa» 

one. 

The mayor then referred to the question of Jaw en- 
forcement and said that he had determined that, regard- 
less of his personal views on any matter, the best and 
safest route was to obey and enforce the law, and it 
was this that had guided him in his actions since being 
elected mayor of Chicago. He believed that if a law was 
bad, it should be repealed rather than ignored or dis- 
obeyed. He thought the children in the public schools 
should be taught patriotism and reverence for the coun- 
try’s flag, and the basis of patriotism, he declared, is 
law enforcement. 

The mayor then briefly reviewed the recent building 
trades strike and strike of street car employees in Chi- 
cago, and told of his efforts to bring about a settlement 
of these strikes through the only equitable basis—that 
of arbitration. He deplored the fact that the splendid 
record that Chicago had made in this connection was 
being marred by the present garment workers’ strike, 
but called attention to the fact that this strike was not 
controlled by any local union affiliated with the Federa- 
tion of Labor but was in the hands of outside influences. 
He referred briefly to the recent visit to Chicago of the 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo and the representa- 
tions that had been made by business interests of Chi- 
cago with a view to securing adequate postoffice facili- 
ties. In this connection he said it was thought by some 
that when the lumber fleet that was formerly such an 
important part of Chicago business life was gone that 
the lumber industry would be gone, but he was glad 
to say that Chicago today is still the greatest lumber 
market in the world. : 

The mayor referred briefly to the splendid response his 
committee had received when they appealed to the busi- 
ness men of Chicago for funds to relieve the distress of 
survivors of the Eastland disaster, and pointed with 
pride to the fact that while often funds of that kind 
were administered at a cost of even as high as 60 percent 
for expenses, this fund of over $300,000 was distributed 
at a cost of less than one-seventh of one percent—a 
record that he believed would never be surpassed. ‘The 
mayor closed his talk with a brief reference to the 
efforts that are being made to secure for Chicago the 
national conventions of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties and expressed the belief that both would 
be secured for this city. 

When the applause that followed the mayor’s ad- 
dress had subsided Herman H. Hettler offered a motion 
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extending to the mayor a hearty vote of thanks for his 
»resence and his address to the lumbermen, which was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

F, L. Johnson, jr., then announced that the next in 
the series of noonday meetings at the clubrooms would 
be held on November 16, at which time Henry J. Riley, 
a lieutenant in the United States army, would address 
the lumbermen on the subject of ‘‘In and Out the 
Trenches in the European War.’’ 





NEW ADDITION DOUBLES PLANT CAPACITY. 


Owing to the ever increasing demand for their high 
class interior stairways, Quist & Becker, of Chicago, 
have just about completed a necessary addition to their 
factory, which is located at 443 West Fifty-eighth 
Street. The new building is a two-story brick structure, 
123 by 26 feet, costing over $8,000, and will be ready 
for occupancy the early part of December. This addi- 
tion is equipped with the latest and most practical 
machinery and labor-saving devices, and when the new 
installation begins operation the capacity of the plant 
will be practically doubled. 

Quist & Becker launched in business fifteen years 
ago, and the members, Adolph Quist and Richard W. 
Becker, are both experts in their line, having built up 
their industry through honorable dealing and efficient 
service. The business covers every feature of interior 
stairway work, including designing, building and in- 
stallation. They construct stairways from the simplest 
to the most elaborate at a cost in proportion to the 
kind and quality of material and architectural work 
required. 

These gentlemen now have one of the largest plants 
of the kind in Chicago, and because of their high class 
work and products at all times they hold their trade 
year after year and are constantly adding new names 
to the list of customers and friends. 





WEST COAST PROSPERITY PREDICTED. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 3.—William H. Boner, gen- 
eral manager of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, 
Everett, Wash., has been in this city for the last week 
conferring with various lumbermen, and will leave tomor- 
row for the Coast. When interviewed today, Mr. Boner 
said: 

“‘T am going back to the Coast in a very optimistic 
frame of mind. What I have seen here and in Chicago 
convinces me that the lumber business is improving. The 
southern yellow pine people are having no trouble to 
maintain their advance in prices, and that means our 
western mills will also be able to hold theirs up. The 
southern mills are surrendering some of the territory 





WILLIAM H. BONER, OF EVERETT, WASH. ; 
An Optimist as to Early Business Conditions. 


where they have been fighting for trade, and we will fall 
cir to it for the spring trade. 
‘‘T believe spring business will be excellent. In this 
ate the fall trade was light because of the late sea- 
1, but in Nebraska the lumbermen had a big business, 
’ large that it embarrassed dealers who were not expect- 
“ it. I expect to see conditions stronger on the Coast 
en I return. While our company’s export trade has 
ven light—amounting to about 200,000,000 feet in place 
- 600,000,000 feet in a normal season—our yard trade 
s made up for it. We have sold all our lumber and 
‘cre is very little now on the Coast. The trouble is, we 
ye been afraid of the trade we would not get tomor- 
‘vy. Recently I wired to buy 2,000,000 feet of logs for 
‘ter sawing and got a reply that logs were hard to get 
| prices had advanced 50 cents. From this I conclude 
‘it things are much better on the Pacific coast.’? 
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WASTE WOOD ENGINEERS UNITE. 


“. E,. Kinney and ©. A. Lunn recently announced the 
‘isolidation of their interests and the establishment of 
) joint office and laboratory under the firm name of 
IG rm Lunn, located at 175 Front Street, New 
rk, A 

‘he utilization of what was formerly wasted in the 
manufaeture of lumber is a question which is very prop- 
ery attracting much attention by lumbermen throughout 
tho United States. Messrs. Kinney and Lund say they 
have extended experience in various waste wood utiliza- 
“on industries, particularly in the construction and opera- 





tion of plants for the utilization of southern pine ‘‘light- 
wood’? and in the standardization of pine products. Both 
of these gentlemen are chemical engineers who have 
specialized on lumber products and byproducts. 
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LUMBER BUSINESS BEATS POLITICS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 3.—That the lumber business 
beats politics is the opinion of two who have had experi- 
ence in both lines, and have been successful politically, 
at that. They are Cecil VanSant, of Elliott County, Ky., 
who is retiring as assistant secretary of State or Ken- 
tucky, one of the most important of the minor offices at 
Frankfort, to return to his home in Elliott county and 
enter the lumber business, and his cousin, Guy F. Van 
Sant, who was formerly examiner in the insurance de- 
partment and is now succeeding him. Guy VanSant will 
hold the office only until January 1, when the adminis- 
tration goes out, and will then engage in the timber 
business in eastern Kentucky. Both men agree that the 
open air of the lumber business is much better than the 
fetid atmosphere of the political game. 





LUMBERMAN IS ELECTED COUNCILMAN. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Burrao, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Arthur W. Kreinheder, a 
prominent lumberman, was elected city councilman at 
the election held here yesterday, being high man and re- 
ceiving over 41,000 votes. Knowlton Mixer, another 
Buffalo lumberman of repute and also a candidate for 
the councilmanie chair, was defeated by a few hundred 
votes. 





—_— 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From October 26 to November 1, inclusive, fourteen 
vessels brought 5,054,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—512,000 feet 
—was carried by the steamer Arizona, from Boyne City, 
Mich. The next largest cargo—495,000 feet—was carried 
by the steamer 7. S. Christie, from Nahma, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

‘ October 26—Str. 7. S. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 478,000 
eet. 

October 28—Str. Louis Pahlow, Thessalon, Ont., 464,000 
feet; Sch. Delta, Thessalon, Ont., 395,000 feet. 

October 29—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
250,000 feet; Str. N. Js» Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 400,000 
feet. : 

October 30—Str. Tempest, Escanaba, Mich., 350,000 feet ; 
Str. Butcher Boy, Rapid River, Mich., 340,000 feet; Sch. 
D. L. Filer, Marinette, Wis., 350,000 feet. 

October 31—Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistique, Mich., 
—* feet; Sch. H. EH. Skeele, Thompson, Micn., 200,000 

eet. 

November 1—Str. 7. S. VUhristie, Nahma, Mich., 495,000 
feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, Houghton, Mich., 300,000; Str. 
W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 143,0C0 feet and from Rapid 
River, Mich., 77,000 feet; Str. Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 
512,000 feet. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Noy. 2.—Building value in Atlanta is 
good, but it is not yet back to normal. A steady in- 
crease, however, indicates that values will soon be above 
normal. Permits for October show an increase of 17 percent 
over the same month of last year. The month’s total was 
$252,251, against a total of $215,9S8 for October, 1914, a 
gain of $36,263. The value for 1915 stands a good chance 
of catching up with that of 1914, although to date it is 
$149,006 behind, a loss of about 3% percent. The 1915 
value to date is $4,048,503, against $4,197,509 for 1914. 

Lumber dealers report a large business in Georgia towns 
where cotton money is flowing into new enterprises, and 
pe generally is brisk. ‘Trade here is lively, and prices 
steady. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 1.—The prairie Provinces have 
been using much lumber during the last two weeks, with 
the result that there is a considerable improvement noticed 
in trade of the mills in western Canada. Conditions are much 
healthier and the general opinion is that the winter will be 
a good one so far as trade conditions are concerned. Prices 
have also become stronger and a better class of order is being 
placed. The shingle business is particularly active. 

_ The news of immense wheat crops being harvested is par- 
ticularly welcome to the mountain lumbermen, whose trade 
has been poor during the summer. Farther West the revival 
in the lumber trade which started in the summer as a result 
of large orders placed by the Admiralty and other British in- 
terests is well maintained. The tonnage problem, however, 
is still unsolved though considerable progress has been made 
in that direction. 

A. M. Stewart, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Fire Insurance Company, was badly injured by a train 
while driving his automobile over the Canadian Northern 
Railway crossing at one of the local sidings at Winnipeg. He 
was pitched out of his auto and was fortunate in alighting 
clear of the tracks. His auto was carried fully 100 feet 
along the tracks by the engine and was irreparably dam- 
aged. Mr. Stewart's condition is serious, but is not critical. 

















IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 30.—J. D. MacCormack, man- 
ager of the Canadian Western Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a trip to the prairie Provinces very opti- 
mistic regarding the outlook. The trip was made for business 
purposes and he visited all the large centers, and he reports 
that there can be no comparison with conditions of a year 
ago, the present being so much better. 

George Bury, second vice president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and manager of the western lines, arrived in Van- 
couver this week, and he, too, is very sanguine regarding the 
future. He said he placed an estimate of 240,000,000 bushels 
of grain for the crop, but points out that the Government 
estimate made since the harvest started is 300,000,000 
bushels. Mr. Bury suggests that lumbermen here should 
manufacture knock down granaries for the use of the farmers. 
He is quite sure that if they were made in six pieces and adver- 
= extensively throughout the West a large business could 

e done. 
The Western Pine Lumber Company, Grand Forks, which 





has been idle for some months, has received orders for sev- 


enty cars of lumber, to be delivered immediately. The mills 
of the Forest Mills of British Columbia, at Cascade, near 
Grand Forks, are also operating with about eighty men, and 
are making daily shipments. 

It appears, too, that better conditions are prevailing in the 
shingle industry. Demand is firmer all round, and while 
prices are perhaps no better things are more satisfactory, There 
has been a stiffening in the call for perfections, and the block- 
ing of the canal by slides is holding some of the large ship- 
ments of green shingles from here for the Atlantic coast. A 
demand is being made for all-rail shipments to tide them over. 
There is a better demand from the Canadian market, which 
uses XXX. Quotations of XXXX are firm at from $1.75 to 
$1.90 and perfections are priced at $2.15 to $2.20. It is 
estimated that about 80 or 85 percent of the total capacity of 
the mills is producing. 





PACIFIC COAST 











Pacific States Lumber Co. Mill. 
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- We Have It 3) (0,000 i. 
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You Get It 


Well manufactured. Well graded. With 
lengths carefully assorted—in straight cars 
or mixed with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 


sceeiceaiaaglllcian e 


When Wanted 


by sending orders to 
Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


BRANCH: 822 Tacoma Bldg., 


706 Lumber Exch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 


























WEST COAST 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, 
== Veneer Packages —— 


G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. . 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our hae CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


Specialty 





We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


is given a permanent place in 
furniture factories. Being adapt- 
able to natural finish, stain finish or 
enamel work it offers manufacturers a great 


variety of purposes and is always sure to 
please wherever used. 
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WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











a 
FH Chas R. McCormick & Co.) 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. ry, 











te San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 














is a 
St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


<4 CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 
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Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Fir, Spruce, 

Cedar and 

White Pine 

Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


& : 2 


CHAPIN'S READY RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber and 
saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send you 
sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Poles and Siding. 





















































BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Epes—The George I. Parrish Lumber Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $13,400; 
George I. Parrish, C. B. Parrish and George R. Parrish. 

GEORGIA. Alapaha—Berrien County Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; J. A. J. Henderson, John D 
Paulk and others. 

Rome—Southern Lumber & Box Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; W. L. Hume, J. B. Patton, 
M. A. Nevin Patton, Donald Hume and Charles Hume. 

INDIANA. South Bend—White River Lumber Co. (to 
wholesale and retail lumber), authorized capital $5,000; 
Charles G. Powell, Fred J. Roys and V. O. Woodruff. 

IOWA. Dubuque—T. J, Phillips Altar Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Henderson—Wyatt Co. (to manufacture 
builders’ supplies, paints, etc.), authorized capital $10,- 
000; McNary Wyatt, secretary and general manager; 
John J. Delker and Alfred G. Delker. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—W. H. Ames Lumber Co. 
authorized capital $50,000; Frank W. Tucker, president; 
W. H. Ames, treasurer and George M, Faulkner. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Plattner-Yale Manufacturing 
S80, Ping manufacture wind mills), authorized capital 

NEW YORK. New York—Joseph Szabo Co. (Inc.), (to 
deal in cabinet work, furniture, finished lumber, archi- 
tectural woodworking etc.), authorized capital $5,000; 
Joseph Szabo, Szerena Szabo and Gabriel Czinke. 

Rochester—New York & Dominion Corporation (to deal 
in lumber, pulpwood, real estate etc.), authorized capital 
$250,000; L. Laverne Horton, W. Arthur Lafler and Clar- 
ence A. Thorn. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Pembina—Pembina Grain & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital 20,000; H. L. McDougall, Grace 
D. McDougall and Frank C. Morris. 

Voss—Voss Grain & Lumber Co., authorized capital 
20,000; J. C. Sobolik, F. J. Karnik and Walter R. Reed. 

‘Winchester—Hamilton- King Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15.000; E. C. Hamilton, Deffie Hamilton, H. C. 
King, Homer King and Grace King. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Boice Sales Corporation (to 
manufacture and sell lumber), authorized capital $1,000; 
C. Boice. president; W. Morehead, secretary and 
treasurer and C. P. Bigger 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Burke-King Shingle Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000; 
L. H. Burke and E. E. King. 

Seattle—Trunkey Lumber Co., authorized onnteet $15,- 
000; Harry T. Trunkey, George Ladd Munn and S. M. 
Brackett. 

WISCONSIN. Milton Junction—Fifield-Halverson Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital 15,000; J. S. Fifield, J. A. 
Fifield and K. B. Halverson. 

Sturgeon Bay—Wisconsin Foiding Box Co., authorized 
capital $30,000; E. B, Olson, president. Folding berry 
boxes will be a specialty and it is expected that the 
company will have its plant in operation by January 1. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nanoose Bay—Nanoose Shingle 
Co., authorized capital $5,000. , 
Vancouver—Terry Logging Co., authorized capital 


$10,000 
BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARIZONA. Mesa—F. P. Drew should read F. P. Drew 
& Sons Co. 

ARKANSAS. Argenta-Little Rock—The Nowlin-Arka- 
delphia Lumber Co. has disposed of its interests to E. 
Cc. Nowlin and the business is now conducted as the 
Nowlin Lumber Co. : ’ 

Bald Knob—The Atwood Veneer Co. is out of business. 

CALIFORNIA. Garden Grove—The Roberts-Oliver 
Lumber Co. has sold out. 

COLORADO. Denver—The George Palmer Lumber 
Co. has removed its sales office to Des Moines, Iowa. 

Denver—The Plattner Implement Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Plattner-Yale Manufacturing Co. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The New Haven Pulp 
& Board Co. has increased its capital stock from $250,000 
to $500,000. 

GEORGIA. West Point—W. C. Batson has been suc- 
ceeded by the Batson-Cook Co. 

IDAHO. Caldwell-Greenleaf—The Binford Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., having headquarters at Boise. 

Caldwell-Notus—The Gates Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Gem State Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Pocatello. 

Wilder—The Platt-Binford Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Boise. 

ILLINOIS. Freeport—The firm of Dirksen & Towslee 
has dissolved, R. D. Dirksen buying the interest of F. 
H. Towslee. Mr. Dirksen will operate along the same 
lines as heretofore. 

Peoria—James T. Rogers & Co. are closing out. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Hipple & Davis have removed 
to Lake Village, Ark. 

IOWA. Dysart—The Dysart Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Townsend & Merrill Co., having head- 
quarters at Cedar Falls. 

Ewart—The Ewart Lumber & Grain Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Kearney Bros. 

Lisbon—S. A. Kurtz has sold his plant to the Stewart 
Lumber Co. 

Osceola—The McAuley Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
succeeded by J. W. Fleming. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The E. L. Hughes Co. has 
closed out its stock etc. to the W. B. Miller Co. 

MAINE. Auburn—The Hubbard Lumber Co. has re- 
moved to Lewiston. 

Augusta—Albee & Wadleigh are out of business. 

Lewiston—C, C. Wilson & Son are out of business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The John M. Diver Lumber Co. 
has removed its offices from 322 Hammond Building to 
Suite 404, Scherer Building, 27 East Grand River Avenue. 

MINNESOTA. Monterey—The_Goodridge-Call Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the F. H. Carpenter Lumber 
Co. having headquarters at Minneapolis; possession 
December 15. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—S. L. Dawson has been suc- 
ceeded by the Dawson Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Charles—John Pfaff has been succeeded 
by Julius J. Pfaff. 

NEBRASKA. Jamison—The G. F. Cady Lumber Co. 
is closing out. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Exeter—Carlisle & Lord have 
been succeeded by the Exeter Box Co. 











NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—The Gordon Lumber & 
Wrecking Co. has changed its name to the Gordon Lum- 
ber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Thomas O. Perry is now sole 
owner of the Bushwick Lumber Co. 

Freeport—The Lewis H. Ross Co. has been succeeded 
by C. Milton Foreman. 

Long Island City—The Lagana Co. has been succeeded 
by the Lagana-Christgau Co. 

New York—The Knickerbocker Box & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Forest Box & Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—The Standard Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. is out of business. 

Stackhouse—The Laurel River Logging Co. and the 
Madison County Railway Co. have moved their execu- 
a offices to 33 West Forty-second Street, New York 

ity. 

NORTH DAKOTA. _ Belfield-Bismarck-Braddock-Flash- 
er-Hazelton-Linton - McKenzie - Mott — The Goodridge- 
Call Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the F. H. Car- 
penter Lumber Co., having headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn.; possession December 15. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Howard K. Dickerson has dis- 
posed of his hardwood yards to the Stratemeyer Lumber 
Company. 

Cuyahoga Falls—The Steele Bros. Hardwood Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $10,000 .to $40,006. 
The officers now are T. A. Steele, president; 4 
Schnable, secretary; F. R. Steele, treasurer; T. A. Mur- 
phy and C McCuskey, directors. 

Garrettsville—Murwin & Horton have been succeeded 
y_ H. Murwin. 

Portsmouth—The River City Lumber Co. has dissolved 
as a corporation. 

Wellington—The Wellington Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. A. Moog Lumber Co 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—George A. Latta & 
Co. are out of business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Furman—The Furman Lumber 
Co. is now owned by Stone & Patrick, of McNeils. 

Union—The Lawrence Smith Lumber Co. has discon- 
tinued business. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Canastota-Freeman-Hurley-Irene- 
Lesterville-Scotland-Tripp-Viborg — The Goodridge-Call 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the F. H. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., having : raiaael at Minneapolis, Minn.; 
possession December 1 

Fort Pierre—The A Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Loevenhart & Co, are liq- 
uidating. 


TEXAS. Mansfield—Jay Grow has been succeeded by 
the Jay Grow Lumber Co. 

Mineral Wells—Certificate of dissolution has been filed 
by the Frost-Llewellyn Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. High Point—The High Point Mill Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $275,000. 

Seattle—The B & H Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Spokane—J. F. Sexton has bought the Washington 
Mill Co. and reorganized it to be known as the Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co. 

Spokane—The VWeiss-Irvine Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Charles A. Weiss. 

hy td VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—G. L. Dudley and G. 

Dudley jr. have taken over the interest of the W. 
Me stead Lumber Co. and have formed a company known 
as the Arrow ee Co. The officers are, George P, Mor- 
gan, president; G. L. Dudley, vice president; James Morris, 
secretary and peabuer and G L. Dudley jr. assistant 
secretary. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The Menasha-Neenah Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Red Granite—The Yahr-Koeser Lumber Co. has in- 
cre%sed its capital stock from $25.000 to $50,000. 

Milwaukee—The Kieckhefer Box Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $600,000. 





NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
is opening a retail yard here, having yards at Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 

San Francisco—The Loyal Lumber Co. recently en- 
tered the trade. 

ILLINOIS. Quincy—The Cabinet Manufacturing Co. 
has begun manufacturing bath cabinets. 

INDIANA. Corydon—Anderson Bros. recently began 
the sawmilling business. 

IOWA. Des Moines—The George Palmer Lumber Oo. 
recently opened sales offices here, having headquarters at 
La Grande, Ore. 

KANSAS. .Runnymede—The Badger Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business, having headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

KENTUCKY. Hopkinsville—R, S. Ambrose is opening 
a lumber yard. 

MAINE. Bangor—The Meriton Lumber Co. has_ been 
organized with I. K. Stetson, president; Frank C. Hinck- 
ley, vice president; Irving G. Stetson, treasurer and 
Waldo P. Lowell, general manager. 

MICHIGAN. Ludington—H. P. Widmark & Son will 
establish a lumber yard in addition to their planing mill. 

St. Joseph—The Denton Manufacturing Co. has begun 
manufacturing furniture specialties. 

MISSOURI. Boston—J. L. Box recently began the re- 
tail lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Oregon Lumber Co. has 
— sales offices here, having headquarters at Ogden, 

tah. 

Spencer—The W. D. Bradstreet Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

NEW YORK. Far Rockaway—The National Bung Co. 
recently began manufacturing its products. 

McLean—The — Milling & Produce Co. is open- 
ing a lumber yard 

Painted Post—The Gordon Lumber Co. recently began 
business, with branch at Elizabeth, N. J. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The Hilton Lum- 
ber Co. has resumed operation, its plant having been 
closed for a year, during which time extensive repairs 
were made. 

OHIO. Arcadia—Guy O. Farquharson recently entered 
the lumber and hardware business. 

Cleveland—The Kinsman Builders’ Supply Co. recently 
began dealing in builders’ supplies and lumber. 

OREGON. Bend—The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing lumber with branch at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—The Colonial Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh Timber & Coal Co. has 
established an office_here 

Reading—The Reubén Hotta yard has been reopened 
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for business, having been closed for almost a year, due 
to fire. Charles E. Hoffa is now owner. 

alll Valley Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—The Vermont Valley 
Lumber Co. recently began manufacturing lumber prod- 
ucts. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—A. J. Smith recently began 
manufacturing and wholesaling red cedar posts and 
poles. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The McCann Shingle Co.’s 
mill, which has been closed for some time, will be oper- 
ated on a codperative basis. 

WISCONSIN. Milladore—The Suame Lumber Co. has 
opened a retail yard; Ralph E. Wagers is manager and 
also has charge of the company’s yard at Rudolph. 

Poy Sippi—The Yahr-Koeser Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business here, having headquarters at Red Granite. 

Sturgeon Bay—The Wisconsin Folding Box Co. has 
been organized. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Argenta—The McLean Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., will erect a band mill and 
develop timber recently acquired in Arkansas. O., M. 
Krebs is in charge here. 

Walnut Ridge—T. S. Swisher and John Webber. rep- 
resentatives of the H. A. Bennett Heading Co., of Rector, 
will establish a heading mill. 

FLORIDA. Sumatra—The Thomas Lumber Co. will 
rebuild sawmill recently destroyed by fire. 

GEORGIA. Soperton—F. R. Durden, of the Durden 
Lumber Co., has bought 1.090 acres of timberland and 
will build a sawmill and tramroad. 

Waycross—The Enterprise Lumber Co. will improve 
plant and install machinery to double capacity of both 
saw and planing mill. 


MISSISSIPPI. J. M. Phelps will rebuild stave plant 
to replace mill lately noted burned. 

—" L. Millings will rebuild sawmill lately 
burned. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—The Alamance Lum- 
ber Co. will operate a general wookworking plant. 

Greenville—The Pitt Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
will rebuild plant recently destroyed by _ fire. 

Vaughn—The Fosburgh Lumber Co. will build dry kiln 
—. =. take the place of the one destroyed by fire at 
Norfolk. 


OHIO. Cuyahoga Falls—The Steele Bros. Hardwood 
Lumber Co. is doubling the capacity of its plant. A 
building will be erected 60 by 160 feet and the new 
equipment will include two 200 horsepower boilers, two 
engines of 100 and 50 horsepower, besides saws, lathes 
and other machinery. 


TENNESSEE. Erwin—Elrod & Co., of Columbia, Ky., 
have bought a building and will manufacture automobile 
spokes, singletrees and neck yokes. 


CASUALTIES. 


FLORIDA. Apalachicola—A large part of the cypress 
lumber in the yards of the Cypress Lumber Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire the latter part of last week. Prompt and 
efficient work saved the plant. 


INDIANA, Mount Vernon—The sawmill owned by El- 
mer Owens was destroyed by fire last week; loss $5,000. 


Shelbyville—Fire in the factory of the Blanchard-Ham- 
ilton Furniture Co. caused a loss of $1,000. 


Evansville—November 2 the large sawmill of the Hel- 
frich Lumber & Manufacturing Co., on the banks of 
the Ohio River. between here and Howell, was destroyed 
by fire. The loss is estimated at $150,000, with an in- 
surance of $66,000. More than $190,000 worth of lumber 
was saved. The mill will probably be rebuilt. 


LOUISIANA. Moberly—The plant of the Cummings- 
Moberlv Cypress Co. was destroyed by fire recently; 
loss $50,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Joseph F. Paul Co. 
suffered a fire loss October 39, estimated at $15,000. The 
flames were confined to the drying room, where some ex- 
pensive woods were stored. 


MISSOURI. Marceline—October 25 the yard of the 
Marceline Lumber Co. was visited by fire, which caused 
a loss estimated at $29,000, which is fully covered by 
insurance. The company will rebuild and restock at 
once, 

St. Louis—The sawmill of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire October 39; 
loss $75,000. The company had completed a contract for 
$40,000 worth of lumber for the Allies and had a new 
contract for $200.000 worth of rough boards to be shipped 
to Hull, England. 


MISSISSIPPI. New Augusta—The boiler at the saw- 
mill of Mever & Oliver, four miles west of here, ex- 
ploded October 26, seriously injuring two men. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—October 24 fire broke out in the 
plant of the Compressed Wood Preserving Co., causing 
damage estimated at $12,000, which was mostly to 
machinery. 

Bellaire—Fire causing a loss estimated at $80,000, com- 
pletelv destroyed the box factory and lumber yards of 
the DuBois & McCoy Lumber Co. The loss is only partly 
covered by insurance. The box factory will be rebuilt. 
_Cleveland—Damage amounting to $50,000 resulted to 
‘he Smeed Box Co. and the Peters Millwork & Lumber 
Co. during a fire October 31. In both cases the offices 
end machinery of the companies remained unharmed. 
"he stock of white pine lumber lost by the Smeed Box 
Co, was valued at $30,000 and_the hardwood stock of 
the Peters company represented-a loss of $15,000. 


VIRGINIA. Alexandria—October 26 the planing mill 
of Aitchison & Bro. was visited by fire, causing a loss 
estimated at $30,C00. 


~.WEST_ VIRGINIA. Richwood—The factory of the 
herry River Paper Co. was destroyed by fire recently, 
“ausing a loss of $30,0€0. The company is rebuilding. 


WISCONSIN. Ruby—The large sawmill of E. L. Hawn 
‘vas destroyed by fire this week; loss $10,000. The plan- 
‘ng mill and lumber yards were saved. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. St. John—The sawmill of the 
‘ejepscot Lumber Co., at Salmon River, was destroyed 
Py fire Cctober 29, causing a loss estimated at $50,000. 
The yards were saved. The mill will be rebuilt on a 
‘arger scale. 


_ONTARIO. Midland—The eastern end of the lumber 
ae of James Playfair & Co., containing about 10,000,- 
00 feet of lumber, besides other material, was destroyed 
Dy fire October 24 


é Coe Hill—About 500,000 feet of lumber in the yard of 
S: L. Purdy, valued at about $7,000, was destroyed by 
ire, October 23, The loss is fully covered by insurance. 

















TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 








| CALIFORNIA 





SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 2.—Judge Emory Speer, in the United 
States District court at Macon, has confirmed the sale of 
the Gulfport and Brunswick plants of the Yaryan Naval 
Stores Co., of Brunswick. The plant will resume operation 
next week. This litigation has been going on for more than 
two years, in which time the case has run the gamut of 
twenty-one judges and has traveled to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. An investment of $1,250,000 is repre- 
sented in the plants. The final procedure is a victory for the 
court and for the receivers, E. W. Stetson, of Macon, and 
J. S. Brailey and Homer T. Yaryan, of Toledo, Ohio. All 
along the fight has been to have the estate administered in 
the Ohio courts. This fight on the part of the stockholders, 
or some of them, was lost in the courts, and it was then that 
Judge Speer named commissioners and ordered the property 
sold for the second time. Judge Krauss in submitting the 
decrees stated his belief was that every stockholder would 
be paid dollar for dollar for his claims. 


New Orirans, LA., Nov. 2.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States last week granted a writ of review in the case 
of the State of Louisiana vs. Tensas Delta Land Co., which 
has been in the courts for years. The writ was granted on 
the application of counsel for the State, which has lost 
practically every round in the long fight thus far. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 2.—Walter W. Owen, of the Racine 
Stool Manufacturing Co., of Racine, is contesting an action 
in the Milwaukee federal court to force him into involuntary 
bankruptcy. It is alleged that he is responsible to the Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank of Racine, which collapsed some 
time ago, for promissory notes amounting to $46,000. 





ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 2.—The mill of the Massey-Walker 
Lumber Company, which failed last June in the sum of $27,- 
000, was sold last week for the benefit of the creditors and 
was bought in by the Central Manufacturing Company. The 
mill originally cost in the neighborhood of $13,000 and was 
sold for $2,815. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 2.—By the terms of final decrees 
signed by Judge Waller T. Burns in the federal court last 
week, 35,000 acres of timberland are given to Lynch David- 
son in the receivership cases of the Benford Manufacturing 
Co., and the Glen Lumber Co. Mr. Davidson held a lien on 
the property and by the decrees is given a sawmill and tram 
railroad besides the timberland at Benford. The sum of 
$12,000 is distributed among the other creditors. 





LAFAYETTE, IND., Nov. 3.—Three creditors with claims 
amounting to $6,800 last week filed in Federal Court a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy alleging that the Independent Lumber 
Company is insolvent. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. MARY E. SHERRILL.—After a short illness of 
pneumonia, Mrs. Mary E. Sherrill, mother of Clarence H. 
Sherrill, of Paducah, Ky., died at Colfax, La., October 30. 
Mrs. Sherrill was widely known in Colfax, Paducah and 
Union City, Tenn., the latter being her former home. 
Mrs. Sherrill was a woman of much charm. She was born 
at Lebanon, Tenn., and was the daughter of Col. J. W. 
Hardy, an officer in the Confederate army during the 
Civil war. She was the widow of Dr. U. N. Sherrill, of 
Union City and went to Paducah ten years ago, following 
the death of her husband. Five years ago she moved 
to Colfax, to live with her sons, H. V. and A. S. Sherrill, 
who with two other sons, Dr. J. J. Sherrill, of Chicago, 
and C. H. Sherrill, of Paducah, survive her. She is also 
survived by two granddaughters, the Misses Edith and 
Ruth Sherrill. Mrs. Sherrill was a lifelong member of 
La Methodist church. Interment was at Union City, 

enn. 

















W. L. SERRELL.—The following resolution was adopted 
by the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago at a meeting 
held by that organization October 25, on the death of W. 
L. Serrell, whose death, October 26, was recorded in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

WHEREAS, We learn with deep regret of the death on 
Tuesday, October 26, 1915, of W. L. Serrell, for many years 
a inember of this association, be it 

Resolved, By this board of directors that our sympathy 
be extended to the widow and family of our deceased friend 
and fellow member, in this hour of their affliction and be- 
reavement, and be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread on our minutes 
and a copy be sent to the family of our departed brother 
and to the lumber press. 


c. E. WILDER.—Head of C. E. Wilder & Co., of Brazil, 
Ind., C. E. Wilder, died suddenly of heart trouble at his 
winter home at Manatee, Fla., last week, at the age of 79. 
He was buried at his Indiana home October 27. Mr. Wilder 
was a pioneer lumberman of Clay and Putnam Counties, 
Indiana, and departed for the South about two weeks 
ago, suffering his fatal illness while en route. He is 
survived by three children, Mrs. James N. Halstead and 
Elias D. Wilder, of Brazil and Mrs, Myrtle Hollingsworth, 
of Manatee, Fla. He was one of the oldest Odd Fellows in 
his nome city and a member of various branches of 
Masonry. 


CHARLES B. WIGTON.—A pioneer lumberman and 
resident of Geneva, IIl., since 1861, Charles B. Wigton, for 
a number of years an employee of Franck D. Lawrence, 
who conducts a coal and lumber business at Geneva and 
St. Charles, died October 31 at the Colonial Hospital in 
Geneva. Mr. Wigton was born in Mattoon, IIll., in Sep- 
tember, 1855. After going to Geneva in 1861 he had lived 
there continuously with the exception of two years in Kan- 
sas. He was united in marriage to Mary Brennan and is 
survived by four children, Mary Lefler Wigton, of Beloit, 
Wis.; Mrs. Sadie McDonald, of Rockford; Mrs. Hattie 
Harding, of Aurora, and Charles Wigton, of Minneapolis, 

inn. Mr. Lawrence closed his lumber yards at Geneva 
and St. Charles from 9 to 12 o’clock Tuesday, in honor of 
the memory of Mr. Wigton. 

JOHN RHINESMITH.—Senior member of the. firm, 
Rhinesmith & Simonson, lumber dealers at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., John Rhinesmith died October 21 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George D. Crane, in Fort Wayne, with 
whom he had made his home for the last eighteen years. 
Mr. Rhinesmith was born in Lordstown, Ohio, August 2, 
1832, and went to Fort Wayne sixtv years ago. In 1865 
he opened a lumber mill at Fort Wayne under the firm 
name, Clark & Rhinesmith. In 1875 he formed a partner- 
ship with James H. Simonson and continued that partner- 
ship until his death. He was a member of the West Jef- 
ferson Street Church of Christ. He never married. 


L. H. BELL, Sr.—General land agent and timber agent 
for the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.. of Mansfield, La., L. H. 
Bell, sr., died recently near Miliam, Tex., while there 
for the company to estimate land and was buried at 
Mansfield, where he was among the most prominent 
citizens. Mr. Bell was 67 years old and was formerly 
parish surveyor of DeSoto, being induced to resign to take 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 
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paseo Factory and Pattern Stock 








Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2*::" Pine 
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Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING CO., saxrnancisto cetir. 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., sii0"" 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager, 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 


Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Albion, California. 








Forest Mensuration 


By Henry So'on Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman poces's., Chicago 














A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building a. estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

Sounean UMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 


# YELLOW PINE SNSteAr dé 
voaTHERN HARDWOODS 


CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


le f 
For Bia STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
a Timbers 

) nn. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 




















LAGAN 
The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. iy 


MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 








Planing Mill and Pattern Work nein Pp 
IN 
IDAHO WHITE PINE || narowoome *"” 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 
—) 


a Konnarock, Va. 




















UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSEURGH, PA. 
é 


White. Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARmnHeiM, Pres Www. LICHTENSTUL. SEc'Y & TREAS 





the position with the Frost-Johnson company. He is 
survived by his widow, four daughters and three sons, one 
son, L. H. Bell, jr., being clerk of the court in DeSoto. 


GEORGE B. STEVENS.—For many years a member of 
the S. H. Bowman Lumber Company’s force at Minne- 


apolis, Minn., and active up to two years ago, George B. 
Stevens died October 22. He is survived by his daughter, 
Mrs. S. H. Bownian. Mr, Stevens was born at Nashua, 
Vt., May 5, 1835, and was first connected with the Bowman 


interests at Rhinelander, Wis., going to the company’s 
Minneapolis office in 1892. 





JOHN D. COLEMAN.—Superintendent of the Good- 
willie Bros.’ box factory at Wausau, Wis., John D. Cole- 
man, died suddenly of heart failure at his residence in 
that city October 22. Mr. Coleman was born at Lockport, 


Ill., October 14, 1850, and went to Wausau _ twenty-six 
years ago. He is survived by his widow and four chi}! 
dren, John B. Coleman, of Manistique, Mich.; Nathan G 
Coleman, Anna H, Coleman and Gertrude V. Coleman, oi 
Wausau, and two brothers, A. D. and N. A. Coleman, o! 
Chicago. Interment was in Chicago. 





J. E. SIGHTS.—Following an attack of heart troubk 
J. E. Sights, one of the best known men in western Ken- 
tucky, died at his home at Robard, Ky., October 26. He 
was attending a Masonic lodge when stricken and was 
carried to his home, where he soon died. Mr. Sights was 
in the lumber business at Robard, under the firm name 
of J. E. Sights & Son, and was the owner of a large 
planing mill. He was a member of the Masonic order and 
the Christian church. He is survived by his widow and 
five children, 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 


Trade conditions are considered greatly improved 
by the Chicago yard men. October trade was satis- 
factory as to demand and prices. The city trade 
is expected to continue along normal lines up to the 
end of the business season. Many new buildings 
are being started and the number of permits being 
taken out are highly satisfactory. Country trade is 
gradually becoming better. Factory trade is steady, 
although not quite as large as in normal years. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
October 30 aggregated 59,961,000 feet, against 41,- 
776,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. To- 
tal receipts from January 1 to October 30, 1915, 
amounted to 1,856,655,000 feet, a decrease of 35,656,- 
000 feet compared with the corresponding period last 
year. Shipments for the week ended October 30 were 
25,235,000 feet, an increase of 9,587,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
shipments from January 1 to October 30, 1915, were 
907,594,000 feet, 28,693,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1914. Shin- 
gle receipts for the week show an increase of 1,827,- 
000 as compared with the corresponding week in 
1914, while total receipts from January 1 to October 
30, 1915, were less by 11,167,000 than during the cor- 
responding period of last year. Shipments of shin- 
gles for the week increased 5,483,000 as compared with 
the same week last year, while total shipments from 
January 1 to October 30, 1915, were 76,016,000 more 
than in the corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary, Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 30. 


Lumber. Shingles. 














BOIS: cists sence nas ce  ee ae 59,961,000 12,263,000 
DIR Racket cies c ene s 41,776,000 11,436,000 
ee ee SOT ee 18,185,000 1,827,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 30. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SEIS. Nuwkbeesxh ss shane bien one 1,856,655,000 410,760,000 
|) Departs a ee Sees errs 1,892,311,000 421,927,000 
BRONIPORE sb sass os evens 35,656.000 11,167,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 30. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BORO. sca ckiss che conse sheen eee 25,235,000 9,419,000 
BURRS bch hn ken anhawe week ane 15,648,000 3,936,000 
SOCOPRGS . «cos. Soc sh eka OSS 9,587,000 5,483,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 30. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SEED. Sibiwd chun seus Sen aieneae 907,594,000 307,592,000 
BUR aX cs ns Iovsbsists chars a eae kobe ee 878,901,000 231,576,000 
ISMIDNED 565.55 ea hae e ee 28,693,000 76,016,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ending October 30, 1915.............. 4,298,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended November 3 were: 





No. Value. 

eter Bie). .nwan ace bebe e is cicwss 10 $ 6,306 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000 .......... 72 192,900 
5,000 and under 10,000........... 61 386,500 
10,000 and under 25,000 .......... 40 585,600 
25,000 and under 1 ee eae 18 588.500 
50,000 and under 100,000 .......... 9 630,000 
RIE ca ic sek Goss wos eo Sie 210 $ 2,389,890 
Average valuation for week.......... ee 11,380 
Totals previous week.............+-. 214 3,205,150 
Average valuation previous week. ane 4.977 
Totals corresponding week 1914....... 151 1,649,950 
Totals January 1 to November 3, 1915. 6,638 78,260,577 
Totals corresponding period 1914...... 7,320 71,963,160 
Totals corresponding period 1913...... 9,401 77,069,809 
Totals corresponding period 1912...... 7,528 76,560,450 
Totals corresponding period 1911...... 7.889 97,651,380 
Totals corresponding period 1910...... 9.819 77,530,800 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 8,097 75.036,564 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 8,558 50.378,840 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 7,116 56,203,470 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 7,186 56,201,837 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—Trade is holding up well in spite of the ap- 
proach of winter. Favorable weather has been enjoyed 
by the country at large and has resulted in a large amount 
of new business in the cities and retail yards have been 
obliged to replenish stocks in a number of cases. Prices 
are steady. Box lumber is firm and a lot of it is being 
worked up and there is a good movement in sash and 
doors and house finish in general. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Line yard managers generally re- 
port an excellent feeling through the country districts. 
Country demand is rather light at present but should 
prove good through the coming twelve months. City 
consumption is active, factory buyers are getting in the 
market more, and some railroad buying has helped con- 
ditions. 





New York, N. Y.—Trade is much better than it was two 
months ago, but the improvement is more in inquiries than 
in actual orders. The latter have come along at a rate to 
put prices on a stronger basis. Factory demand for pattern 
lumber is heavier. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is fair, but perhaps not quite so 
good as two weeks ago. A certain amount of improve- 
ment in white pine demand has occurred during the last 
month, more particularly in the upper grades, as industrial 
expansion has resulted in a better call for pattern stock. 
Such lumber is holding up firm in price and it seems likely 
that demand will continue to be brisk for some time. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions continue to 
improve, consumption and prices showing greater strength 
as the season advances. Advancing prices and a growing 
scarcity of some of the common grades are tending to 
induce retailers to speculate more freely and considerable 
stock is being bought ahead just now. Building and manu- 
facturing consumption has not been more healthy for sev- 
eral years and wholesalers are decidedly optimistic. Octo- 
ber showed a big improvement over the corresponding 
periods of the last two years, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—But little change is noted in the vol- 
ume of white pine trading. The market is fairly active in 
industrial lines but slack in the building lines. Prices 
are unchanged and firm for both the upper and lower 
grades. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market is now firmly. 
established with a base price of $24 for dimension. The 
market tone suggests that another 50 cent advance is 
not improbable, Orders appear to be fully as numerous, if 
not more plentiful, now that the quotation has gone up. 
Frames and yard stock are the subject of an active in- 
quiry. Commission houses are cautious about booking 
new business as it is thought dangerous to contract for 
quick delivery even at the present rate of $24 until a mill 
has been found ready and willing to furnish the lumber 
at that figure. The market for random is stronger and 
both narrow and wide random is selling well. The full 
range of quotations on random follows, but it should be 
noted that the tendency is decidedly toward the higher 
prices: 2x3, $19.75 to $20; 2x4, $20.50 to $21; 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, 
$19.50 to $20; 2x8, $22 to $22.50; 2x10, $23.50 to $24; 2x12, 
$24 to $24.50. The spruce board market is sharing some of 
this recent prosperity. Demand is picking up, now that 
southern boards are higher, and $19 is quite generally 
insisted upon for covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 
feet and up long. For matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16- 
feet, $22.50 is wanted. 





New York, N. Y.—Wholesalers find that a number of 
eastern mills are booked sufficiently ahead to enable them 
to reject some business now offered. The Boston base of 
$24 is easily obtained on dimension stock and inquiries 
from the yards continue to come along on the same basis 
as last month. Stocks are plentiful. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is enjoying some betterment 
but the situation has not been so definite in that line as 
in others. Calls for spruce are all of a limited nature, but 
it is noted that better prices are obtainable for these trans- 
actions. Eastern buying is much more active, it is re- 
ported. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Demand for white cedar stock is rather quiet, 
although some orders are being received from the country 
trade. Prices are firm as most items of the popular sizes 
of posts are becoming rather scarce. Telegraph and 
telephone pole demand is only moderate. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In spite of the fact that producers 
are going into the winter with post stocks lighter than 
usual, they are not figuring on even an average output 
this winter because of the. weakness and the surplus hold- 
ings of poles and ties. Some trade is yet to be expected 
from the southwest. Pole demand is tapering off but 
some late orders have come in, and shed poles seem to 
be quite in demand. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Business on posts, poles and ties is said 
to be improving. There is q scarcity reported in the 
larger sizes of posts and it is extremely difficult to se- 
cure enough to take care of the demand. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The consensus among dealers in hardwoods is 
that it is on a more satisfactory basis at the present time 
than for several months, Stocks are being reduced gradu- 
ally and some of the wholesalers who have recently re- 
turned from the South report that the manufacturers 
are more reticent in letting go of stocks than formerly 
and are of the opinion that the market is on the up- 
ward trend and that values will be greatly enhanced in 
a short time. This includes practically everything in 
the hardwood line. Plain red oak in this market is as 
active as ever and prices are reported as being strong. 
Quarter sawed white oak holds its own and ash is said 
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to be none too plentiful. Northern hardwoods are stronger 


than for several months and it is expected that prices 
ou birch, maple, elm and basswood will be advanced after 
the first of the year. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Practically all the items of north- 
ern hardwood have followed oak in the general advance 
of prices. Maple and birch are leaders in the movement 
here, but basswood in the upper grades also has shown 
strength. Flooring demand has been a bi~ feature, and 
the millwork and other factories have been going after 
birch heavily. Furniture factories have been getting into 
the game, and consumptive demand of the northwest 
is right at the top notch. A decided bullish feeling pre- 
vails as to hardwood for the next year. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is somewhat of an improvement 
in the hardwood situation. A few of the larger local dis- 
tributing yards report a fair volume of business being 
done but others say little is doing. The best item in de- 
mand on the list is oak, principally plain oak. Quartered 
sawed oak also is in moderate demand as is thick ash 
in the better grades. Other items are not much called 
for. Prices are rather strong with an upward tendency. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is more figuring on hardwood 
factory stock than there was ten days ago, but the mills 
are well supplied with most items and most of them 
are looking for business, so there has been no consider- 
able stiffening of prices. Oak flooring moves more freely. 
In the last month there have been advances in select 
flooring as high as $2.50 by some of the manufacturers. 
The strengthening market for southern yellow pine has 
a favorable effect on the timber market. Posts also are 
in fair demand and are comparatively strong. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The market continues to gradually 
improve and manufacturers and wholesalers report a fur- 
ther increase in activtiy. Shipments are assuming large 
proportions and further inroads are being made on stocks 
dry enough for immediate use. Meanwhile, owners of 
dry stock are asking higher prices. Actual sales are made 
daily at some advance in quotations and present indica- 
tions point to a better range of prices as the season pro- 
gresses. Practically all hardwoods are participating in the 
movement as well as in values though the lower grade 
of oak and the higher grades of cotton wood are rather 
slow. Gum is moving well in all grades while the lower 
grades of cottonwood are in good request. High grade 
plain.and quartered oak, both red and white, ash in all 
grades, and hickory in dimension stock are moving at a 
very satisfactory rate. Cypress shows little change. 





Louisville, Ky.—Business continues to show strength, 
and demand for hardwoods is keeping pace with the de- 
velopment of the season. Prices are advancing on many 
items, and buyers are now glad to place orders for future 
deliveries, something which was unusual a few months 
ago. Plain oak is selling at advanced prices, especially 
the upper grades, though common oak is also in better 
call on improved quotations. Quartered oak is firm. 
Poplar is in good demand, and prices are firm. Gum is 
showing great strength, thick stock for the furniture 
trade having been a splendid seller lately, and price ad- 
vances have been of frequent occurrence. Chestnut is 
also picking up, and the price has improved recently, 
sound wormy selling at practically the normal figure for 
this staple grade. Ash continues to sell well as hereto- 
fore, and the market is steady. Walnut is also in good 
demand, the domestic trade having shown improvement, 
while the demand for war purposes continues to keep 
manufacturers busy. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues more or less 
spotty, but shows steady improvement in some lines. Ex- 
port business is hampered by unsatisfactory ocean trans- 
port conditions, but oak and gum continues to move in fair 
volume notwithstanding. Domestic call for box stuff and 
the staple furniture grades seems to be stronger. Prices 
are firm, 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for the hardwoods continues 
about steady with quotations well maintained. ‘The situ- 
ation is improving, many believe, and the volume of busi- 
ness should be about normal by the end of this month. 
Stocks of hardwoods in retail hands are of quite modest 
size. Quartered oak is quiet this week, but quotations 
remain steady at $85 ‘to $89 on inch firsts and seconds. 
Dealing in plain oak is more satisfactory, and for inch 
firsts and seconds quotations range from $56 for fair 
lumber to $60 for the best. Birch is in good demand at 
$53 to $55 for the inch firsts and seconds in red birch, 
and at $44 to $46 for sap birch of that grade. Maple also 
is the subject of a good inquiry and for inch firsts and 
seconds $38 is about rock bottom, with some good attractive 
stock bringing $41. Basswood is quiet, the quotations on 
inch firsts and seconds ranging from $43 for ordinary 
ied to $45 for carefully graded, well manufactured 
Stock, . 


Baltimore, Md.—There is a more hopeful tone to the 
hardwood trade. Some mills are arranging to increase 
their output as the stocks in hand are being distributed, 
anc there is a firmness in the range of prices. In some 
sections of the country real activity in the woodworking 
establishment prevails, furniture factories and other con- 
Ceris being quite busy, while in others a preliminary stir 
Is ioted, 





New York, N. Y.—Orders show an ample increase and 


Several good sized blocks were taken last week. Price has 
S0ne up $1 in two weeks. The furniture and piano trade 
are on a more active basis and inquiries all along the line 
hay « considerable snap in them. Plain oak is bringing firm 
es aa poplar, chestnut and maple are all in good 

€mand, 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for hardwoods holds up well and 
Some dealers say their October sales were above the aver- 
ase tor the last two or three years. Special stocks move 
m cod shape and command a firm price. Thick lumber 
in s eral different hardwoods is in excellent request and 
Supplies are not large enough to fill orders. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The improvement in the hardwood 
maiket noted last week continues. There is a broader 
nd for all kinds of woods that is particularly en- 





eens to manufacturers and dealers. Inquiries for 
ure . 
op te account are more numerous and orders on imme- 


oh requirements are more urgent. Quotations have 
Stiffened materially, although price advances are not as 


bet ounced as in other departments of the lumber mar- 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods in Columbus 
and central Ohio territory is holding up well for the late- 
ness of the season. One of the best features is the 
pleasant weather which has favored active building 
operations, Prices are steady at former levels. Some 
strength has developed in firsts and seconds, red and 
white oak. Factories making furniture and vehicles are 
in the market to a limited extent. Quartered and plain 
oak are both steady and there is a considerable demand. 
Ash is quiet. Basswood is stronger. Chestnut is in good 
demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good grades of hardwood enjoyed a 
brisk trade last week. Furniture concerns are reporting 
buying quite freely and other consumers also show a bet- 
ter interest in the upper lines of hardwoods, especially 
maple, oak and poplar. Low grades are fairly active, 
and are being taken in good blocks by the manufacturing 
trade. Glass factories call for renewals of stocks and 
export trade is creating a larger demand for shipping than 
has existed in many months. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is a tendency toward optimism. 
Automobile factories are good users and there is a good 
call for oak flooring. Prices are not specially strong but 
it is predicted they will improve in sympathy with other 
lumber. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is some betterment in oak boards 
but the lower grades are very slow movers. Thick firsts 
and seconds are much in demand. Bill stuff is heavily 
inquired for. Prices are unchanged. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Building operations in the suburban sections 
are active and demand is considered very satisfactory. 
Stocks at mill points, while still well rounded out, are 
being gradually reduced and prices are steady and gradu- 
ally becoming strong. If southern yellow pine should 
continue to advance the future for hemlock is considered 
bright. 


New York, N. Y.—Price concessions still prevail in hem- 
lock orders, particularly larger lots; good assortments are 
available at mill points and prices show considerable com- 
petition. At the same time, the outlying yards hive been 
ordering more freely, and with the moving of some surplus 
stocks prices are expected to show a firmer upward trend. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A slight. improvement in the hemlock 
market is reported, but prices do not show a tendency 
to advance as is the case in southern yellow pine. The 
amount of stock in the wholesale yards is fully up to the 
average this fall and there will be ample stock this win- 
ter. Building work is going ahead steadily, with some 
improvement shown in the country. 


‘ Boston, Mass.—Quotations on hemlock, which have 
been held back for some weeks by the low prices taken 
for competitive woods, already are beginning to benefit 
from the stronger tone of the southern pine and spruce 
markets. One large manufacturer of eastern hemlock has 
marked up his price for clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16- 
feet, to $20 and is contemplating another 50 cent advance 
in the near future. Some improvement in inquiry for 
dimension also is noted, and plank moves better. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is in excess of all 
previous records. Rail shipments increase rapidly, re- 
tailers purchasing on a heavier scale, while the rural con- 
sumption is taking large quantities of stock. Building 
continues active and consumption of stock is so great that 
wholesalers are worried over the prospects of getting for- 
ward enough by vessel before the close of navigation to 
tide them over until next spring. There is no surplus of 
stock at the mills and prices are strengthening at produc- 
ing points. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock situation is practically 
unchanged, with a steady movement into the hands of 
the contracting builders of all kinds of construction ma- 
terial—timbers, boards, lath and shingles. There has 
been an increase in the requests from rural distributors. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a much stronger tone to hem- 
lock than there has been for many months. Lists coming 
from the low price sections of the hemlock country have 
been changed and practically all of the mills are now 
operating on a Pittsburgh list basis. There is fairly anx- 
ious inquiry for stocks that do not exist. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is growing stronger. 
The volume of business is better and some strength is 
shown in quotations. Dealers’ stocks are rather small and 
there is no disposition to increase them at present. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock continues firm as to price and 
there is a growing tendency toward strength in movement. 
With the advance in southern yellow pine, hemlock is 
bound to improve. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The demand for this wood is holding its own. 
Firsts and seconds are in steady request and Nos. 1 and 
2 common are more active than for some time. Prices 
are unchanged. 








Boston, Mass.—A survey of the poplar market reveals 
some improvement in the general tone. Dealing is not of 
large proportions, but there are enough small orders at 
fairly satisfactory prices to keep the wholesale men com- 
fortably busy. Some dealers speak of a little better in- 
quiry this week for the better grades. For the best yellow 
poplar, inch, $61 is obtained without any great difficulty. 
For ordinary poplar grading firsts and seconds, inch brings 
from $56 up according to the size of the order, the propor- 
tion of attractive lengths and widths, and the fineness of 
quality of the lumber. Full carload orders for common 
grades of poplar are more plentiful than transactions in 
the fancy lumber. These common grades are in fairly 
good request from the manufacturers of boxes, packing 
cases etc. 


Baltimore, Md.—Poplar has begun to take on more ac- 
tivity of late, and each succeeding week now brings new 
indication that the turning point has been reached and 
that the tendency is upward. Stocks are taken up with 
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considerable freedom and the range of prices is on the 
whole firmer, if not higher. Some of the accumulations 
previously to be found in the market have been disposed 
of and the time seems to be near at hand when the mills 
will feel called upon to increase their output. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for poplar holds to a good 
volume, and prices are steady. Sap and select, 8/4, sold 
here in carload lots from an eastern mill at $42, delivered 
to the consumer, A few other transactions were a small 
lot of 4/4 No. 2 common, from a southern mill, at $19.50; 
of No. 3 common from an eastern mill at $17, and of 
4/4 common at $21. Demand for rough lumber for heavy 
crating continues strong, while that for the millwork 
grades is reported not so satisfactory. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is growing stronger 
as the season advances. Dealers are the best customers, 
although some buying is done by vehicle factories. Ship- 
ments are prompt and prices are firm at previous levels. 
Retail stocks are not large in any section. 
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Ashland, Ky.—A gradual improvement is noted in de- 
mand for poplar, with the higher grades the best movers. 
Thick stocks are in large demand. Stocks at milling 
points are in fair shape to take care of ordinary demands. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar is a trifle inclined toward weak- 
ness although there is some call for certain grades. Prices 
are practically unchanged. Poplar siding to some extent 
is being supplanted by red cedar lap siding. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The fir market is about as it has been for 
the last few weeks; some railroad and factory buying 
continues and there is a fair call for car material. Yard 
stock is fair, although nothing to brag about. Spruce is 
in steady demand. 





Portland, Ore.—The demand for fir showed a marked 
increase last week, particularly from Nebraska and Iowa, 
where demand for dimension stock is apparently active. 
As a result some mills here advanced prices to $7 off the 
west Coast list on 2x4-inch, and they also increased 
the price 50 cents on 1x4-inch No. 2 flat grain flooring, No. 
2 drop siding and No. 3 vertical flooring, 1x4. Manufac- 
turers here feel much more encouraged than a week ago 
and further advances are expected. Spruce is still in 
strong demand. The log situation remains unchanged, but 
in view of the improving demand and the light output 
it is regarded probable that quotations will show an ad- 
vance soon. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market is stationary. Lead- 
ing mills report a fair volume of business for this season 
and prices maintained, drop siding and flooring continuing 
particularly strong, and dimension steady. Silo demand 
has also been better. Mills are not inclined to book far 
ahead on present rail values. An increased volume of 
lumber has been moving to California. Offshore trade does 
not show any change, vessel freights remaining almost 
prohibitive and further stiffened by the Panama canal 
slides. 





Seattle, Wash.—While the volume of business this fall 
has been light, lumbermen consider that the buying has 
been postponed, rather than that business has been en- 
tirely lost. Harvesting and selling of crops has been 
delayed this fall and consequently buying of lumber, but 
indications are that there will be a great deal of building 
during the coming spring. Prices are stationery and there 
is a tendencv among the mills to pile up stocks rather than 
make concessions. 





Kansas Citv, Mo.—Demand for fir shows a notable im- 
provement since higher prices for southern yellow pine 
have been established. Considerable fir dimension is being 
used especially in western Kansas and in Nebraska where 
freight rates make it possible to compete to good ad- 
vantage with southern yellow pine. Fir men are watching 
the southern yellow pine market closely and figure that 
an increase of about $1 will make it possible for them 
to land a good business at profitable prices in this dis- 
trict. Wtihin the week the price of fir dimension has 
gone up about 50 cents at virtually all the distributing 
points and followers of the market predict an early ad- 
vance of about $1 on fir common. All uppers hold their 
own well and there is a verv apparent scarcity of drop 
siding and all slash grain items. Demand for spruce 
is licht, but the prices are firm. Red cedar siding shows 
a little more strength than a week ago and several 
mills ask 50 cents more for it. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Dealers are not doing quite as much in 
these woods as a short time ago and stock is not coming 
forward so plentifully because of the holding up of ship- 
ments through the Panama Canal. Fir holds its own in 
price and good spruce is strong. 


Boston, Mass.—A good inquiry for fir, spruce and cedar 
is coming in, but it is the old story of handicaps by delays 
in getting cargoes forward and the high ocean freights 
demanded by the shipping companies. Yellow pine long- 
leaf, which is the principal competitor of Douglas fir 
in the East, is the subject of recent advances, so that the 
fir from the West still holds its relative position so far 
as cost to the retail trade is concerned. 





WESTERN PINE. 





Chicago.—A little better tone prevails in demand for 
shop lumber and buyers take stock a little more freely the 
last week, believing that prices are likely to go higher. 
Wholesalers are looking for a steadier and firmer market. 
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California sugar pine and white pine are easily holding 
their own. Demand from the East is better than in the 
central West. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a satisfactory volume of 
trade in California and Idaho white pine and the mills 
are getting about all the business that they can handle 
to advantage. The higher level of prices announced sey- 
eral weeks ago is being strictly maintained and manu- 
facturers are making no inducements in price in order 
to get business. California white pine moves freely and 
a general advance of 2 points is reported in California 
white pine doors. Demand for box shook holds up well, 
shipments for the most part being on contracts made 
earlier in the season. 


Boston, Mass.—Some dealers speak this week of a littie 
more activity in the inquiry for western white pine. 
Orders still run largely to mixed car lots, however, al- 
though the demand is fairly even and wholesale dealers 
encounter no great trouble in maintaining their price 
lists. Sales this week of well manufactured, carefully 
graded stock were made within the following range: uppers, 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, 
$120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 
16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, 
$74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4, 12/4, $89.50 to 
$90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $64.50 to 
$65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 
8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, 
$34.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for California pines has shown 
a satisfactory increase and a quite large number of direct 
shipments from the Coast have been made, as well as from 
the yards. Prices hold steady and are better. Demand 
for Idaho pine is fair, 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—It is reported this week that while demand 
is slow, it is a little better than a week or so ago. Prices 
are steady. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood has shown virtually no 
change from a week ago. The demand, although light, 
is about normal for the time of year, Prices are firm 
at the same level that has obtained several weeks. Whole- 
salers look for an early improvement in the redwood 
demand. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales in the aggregate during the week 
were slightly less than the week previous, the decrease 
being principally in low grade rough lumber. No. 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $23.25 to $23.75; No. 2, $21 to $21.50; No. 3, 
$15 to $15.50; 4/4 edge box, $13.50 to $14; 4/4 edge culls, 
$11.25 to $12.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $10 to $10.50; 4/4 cull 
red heart, $6.75 to $7.25. Six-inch box, $14 to $14.50. No. 
1, 8-inch rough, $27.25 to $29.50; No. 3, $16.75. to $17.25; box, 
$15 to $15.50; culls and red heart, $12 to $18. No. 1, 10-inch 
rough, $28 to $30; No. 3, $18 to $19.50; box, $16 to $17; culls 
and red heart, $13 to $14. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $30 to $32; 
No. 3, $19 to $20; box, $17 to $17.50; culls and red heart, 
$13.50 to $14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $24.75 to $25.50; No. 2, 
$22.75 to $23.25; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $26 to 
$27; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $28 to $30; Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strips, $17 to $18; box bark strips, $8.75 to $9.25. 
No. 1, }8-inch rift flooring, $39; No. 2, $34. No. 1, }%-inch 
flooring, $24.25 to $25.50; No. 2, $22.50 to $24.50; No. 3, $17.50 
to $18.50; No. 4, $12 to $13.25. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.50 
to $16; No. 2, $14 to $14.50; No. 3, $11 to $12; No. 4, $7.50. 
No. 1, ye-inch ceiling, $16.25 to $16.75; No. 2, $15 to $15.50; 
No. 8, $13 to $13.50; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. No. 1, }%-inch parti- 
tion, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 3, $19 to 
$20. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $20.25 to $21.50. Six- 
inch roofers, $14.50 to $16; 8-inch, $15.25 to $16.50; 10-inch, 
$16 to $17; 12-inch, $17 to $17.50; factory flooring, $16.50 to 
$17.50; lath, $2.90 to $8; North Carolina pine sizes, $16 to 
$17; 4/4 log run cypress, $20.50; 4/4 log run poplar, $18.50; 
4/4 log run gum, $14.50 to $15.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—The long expected but often delayed 
revival appears to have set in, and the North Carolina 
pine men are beginning to feel definitely hopeful that the 
trade has been launched upon a period of prosperity. 
Especially stock board and framing are in brisk demand, 
with prices materially advanced, stock boards bringing 
$1 a thousand feet more. Edge box has gone up from $12, 
the lowest point touched at Norfolk, to $14, f. 0. b. there, 
and Baltimore has begun to follow suit. Framing is called 
for freely, with the list advanced, small joists being less 
affected than nearly all the other building grades. 


Boston, Mass.—The better general tone of the lumber 
market is reflected to some extent right through the list 
in the North Carolina pine department. The quotations 
on roofers continue to gain strength and $20 asked for 
8-inch and $19 for 6-inch is beginning to lose its surprising 
effect on retail buyers. The tone of the market for rough 
edge also is becoming somewhat firmer. Few wholesale 
dealers will now shade $29 for 4/4 rough edge. Partition 
moves slowly through the local market, but sellers are 
not so conciliatory as they were about prices. No. 1, 
13/16x3%4-inch, is not being offered under $29. 


New York, N. Y.—A slow but steady improvement in 
price is reported. Edge box is up to from 50 to 75 cents 
and 10- and 12-inch boards are on a higher basis. It has 
been a long while since the box manufacturers felt aS 
encouraged over the outlook as they do today. Building 
schedules move slowly and prices respond less rapidly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The situation is more satisfactory than 
for some time past. Stocks are down to small proportions, 
especially in country yards, and farmers are now about 
through with their heavy work, so that they are begin- 
ning to order lumber. City trade is also improving 2nd 
wholesalers expect a good month’s business. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Southern pine conditions are becoming better 
all the time. Quotations are advancing steadily and any- 
one who doubts such statements has only to attempt t0 
place orders at this time and he will soon find out that it 
is by no means an easy matter to get the lumber and he 
will further find that he has to pay several dollars more 
for it than he could have bought it for a few months 4g0. 
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pe mills are all running full time, but even so it is said 
it will take several months to catch up with the demand. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The last week has been one of many 
changes in southern yellow pine price lists all to higher 
levels. The mills refuse many orders because they are 
unable to fill them and sales managers wire to recall old 
lists. Big buyers for the railways are said to be offer- 
ing premiums to get their orders out and several Kan- 
sas City manufacturers have had to withdraw from the 
car material market temporarily because of their in- 
ability to cut stock fast enough to keep ahead of the 
orders. Several mills report that they are booked three 
months ahead on timber shipments, and there apparently 
is no letup to the export and coastwise demand. The 
market on southern yellow pine is the strongest it has 
been at any time since the spring of 1918, but still is 
about $8 lower than it was at the highest point then. 
However, it is about $3 better than it was a year ago 
at this time. The left hand side of the list shows con- 
siderable improvement although it is not keeping pace 
with the upward flight of the right hand side. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The southern yellow pine situation shows 
such decided betterment and demand improves so rap- 
idly that prices advance frequently. Every indication 
is that prices will be much higher. It is difficult to tell 
what the prices are from day to day. Many mills are 
oversold and have orders ahead that will keep them busy 
for some time, in spite of the fact that they are working 
extra time. Some mills have instructed their local rep- 
resentatives to stop taking orders, for a while, at least. 
Railroads are buying steadily and so are the country 
yards, the latter doing more buying than they have for 
some time. : 


New Orleans, La.—Demand rules heavy. Millstocks are 
considerably broken and it appears that a good deal of 
offered business is being declined because the order files 
show plenty of bookings for the items wanted and manu- 
facturers are unwilling to book too far ahead at current 
prices, Small advances on some items ‘by individual mills 
are frequent. <A fair business is developing in car and 
railroad material, and it appears. that production is being 
increased somewhat to take care of the general business 
offered. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the market for southern pine 
is distinetly firmer in practically all grades. Demand also 
is improving, but not in the same radical ratio as are 
the latest quotations from the manufacturers. Local 
stocks are not heavy and the brisk business being done in 
industrial construction, especially of plants for the manu- 
facture of war supplies wanted in a hurry by the British 
allies, is resulting in a general buying movement right 
through the list. The full range of prices now taken for 
longleaf and Arkansas flooring follows, but it should be 
noted that the tendency is strongly toward the higher 
figures: edge grain A, $39 to $40; edge grain B, $33.50 to 
$37; edge grain C, $26 to $28; flat grain B and better, $25.- 
50 to $26. For partition there is some improvement in 
the inquiry and prices are stronger. B and better, %/3%4- 
inch, is not offered under $26 and some wholesale dealers 
do not care to book orders for less than $26.50. No. 2 
common is very firm and the demand is fuliy normal. For 
§-inch $19.50 to $20 is quoted and $1 more is wanted for 
8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—Assortments in the hands of the dis- 
tributers have been practically disposed of. Wholesalers 
find that they cannot replace the lumber sold at the old 
figures and the logic of the situation compels them to 
meet the prices of the manufacturers. Stocks are called 
for with much more freedom and business is being re- 
adjusted upon an advanced basis. A great deal of large 
construction work has claimed attention in recent months, 
and the demand from this source is still large. Stocks ap- 
pear to be by no means large. 

New York, N. Y.—While demand shows little increase, 
prices are still firm and have advanced from $1 to $2 a 
thousand. Railroad and boat inquiries are in the market 
for some business, but not as much as usual for this period 
of the year. Yellow pine boards have advanced slightly 
due, it is claimed, to the placing of a large foreign .order 
for 45,000,000 feet. 








Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—The market for longleaf stock is the 
firmest it has been in some time, an advance having oc- 
curred all through the list. Demand shows a gradual 
improvement, and while not heavy is much better than a 
few weeks ago. All the mills hold up their prices to a 
firm level. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The southern yellow pine end of the 
iuarket is particularly strong and all departments of the 
rade are confident of the future. The good support that 
he export end of this business is receiving, the heavy 
demand for rough lumber for boxes and crating, the rail- 
oad buying and developing of the consumptive demand 
in the building industries, combine to stimulate the move- 
tnent of southern yellow pine as at no previous time in 
ie last two years. Boards and dimension are especially 
tive at slightly higher quotations and less concessions 
m price lists. The recent advance in the quotations 
~ said to be well maintained. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices have been advancing all along 
‘e line in southern yellow pine. Demand is increasing, 
nd some of this is blamed on- the sudden awakening of 
» retailers to stock up owing to the upward tendency 
ovement in the manufacturing trade. Many mills have 
\ thdrawn all lists and decline to quote for some time as 
“ey are sold ahead. Others are quoting as high as $6 and 
‘ higher on certain items. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Southern yellow pine hods its own. The 
vance continues and it is the general opinion that this 
‘ber will go still higher in price. Dealers find them- 
‘ves with shorter supplies than they expected and it 
difficult to secure stocks from the southern mills for 
rly delivery. Buying is better than_it has been for a 
ong time and indications are for a firmer demand later 


— ys 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Marked improvement of call is noted, 
ough the business is handled mainly in mixed cars. De- 
mand covers the list fairly well. With the exception of 












railway takings, the business seems to be moving rapidly 
toward normal. Prices are reported firm. 








Chicago.—Demand is about holding its own with the call 
for factory stock a little more pronounced. Prices are un- 
changed but stiffly held. The demand for yard stock is 
also steady, although of a mixed car variety. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for cypress is better than it 
was several weeks ago. This is true especially of the 
lower grades which are beginning to feel some reflected 
strength from the southern yellow pine situation. Sev- 
eral items that have been used largely in southern yellow 
pine are now being called for more freely in cypress. 
Prices show no change, but there is a firm tone to the 
market. Demand for lath is stronger and, owing to the 
very light supply, lath prices tend upward. Demand for 
cypress factory stock is a litle more active, according 
to the reports of some dealers, while others say there has 
been no change. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress situation shows little im- 
provment in either demand or prices. Considerable buy- 
ing is done but the orders mainly are small, and for quick 
delivery, indicating that stocks in the retail yards and at 
manufacturing plants are very low. Call from factories 
shows a slight increase but it is hardly up to the aver- 
age for this time of year. Salesmen on the road report 
prospect of an improvement soon. Prices, while un- 
changed, are rather stiff. 





New York, N. Y.--Buying is more liberal and while yards 
continue to hold off as long as possible they are more 
active, particularly on straight car lots. There is a notice- 
able improvement in inquiries for straight lots.- Small mill- 
work factories are replenishing their poorly assorted sup- 
plies. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A larger trade in cypress is reported and 
the market appears to gain strength. Orders are still for 
mixed-car lots in the great majority of cases, but business 
is up to the average and is expected to be better this 
month than last. Low grade stock is likely to be in good 
demand soon, 


Boston, Mass.—The cypress market continues to show 
improvement. , Buyers take this lumber in less restricted 
quantities, and are becoming convinced that it is unavail- 
ing to dicker around and seek some concession in price 
from an eager seller. The full range of quotations insisted 
upon this week on cypress ones and twos are: 4/4, $45 to 
$46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, 
$58 to $62. The range on No. 1 shop cypress is: 4/4, $27 
to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $85 to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Cypress has lately shown good recu- 
perative capacity, with the distribution appreciably 
larger and with prices on the upward trend. The rush of 
construction work here may be said to have contributed 
largely to this result, one effect being a decided stiffening 
in the quotations, with a good advance apparently very 
near, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been some improvement in 
the cypress market, with a better movement of the higher 
grades, and no letup of the demand for the rough, heavy 
grades suitable for crating for the export trade in the 
movement of machinery, machine tools and heavy ve- 
hicles. There are fair sized stécks at the local yards, 
and enough retail demand to keep prices at a steady level. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress demand is holding up well, 
especially in the rural sections. Dealers have a good de- 
mand from farmers for silo building. Prices are steady 
at former levels but no advance is recorded. Stocks are 
only fair. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress is in fair demand although fir 
is being substituted to some extent for this lumber. An 
advance is reported in flooring and siding of about $1 a 
thousand. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The ‘red cedar shingle market is still quiet, 
with no particular change over last week. The local whole- 
salers and the mill representatives express a feeling that 
the bottom has been reached, however, and that after 
the first of the year they are hoping the demand will jus- 
tify an advance in prices. White cedar shingles are dull 
and lath are steady as to price and demand, 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Though orders are very light, deal- 
ers here report that offerings are restricted to correspond 
and the market is showing little trend one way or the 
other. A revival of buying is expected before the holi- 
day shut-down, to get in ahead of the usual price advance. 








Tacoma, Wash.—The red cedar shingle demand has 
been more active and the market is a little firmer, espe- 
cially on premium brands, according to many of the mills. 
Clears are stronger than stars. Mixed car business con- 
tinues best. 





Seattle, Wash.—Shingle prices remain at levels that 
have prevailed for several weeks. Last week there seemed 
to be a tendency for clears to weaken but the later part 
of the week showed them firmer. Prices generally quoted 
on regular grades are stars $1.35; clears, $1.65. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingle wholesalers and 
commission men say they are getting all the orders for 
shingles that they can place and there appears to be 
no immediate prospect of any let-up in the demand. 
Aside from the stiffening of the market on clears last 
week there has been no change in shingle prices for 
several weeks although the demand has been improving 
and the supply has been light. The prices being gen- 
erally quoted are $1.35, Coast basis, for stars and $1.70, 
Coast basis, for clears although some orders have been 
taken at less than those figures. Demand for lath is 
more active and prices for all lines are strong. 





New Orleans, La.—The drive on cypress shingles fur- 
nishes the feature. ‘The call, which was closely concen- 
trated a few weks ago on bests and primes, has spread 
over to clippers and economies and mills stocks in all four 
grades are now reported low, and broken, with prices’ tend- 


(Concluded on Page 73.) 
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You Can Easily Get 
Out of the Mud Holes 


by using a good, strong tow line. There 
are many times.when a driver can save 
hours of time and labor if he has a heavy 
wire tow line as part of his equipment. 
You never know when he will encounter 
bad roads in the camp, around the mill or 
while delivering to customers about the 
suburbs. 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


Asteel wire tow line made of Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope, famed for its won- 
derful strength and flexibility. It is about 
18 feet long and one-half inch in diameter; 
coils up flat and takes up practically no 
room. Strong drop forged hooks and heavy 
manila or wire rope slings, as desired, are 
furnished for instant attaching. Power- 
steel Trucklines are especially designed for 
heavy towing, having a rated breaking 
strain of about 12 tons—just what you 
need around your camp, mill or yard. 


Write today for folder and prices. 


Rope Co. 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
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Were awarded highest 
honors Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


AND OROP FORGINGS Daily fao 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 





1 








FRANKLIN: COUNTY 
| “MITCHELL S”’ 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. I Quality — Best Preparation. 
| Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 





_ Celebrated 
White Ash Brazil 
Block Coal 


For Steam and Domestic Use 


Lower Vein—Shaft Mined 








Burns clean as wood. Makes a 
long bright flame. No clinkers. 
Little ash. Holds fire well. No 
Sulphur. Little Smoke. For 
Domestic use is unsurpassed. 








PREPARED IN STANDARD SIZES 


Order Now—A Sample Car. 


OTTER CREEK COAL CO. 


| Plymouth Bidg., CHICAGO. 





LIVE TOPICS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


While car shortage thus far in the western field has 
not interfered very considerably in prompt shipments, 
severe weather in the near future will mean a great 
deal of trouble and delay. The fact is present supplies 
among the country yards indicate that a week’s severe 
weather would exhaust them. Although the mild 
weather of the last week has not been conducive to a 
large country demand the tonnage shipped has been suf- 
ficiently large to take care of all mine output. Produ- 
cers have been running from 80 to 90 percent of capa- 
city, with little or no accumulation except screenings 
which have softened 5 cents on some grades during the 
week. The better grades of screenings hold firm at 
quotations. 


The steam situation looks good and it is reported that 
numerous railroads have begun storing coal expecting a 
cessation of operations at the mines next spring pend- 
ing wage negotiations. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy is said already to have stored around 200,000 
tons at its principal coaling stations. The Illinois Cent- 
ral and New York Central Lines contemplate putting 
in a sixty-day supply in the near future and the Rock 
Island Lines will probably store a forty- to sixty-day 
supply, or 300 to 400 tons at convenient terminals. It 
is said that the Alton, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, St. 
Paul and North Western roads will hardly begin stor- 
ing until] sometime in January. Manufacturing plants 
already in operation are running full time many both 
day and night which means, with colder weather com- 
ing on, an increased demand for steam coal. 

The anthracite situation has shown a shortage the 
last twelve months of nearly 3,000,000 tons as compared 
with the previous year which is owing to the mild 
weather of last winter and the fact that domestic con- 
sumers so far this year have delayed their buying until 
actually compelled to buy their winter supplies. Smoke- 
less stocks are in fair movement and no accumulation of 
tonnage has been reported from the fact that the car 
shortage has seriously interfered with shipments. What 
is true of the West Virginia field applies equally to Ken- 
tucky, much delay in shipments having been reported 
from that State. 





Fisher Bidg., 


‘‘Cumberland Block’? Kentucky 
“Hiawatha’”’ Franklin County 
Anthracite, Splint Hocking and Yough. 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co, 


COAL PRODUCER AND SHIPPERS 
All Rail and Dock Shipments. 


CHICAGO 





Current Quotations of the Coal Trade. 


F. 0. B. Ft. Rate 
Mines Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
EAP And OGG. « .5.5655% 5508475 $1.05 
Rs ERMC aa so 555s wen 1.75 
OMRON ee LCS Ae iy arn EX ie OE 1.40 to $1.50 
ONS IIR 5 So soe 5 cts 0 19 8 ws 's wie Bre 1.15 to 1.20 
BOERS 6 os nana ans duews oe 50 to .60 
Spiralized (Franklin County): 
eT et Be | 1.75 1.05 
8x2-inch small egg......... 1.75 
Stove, BSatw-inen. 1... .5660%6 1.40 
POR “cpxGaxcetasunmabanee kone 1.20 
Harrisburg: 
NE Ba eo iy oe kU eee 1.75 1.05 
DO A NUN na ke so WA A 1.65 
DEBABOR BEE si 2:55 0c cess sow 1.65 to 1.75 
BARI: TRIRD. «4.0660 0ce wae 1.35 to 1.40 
BORDERING | 56.56 ssh sean wes <TOto .75 
Carterville: 
EAM: ONG. AEE.» < ov. scs 0s 1.60 to 1.75 1.05 
No. 2. mut washed. ... 6... 1.75 
No. 2 nut washed........... 1.40 to 1.60 
BONERS ssw nic ae se sree cin 50 to 60 
Springfield: 
eee ee ee ree ee 1.75 82 
Ree end: No, 1 Mut.s <.e-.065% 1.60 
ces earns 40 to 45 
Brazil Block (lower vein).... 2.25 77 
Indiana. 
Pocahontas & New River: 
Pe Ee a 2.00 to 2.25 2.05 
BEBE cisbue ch ssu bene Sco eenne 1.75 
RR ONS og Sivonss secinew en ee 1.40 
UGRTONCENRE® 5s OSs ig ose renesee as 8 IS WOOF 1.75 to 1.85 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
MGURNNRS ocean 5-416 Sis ans na edie SAO; eS 1.90 
ct ge eG we mane Sas wees 1.75 to 1.85 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago 4.00 
By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago.. 4.85to 4.95 


Coal Items of Interest. 


The Wassom Coal Company, producer of Harrisburg 
white ash coal at Harrisburg, Ill., is operating mine No. 
2 which gives it a daily output from the two mines of 
3,500 tons. The company has recently put in the most 
improved equipment for the preparation of its coal, 
with a loading boom so that the output is loaded in 
cars and comes to the dealer with no breakage or dete- 
rioration after leaving the picking tables. 


It is reported that a New York syndicate plans to 
purchase from 300,000 to 400,000 acres of coal land in 





Buy Washed Clinkerless 


SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, Ill. 





WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 
The ONLY ONE that washes 
exclusively domestic nut coal. 


George G. Pope & Co. 


General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 





Saline, Hamilton, White, Gallatine and Franklin coun- 
ties, which would mean an expenditure of millions of 
dollars and the building of several branch lines ‘into 
the field by Illinois railways. The company plans to 
build up a large exporting business. 


Since the Panama Canal was opened for business last 
year about seventy-five cargoes of coal and coke have 
passed westward through this waterway. During June 
and July over thirty cargoes of coal and coke were 
moved westward. Apparently coal shipments through 
the canal are increasing. 


The McClintock mine, located at Johnson City, IIL, 
and for the last few years in the hands of a receiver, 
has been sold to the Searles Coal Company, a company 
recently organized to take over the property. The 
Crerar Clinch Company, of Chicago, has arranged to 
take over its entire output of 50,000 tons a month. This 
coal is said to be one of the best domestic coals in the 
State. 


It is stated that West Virginia local coal operators 
have contracted to furnish the French Government sev- 
eral million tons of smokeless coal ti be delivered within 
the next six months. One operator alone has contracted 
for 600,000 tons. 


It is reported the producers of coke in the Connelsville 
region, Pennsylvania, finds a scarcity of labor for op- 
erating their ovens. Many Italians and Austrians have 
returned to their native countries and there has been 
no influx of new labor to take their places. 








HARRISBURG WHITE ASH COAL 


‘““‘HAS MORE HEAT AND LESS WASTE” 


Mine No. 1 Harrisburg, Ill. 





Daily Capacity, 2,500 Tons. 


WASSON COAL COMPANY 


Old Colony Building, - : ie 














CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ing upward. Cypress lath remain in excellent demand 
and are shipped on mixed car orders only. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been some slight improve- 
ment in the movement of shingles and prices have a slightly 
petter tone. The stronger quotations on white cedar 
clears are the chief feature this week. Extras are bring- 
ing $3.15 to $3.40; clears, $2.80 to $3, and second clears, 
$2.25 to $2.40. The firmer quotations on 1%-inch lath are 
being obtained without difficulty, and some of the sell- 
ers say that the demand is improving: despite the ad- 
vances. Many manufacturers of wide lath quote $4.25 
with a take-it-or-leave-it manner, and $4.20 is now bot- 
tom for 1%-inch. For 1%-inch lath the inquiry is not so 
active as for the wide variety and $3.50 is the usual quo- 
tation. Furring is in fair request, and 2-inch is bring- 
ing $20 to $20.50. The call for clapboards is not very 
active, but offerings are so light that quotations are 
maintained firmly. Spruce extras bring $52 to $54, and 
clears, $50 to $52. Red cedar clapboards, redressed and 
rebutted, are offered at $19, and for very good stock some 
sellers want $20. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The red cedar shingle market holds firm 
and there is a fairly active demand. It is not as easy as 
usual to get transit cars and this helps to strengthen the 
situation. 





i North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report business brisk. 
» An increasing demand for premium brand of red cedars 
and a decrease in lake and rail stock resulted in an advance 
of 5 cents during the last week. Yard supplies are being 
cleaned up more rapidly than usual at this season and 
wholesalers do not expect to replenish them. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Suburban building activities take a 
lot of shingles and lath, and with the remarkably favor- 
able weather there has been great impetus to these 
operations to press them to completion. The red cedar 
demand is slow, but cypress and pine are active and there 
is talk in some quarters of reduced supplies. Poplar and 
chestnut lath have been selling well, but there has been 
an equally good demand for hemlock and pine. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle trade is growing less as the 
winter approaches. There is still some demand from 
builders who are endeavoring to get their structures under 
roof. Prices are steady at former levels. Lath trade 
' is fair and prices are unchanged. 


ooernten 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles are stronger and show more 
activity. There has been a price advance of about 5 
cents and quotations average around $2.99 for clears. The 
white cedar variety are in practically no demand. The 
lath market is fairly strong as to demand and short as 
to supply. Prices are firm. 


: SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shooks and other boxing 
and crating lumber is active and quotations retain their 
strength. Up to $19.50 and even $20 is demanded for 
round edge pine box boards, inch, although there is some 
passable stuff offered for $1 to $0.50 less. Good spruce 
round edge box boards, inch, will bring $18 without any 
troube if the quality is right. For the ordinary run of 
round edge inch box boards, spruce, fir and hemlock 
mixed, $17 is sometimes shaded. Nice pine shook, 13/16- 
inch, is offered at $24 to $25, and there is some fair 
shook, mostly pine, to be had at $23.50 


COOPERAGE. 


i Chicago.—Some improvement is noted along tight coop- 

* erage stock lines and inquiries are more frequent for 
Staves and heading, although barrel prices are still un- 
changed. Demand for tierces ought to increase largely 
this month, also same for pork barrels, although neither 
are likely to be wanted in quantities, as in former years, 
on account of the substitutes of tank cars and cans and 
kegs for lard, and boxes for pork. The large contracts 
for white oak oil staves seem to have been satisfied and 
offerings of them now are increasing, although circled 
oil heading is firmly held at prices named in September, 
and some eastern buyers are now sending inquiries and 
orders at the advance. Shippers of oil staves no longer 
Msist on inspection at shipping points, but they generally 
avoid trades with former over-rigid inspecting buyers, 
who have acquired unsatisfactory reputations on that 
account. The lack of orders from whisky barrel coopers 
has created some anxiety among stave manufacturers, 
who are willing to accept lower prices for, whisky staves. 
Competition in tight barrel offerings is likely to prevent 
any rapid rise in the price of barrels. Slack stock con- 
tinues slow, with demand small. Flour mills are still run- 
ning, almost entirely on bags. A few inquiries from 
eastern buyers are received for their supplies for 1916. 
Thirty-inch butter tub staves are not plentiful, but suf- 
ficient for the moderate demand. Rigid rules for inspection 
of ash hoops, considering the low prices, are not appreci- 
ated by the average hoop maker. Combinations and firm 
prices would improve the entire trade, say A. & H. Gates, 
in their report on market conditions. 








Southern elm flour staves 
ay Pisiatateta athasereioinsaand,426 8.25 to 8.75 
2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 5.25 


t 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
ng, per set.. 










Sie RSENS eo winie p66 09.4 60.5 10)0:4.0 05% to .06 
we 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- ws * 
Cirelea ‘White Coie hin Vocus 05% to .06 
No i og bite oak, oil heading, per set. .24 to 25 
MR’ 8%-inch gum staves.......... 7.25 to 7.50 
Paice 30-inch gum staves.......ee.08. 7.00 to 7.50 
et coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Potent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M... 8.50 to 9.00 
Halts coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.. 7.50 
Half a Staves, elm, per M........ 4.50 to 4.75 
Hick arrel basswood heading, per set. 05 
Heat) 20ops, flour barrel, per M..... 3.00 to 4.00 
ee Oe eee 55 to £75 
Tew. lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.. are .30 to .35 
Ei Chapt POM Se coe 5.04.6 0086's 5 5 46 
Hick, DANONE TOO OMPEOIB. «ois sos ce se.c es oe -46 
Two ory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
oue potent and six hickory hoop barrels... -45 
Halt patent and four wire hoop barrels.... .45 
No 1 Carrels, Ul RSS ea aaa 87 to; 38 
Flat white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
White t 5%-foot hoop, per M...........+% 4.75 
Red € oak, ofl staves, per M........ REYES 33.00. to 34.00 
Cir oak: oil staves, per M..... mp asa a .. 81.00 to 32.00 
eee OULTISROIE. 6 c.6%0.0:0. 6m si0. ¢6n0 bs s'ee anaes 2! to .25% 
pene NOG en ee eh it ok ais Gciclia:carstsie 0% No demand 


Ickory box straps... .., 











as, esi eaes VLD 1.50 to 12.00 
Be SURE iiss csssuensrasccs us os eure Me 40, 295 
Pork OSTTOlW® wn nsnecrcaserceseasseces vise &e GOO tO: - 90 

DATE MABee store iciheriicehioiion: GeO) oO -4SB 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


une. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE FOR SALE ADS WILL DO IT. 


They will cause the purchase of Timber, Timber Lands, 
Lumber, Shingles ete. Logging Equipment, Locomotives, (ars, 
Rails, oe of all kinds both new and second-hand, Saw- 
mills, Planing Mills, Woodworking plants, Factories, Retail 
Lumber Yards—Business Opportunity, Farms, Plantations, in 
fact anything. 

f you have something to sell advertise in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOILER TROUBLES 
Arising from mineral laden waters can be remedied by a sim- 
ple process of chemical treatment which at the same time 
increases steaming capacity. For detailed information write 
“B, 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








TO RENT 
For parties wishing to store, sort or consign lumber, 1] 
have excess yard room to care for same at reasonable rates. 
GEO. I. McCLURE, Detroit, Mich. 





FOR SALE—TIME CLOCK—CHEAP 
Made by Simplex Time Recording Co. Registers fifty people. 
Address “LL, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTER HEADS $13.75 
Bond paper; engraving free. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 


WE CAN HELP YOU SELL 


Logging Equipment 
Scrap Metal 
Machinery 

Camp Supplies 





Timber 

tiusiness Opportunities 
Timber Lands 

Lumber Yards 


Sawmills Horses 

Planing Mills Mules 

Factories Wagons 

Woodworking Plants Carts 

Lumber Autos 

Shingles Electric Supplies 

Rails Engines 

Cars Boilers and Pumps 
Locomotives Anything You Want to Sell 


PLACE YOUR AD IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Best Salesman for the Least Money. 
ADVERTISE NOW. 





WANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Planing Mill Foreman in a large sash and door factory in 
St. Louis who is capable of handling men, familiar with sash 
and door machines, veneering, and the cutting of lumber. 
Must be a hustler and progressive man. State experience, age, 
and salary expected. 

ddress “—D. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MILL AND YARD MANAGER. 
Capable and hustling man to manage hardwood saw and plan- 
ing mill handling hardwoods and yellow pine building mate- 
rial etc., wholesale and retail. Financial interest considered 
with party knowing the business. Leb. reference given and 
exchanged. Good opening for the right man, ’ 
THE DODSON SAWMILL & LUMBER CO., Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS YOUNG MAN 
Stenographer, with no objectionable habits, for lumber sales 
office located in Florida. Must have good education; rapid, 
accurate and several years’ experience in lumber office. Excel- 
lent chance for promotion. Good town and fine climate. Give 
full list of references. 


Address “C. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of 
figuring lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber 
carrying capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal 
of general lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth 
covers ; postpaid $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St,, Chi- 





WANTED-—FOR HEADING MILL 


An experienced working foreman to take charge of Head 


ing Mill. Must be a hustler; thoroughly understand the busi 
ness; capable of handling help and getting results. In an 
swering give full particulars, indicating experience, refer- 
ences, age, and salary. : 

Address 





“D. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—PRACTICAL MAN 

To superintend yellow pine cutting up mill. One familiar 

with sash and doors, box material and utilization of waste. 
dress “C. 9," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED-—SASH & DOOR PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Also familiar with billing into factory. State age and experi- 
ence. Prefer young man to work with older estimating depart- 
ment manager. Address 

“VENEERED DOOR,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—INSPECTORS 

Thoroughly versed in hardwood, to inspect walnut in middle 

West. Must be thoroughly reliable in knowledge and habits. 

Give age, salary expected, previous experience and references. 
Address “C, 21." care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, 








WANTED—WORKING SUPERINTENDENT 

For Small Yellow Pine Sash, Door and Blind Factory. Must 
be able to make estimates and figure manufacturing costs. 
Address, stating particulars, experience, references and salary 
wanted in first letter. BOX 286, Albany, Ga. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 

In retail lumber yard. Apply in own handwriting, stating 
experience and salary expected. 

FLINT LUMBER COMPANY, Flint, Mich. 


SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR WANTED 

In a retail lumber yard with mill in connection, doing about 

$200,000 business annually. Must be experienced and con- 

versant with lumber, sash and doors and millwork. Apply in 

own handwriting, stating salary expected, experience etc. 
Address “—D. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—COST ACCOUNTANT 

To install cost systems in sash and door factories, Experi- 

ence in woodworking factories desirable. Permanent posi- 

tion for right man, State age, experience and salary. 
Address, “B. 34," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—AT ONCE 
A capable and thoroughly experienced manager for retail 
yard in town of 2.000 in Northwest Arkansas. Must be 
strictly sober, reliable, good hustler against keen competi- 
tion and good collector Address, in own handwriting, giving 
references, full particulars and salary wanted, 

“LELAND,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—DRY KILN OPERATOR 
Experienced in handling of modern condensing kilns, to have 
charge of operation of large dry kiln plant in East. State 
previous experience and give references. 


Address “C, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A TRAVELING BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Wanted who can select and ship most favorably Hardwood 
Lumber. Give age, qualifications, experience, references, 
lowest salary acceptable at start and ideas of later remu- 
neration and particulars regarding what can be purchased 

WHOLESALE, P. O. BOX 521, New York, N., Y. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For a Lumber business in a small town near Chicago. 
dress “C,. 35," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—AN ESTIMATOR 
One who is capable of drawing off and pricing mill work from 
Plans and Specifications. 
Address “B, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
And manager for single band saw mill in New Mexico, 60,000 
per day capacity; must be thoroughly experienced, 40 to 50 
years old; familiar with western pine timber and fully com- 
petent to superintend entire operation. Address, giving ref- 
erences, experience and salary wanted, 
“B. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In Oklahoma. Must he high-grade man with Al references. 
Salary $100 per month. 
Address “B. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





_WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For retail yard in eastern Iowa; must talk German; state 
age, experience, salary wanted. 
“B. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 





CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Peyre G. Hanahan, V. P. & Gen. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga., doing a 
large Cement, Lime and Plaster business, with offices and 
warehouses Jocated at Charleston, Jacksonville, Atlanta, 
Birmingham and New Orleans, are entering the wholesale 
Lumber business and want the services of three or four 
wholesale Lumbermen with experience to travel the states of 
N. Carolina, S. Carolina, Ga., Fla., Alabama and possibly 
other states. 

We will also need two or three Wholesale Lumbermen. to 
manage the Wholesale Lumber, buying and selling, handling 
of the salesmen to be located at some. of our various offices. 
Please state age, salary wanted, Lumber Companies worked 
for, territory traveled and such information as may be of 
interest. CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 

Atlanta, Ga, 





WANTED—COMPETENT RETAIL SALESMAN 
Capable of taking entire charge of selling end of large 
retail business in New York State and must be able. to figure 
everything in retail lumber line. Must also be a business 
getter and know how to handle and hold trade. Give full 
particulars regarding past experience, age, whether married 
or single, also salary expected. 
Address “D, 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A LITTLE ADVERTISEMENT 


Is only a small thing, but it will open the door of opportunity 
to you for a better position, better wages, or a business. You 
can get almost anything you want or sell what you don’t want 
by advertising in the classified department. 





cago, Ill. 


ADVERTISE NOW. 





NOVEMBER 6, 1915, 
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WE ARE LOOKING FOR A HIGH CLASS 
White Pine salesman, also Southwestern Yellow Pine, who 
can command a large volume from the best yard trade in 
Philadelphia and surrounding territory. Replies will be 
strictly confidential, but do not answer unless you are a 
good producer and have the absolute confidence of the trade. 
Would also like a similar man for lower New Jersey, and also 
one for the New England States. 

Address “JACKSON,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A PITTSBURGH SALESMAN 

One who is a hustler and able to command a good share of 
the trade of large manufacturing plants in Pittsburgh and 
surrounding territory for Hardwood, Yellow Pine, also White 
Pine Pattern lumber, Boxing etc. Will pay a good salary to 
the right man. Also want a high class salesman for White 
Pine and Yellow Pine to the retail yard trade in the Pitts- 
burgh territory. Address 

“PITTSBURGH SALESMAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-WHOLESALE SALESMAN 
To work Pennsylvania territory. Must have established trade. 
ADELMAN LUMBER COMPANY, Pittsbugh, Pa. 


SALESMAN TO SELL LOUISIANA CYPRESS 
Salary or commission. Kansas City territory. Apply with 
full references, “C, 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-BOX SHOOK SALESMEN 
To cover middle States territory for manufacturer of Spruce 
products. High class man. Good habits. 
Address “C, 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
To handle as side line or exclusively, the best wood stave silo 
proposition for lumber and implement dealers. Gives dealer 
better silo at lower prices and greater profit than any other 
silo agency proposition. Prefer experienced silo man. 
CHICAGO WAREHOUSE AND SILO FIXTURE COMPANY, 
309 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—A SALESMAN FOR 
Northern, also Idaho, Oregon and California White Pine, who 
has a large established trade among the planing mill trade in 
territory east of Chicago. Willing to pay liberal salary or 
salary and commission to a man who can deliver the goods. 
No other need apply. Address 4 
- “WESTERN STOCK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To sell as side line our Beaux Arts Shingles. This is a Pre- 
mium Brand of Extra Clear Red Cedar Shingles. 
PACIFIC FIR COMPANY, Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof & W. P.; 
Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuiit 
Leather Belting. Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
territory assigned. Exporter. Please mention AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


, HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HELP! HELP!! HELP!!! 
LET US HELP YOU. 
We want employers who are looking for good help to ad- 
vertise in the ‘‘Wanted—Employees” columns. You can get 














good help by advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SALES MANAGER 
OR 


LUMBER BUYER 
SITUATION WTD. Experience Yellow Pine Sales 
Manager. Well acquainted with markets. Success- 
ful record with well known manufacturer. Practical 
efficiency methods for stimulating Sales Force. Also 
experienced — — credentials. 


Address : care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—POSITION SELLING HEMLOCK. 
Experienced salesman in New Jersey and southeastern 
New York state, who was formerly a Tonawanda White Pine 
inspector, wants position selling Hemlock for reliable manu- 
facturing concern in territory in which he has sold. Good 
references. 
Address, “B. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY COMPETENT 
Band saw filer. Bighteen years’ experience in soft and hard- 
wood. Open on account of company cutting out. Age 42; 
strictly temperate. Can show a satisfactory past record. 
Good —- 
ress 





“C. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Circular sawyer. Hardwood or pine. Sober. Good references. 
Address “R. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN AND 
Planing mill superintendent and estimator, with eighteen 
years’ experience, wishes change of locality at once. Best 


of references. ’ 
“C, 27,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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EXPERT ELECTRICIAN. ; 
Electrician having both technical knowledge and practical 
experience desires position; one year in testing department 
of large electric manufacturing company; seven years in the 
lighting and power field; past five years as chief electrician 
with large lumber company; can rebuild or make any addi- 
tions to plant or system of distribution and take charge of 

all trouble and repair work; sober and industrious. 
Address “C, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Can show results and give references as to ability and habits. 
Address “B, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—LUMBER CONNECTION CENTRAL WEST 
—To buy hardwood on commission. Fine grade Oak, some 
Ash, Hickory, Pecan and Walnut. Best of references as to 
ability and honesty. 12 years’ experience in lumber business. 
Some good business for the right party. 

Address “1, 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
Commissary or comp. store, mgr.; industrious, reliable, capa- 
ble, good buyer; long experience; strictly temperate. Good 
references. Address “C. 15,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALES CONNECTION 
After Jan. 1st with Hardwood Lumber Company or maple 
flooring factory ; salary and com. or straight com., in allotted 
territory. Can guarantee sales; have 15 years’ experience; 
correspondence confidential. 
Address “C. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
To general manager. Thoroughly familiar with lumber manu- 
facture. Fair knowledge of logging, shipping and office work 
Address “C. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
Mill supt. Thoroughly understand plans, specifications and 
details, also detailing and billing work into factory. Best of 
reference. 
Address 




















“C, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION MILL SUPT. OR 


General superintendent sawmills. Twenty years’ experience in 
manufacture hardwoods, hemlock and spruce. Have handled 
propositions successfully from stump to market. West Vir- 
ginia location preferred, but willing to locate anywhere. Forty- 
one years old; married; strictly temperate, and can furnisb 
best of references. 
Address 





“C, 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY AN EXPERIENCED 
Logging superintendent. Twenty-five years operating in Mich- 
igan, Oregon, Arkansas and West Virginia. Familiar with all 
modern logging equipment and railroad construction. The 


very highest references. f 
“C. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Address 





AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very people 
who are interested—it WILL 


always carry your message to more readers—bring better re- 
turns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
mgt Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 

is a 

GOOD 
thing to be in good cuinpany—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 

Send your advertisement to 
THE og eee LUMBERMAN, 


1S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
A married man, age 35, now employed, wants to make change 
about January 1. Fourteen years’ experience; seven years 
as manager. 
Address “C. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANAGER 


Ten years’ experience. 
= 2 , 


0,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Desires change. 
dress 


YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION AS YARD SupT,, 
Or shipping-clerk. .Seven years’ experience in yard, ware 
house and office of large retail yard. Central states preferred, 
Good education. References. 

Address “D.-6,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By expert hardwood man who has successfully managed one of 
the largest hardwood mills in the South, both manufacturing 
and selling the output. Highest references. 
Address “D, 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants Position Jan. 1, 1916. Up to date and can furnish the 
Best a 
ress 








“DP, 3,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GEN’L. MANAGER OF LINE OF RETAIL YARDS 
Desires to make a change before January 1, 1916. 
Address “DP, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








EXPERT ACCOUNTANT WANTS POSITION 
Ten years’ experience lumber office work. Age 29. Mar. 


ried. 
Address “DPD. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Can come at once. Best of reference. _ 
A. S. K., #550 Main St., Marion, Va. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE AND 
Cypress salesman desires position with reliable concern. Ref- 
erences given. 

Address “DP. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS SAW FILER WANTS 











Situation. Band saws, gang saws, all around saw filer, long 
experience, sober, good habits. Best of references. 
Address “DPD. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





UP-TO-DATE LOGGING SUPT., 
Wants position with reliable Lumber Co. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed in all dept. from stump to miil. Now employed but 
wish to change. 


Address “C, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ESTIMATOR OR 
Salesman for odd millwork. Can qualify for high grade po- 
sition as either. 

Address 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER WANTS 
Position. Wide experience in lumber accounting, payrolls, 
cost accounts, monthly profit and loss reports and office 
organization. Al References. 

Address “B. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
Would like to represent large wholesale concern as_ yellow 
pine buyer in the South. Am in close touch with mills and 
can buy advantage. 

ress ee 





“C, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








B. 14,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER WANTS 
Position. Wide experience in lumber, both in the North and 
South. Expert on payrolls and cost accounts; strictly tem- 
perate ; references and bond. 

ddress “A, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT-—SITUATION WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
With 25 years’ experience. Can give best references. 
dress “A, 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION. 

A good executive man and a thorough lumberman would 
like to secure executive position with a company operating 
a large line of yards. I am thoroughly capable of handling 
a large business—my references will satisfy you. 

Address “W. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AS SALES MANAGER OR REPRESENTATIVE 
I seek position. Able to produce maximum results at mini 
mum cost, either in domestic or export trade. 
Address “R. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMAN & SALES MANAGER 
Desires position. 18 years’ experience in White and Yellow 
Pine from tree to consumer. Has an intimate acquaintance 
with the best buying trade in the Central and Eastern States. 
Highest references as to character, selling and buying ability. 
Address “B, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants situation. Would like position as sales manager or 
salesman, am willing to do anything. Prefer Western Manu- 
facturer or good hardwood concern. Best references. 
Address “D, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
In lumber yard. No experience but good qualifications and 
not afraid of work. 
Address “D. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
Filing mill of any capacity. Am now employed but want to 
make a change. Can give the best of references. Also am 
a first class sawyer. 
Address 








“D. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A-| EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Secretary desires position where executive ability will merit 
advancement. Speedy, accurate and reliable. State best 
salary to start first letter, and outline chances for promotion. 
Best of references. 

Address “D. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























Address 
WANTED-—TO BUILD A SAW MILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as Manager, or to file for a 
mill any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
Address “C. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearbora St., Chicago. 











EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN WANTS 
Position. 15 years’ experience starting Retail Yard Mer., 
Auditor, Road Salesman, Buyer, Sales-manager and General 
Mgr. saw-mill 45,000 capacity in Louisiana. Age 34, mar- 
ried. Capable of handling and getting results from any propo 
sition considered. Now employed. If you want a good man 
for results in a responsible position after Jan. 1st address 

“D. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPERS. 

“Bookkeeping Systems for a Retail Lumber Business” is 
now ready and will be mailed to any address postpaid for 
35c. These are the prize contest systems published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘They describe and illustrate in de- 
tail various systems used by retail lumber dealers. Full 
of good ideas and suggestions. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Traveling Pennsylvania and Ohio desires position with large 
manufacturer or wholesaler. Can make change within three 
weeks. Knows trade thoroughly and can get the_ business 
Prefer bonus or profit sharing arrangement to straight salary. 
Address, “B. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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THOROUGHLY RESPONSIBLE PURCHASER 


With ample means will pay cash for tracts (2,000 acres on 
up) of virgin pine, cypress, and hardwood timber lands 
owned in fee—in the southern and southeastern states. - 
We are not brokers, commission men or factors, but seme 
pb yn and all propositions submitted will be regarded i0 
confidence. 
We solicit correspondence only with owners or their legally 
authorized representatives. “ 
dress “S$, 106,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMA).- 


SR iat 





WANTED-—TO BUY 

From twenty-five to one hundred million feet of hardwoet 

timber, principally white oak, to be paid for in advance . 
cutting, but paid for as cut. We have a well equipped stav 

mill and saw mill, five miles of rail, locomotive and = 
and have a manufacturing capacity of one million feet P 
month. A. V. ALEXANDER & range 

Little Rock, Arkansas._ 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber betweer 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; her 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$5; cloth, $4.50, postpaid. : 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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